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There is no English author on whom so much editorial 
labour has heen bestowed as on Shakespeare. The reason is \ 
plain. No author has deserved it better or requires it more. / 
We may perhaps be a little extravagant in our admiration of 
hira. It seems to many as if it were a duty they owed to 
their country to assert his unimpeachable excellence. This 
may be to form too high an estimate of him ; but, when every 
deduction is made on account of his unfiled expressions, his 
occasional offences against decorum, dramatic or moral, and 
other faults, which every one who would have his admiration 
sympathized in by the reflecting part of the community must 
allow to exist, he will still appear high in the first rank of 
those of all ages and nations who have instructed and de- 
lighted mankind, and whose high thoughts embodied in 
harmonious numbers are to go down to the latest posterit}', 
a bright and beautiful inheritance which the Sons of Song 

ive bequeathed to us. 

As he eminently deserves that no pains shall be spared to 
make his sense and meaning fully apprehended, so does he 
also most eminently require that there should step in between 
the books in which his contemporaries exhibited to the world 
what he had written, and those who are to peruse them, 
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PREFACE. 



persona who under the name of Annotators, Commentators, 
Critics, Editors, make these books not their pleasurable 
companions only, but the subject of their close and devoted 
study. Strange as the assertion may appear, there is scarcely 
an ancient manuscript of any reputation of any ancient author 
which does not present a purer text than do the printed 
books, whether in quarto or in folio, which contain the only 
early and what may be called the authoritative texts of his 
writings. There never were books more carelessly superin- 
tended througli the press ; perhaps in the whole annals of 
English typography there is no record of any book of any 
extent and any reputation having been dismissed from the 
press with less care and attention than the first folio. But the 
typographer ought not perhaps to bear the whole blame. The 
manuscripts placed in the printer's hands must have been ill 
prepared for him. A second edition of the folio appeared 
nine years after the first, while still his contemporaries were 
alive. This contains some valuable corrections, but it has 
marks of haste and carelessness peculiar to itself. 

The effect of this is that we have received nothing from bis 
own time on which we can absolutely rely as being the words 
in their purity as they flowed from his pen. Not but that 
in the main what we have is what he wrote, but if concerning 
any particular passage a reasonable doubt is raised whether 
we have it as he left it, the doubt deserves to be considered, 
and though high deference is due to the early copies, and 
especially when we find quartos and both folios concurring 
in the same reading, yet so strong are the proofs of the care- 
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lessness with which the impressions were made, that they 
can never be taken as evidence that is perfectly conclusive- 
No very satisfactory account has ever been given of the 
mode in which the contemporary editions of the writings of 
Shakespeare were prepared, so as to explain why the text is 
so grossly corrupted, and why his folios are so much less to 
be trusted than the folios of Spenser and Jonson, One 
thing is pretty clear, that there are hardly any portions of the 
printed dramatic writings of Shakespeare which can be sup- 
posed to have been superintended through the press by 
himself. Indeed the folios were not printed till many years 
after his death. 

Here then we see the principal and very sufficient cause of 
the demand for editorial labour which these writings make, 
rather than those of any other great English author. 

For the first and most important duty of an editor is to 1 , 
secure a just text, which is only saying that he is to set before 
us that which the Poet wrote, and that only; to take care that 
there is not palmed upon us something as Shakespeare's 
which he would have disdained to write, or something which, 
though not absolutely unintelhgible and bad, is yet not so 
good as that which he had actually written. An editor 
mght to regard himself as the protector of our poetical inhe- 
ritance ; the person to see that it is kept in the well-ordered 
state in which the founders left it ; he is like the guardian of 
a large family of minors. 

tThe judicious editor will found himself on the original \-'+~ 
pies, and when they vary he will, to the best of his judg- 
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ment, decide among the varying lections, and give that which 
appears to him to be the best. But in this he may form 
a wrong judgment. And thus it is that the labours of one 
editor give occasion to the labours of others, to shew that he 
has done so. 

Or he may err in his corrections of passages decidedly 
^i corrupt. He may suspect corruption where none really 
exists. He may think he is repairing the tenement while he 
is in fact dilapidating it. He may spoil where he thinks to 
amend. He may take off the rose from the fair forehead, 
and set a blister there. No one who has attended closely to 
the progress of editorial labour on these writings, from the 
time of Rowe, who first undertook to revise the ancient text, 
can doubt that this has often been done. Indeed, unthinking 
people who have felt themselves offended by a mlsjudgtnent 
of a modern editor, have said, Give us the old editions. 
This is going too far; but tbe modern editors require to be 
themselves subjected to editorial revision, and thus again the 
editorial labour bestowed on these writings becomes mul- 
tiplied. 

But it is not enough to secure if we can a true text. 
There are passages where we have no sufficient reason to 
doubt that we have the words as the Poet, perhaps in his 
haste or his negligence, left them ; but his meaning is not 
clearly evolved. The sense is obscure not to the many only, 
but to those who have long pondered on the passages, and 
have brought to the consideration of them no small share of 
the requisite accessories. Such passages require to be ex- 



plained. Hence another class of annotations. As they are by 
hypothesis obscure, so they will in all probability be differently 
interpreted by different commentators. When doctors dis- 
agree who shall decide ? The only way appears to be to 
present the different views taken by different critics, if of repu- 
tation, and if these views are not, as may sometimes be the 
case, too weak and absurd to claim even the slightest regard. 
People may deride attempts to explain. They may say 
that they are attempts at elucidating what is clear as the 
day, or that passages are elucidated into obscurity, or 
they may smile at the oversight of some unfortunate critic. 
On the whole, however, no reasonable person will doubt that 
critical labour of this kind has been very usefully employed ; 
but this goes largely to swell the amount of the annotation. 

Shakespeare, writing for the multitude rather than for 
scholars, used the vernacular language. In this there were in 
his time many words and phrases which have become obsolete 

id their meaning uncertain. This gives occasion to editorial 
labour of another kind. These words and phrases demand, 
in order to be understood, that they shall be illustrated from 
the speech of certain classes of society in which they are still 
found, or from the writings of other persons, the poet's con- 
temporaries, who have not disdained the use of them, 

Shakespeare has many allusions to the persons and events 
of his own day, not so conspicuous and so easy to be appre- 
hended that the allusion is evident to every one, nor are they 
to the great public events only, with which all maybe supposed 
to be familiar. Indeed allusions of this kind are not frequent ; 
they are rather to the minor events of the day and to the 
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persons of secondary note. They are sometimes also distant 
and obscure; as if lie intended that they should be fully 
understood only by a few persons, at least not presented to 
the common understanding of the crowds who frequented his 
theatre. Many of these have been detected and illustrated. 
Some it is probable never will be discovered ; and there will 
be some, where doubts, just and reasonable doubts, may be 
entertained, whether an allusion was indeed really intended. 
Yet the suggestions of a mind intimately acquainted with the 
men and minuter transactions of the Shakespeare period will 
not be thought valueless, even if they do not carry complete 
conviction with them ; while, where the evidence is complete, 
such kind of annotation is among the most satisfactory and 
pleasing that can be presented to us. It illustrates not only 
the mode of thinking of this great writer, but also his personal 
history, to a certain extent, — a subject on which we desire to 
know much more than it has been permitted to us to receive. 
Here then we have further reason for the extent of editorial 
labour which these writings require and have received. 

Shakespeare has many allusions to customs, usages, and 
opinions that have long passed away. The memory however 
of many of them remains, and every reader supplies for 
himself the little knowledge which is requisite to understand 
the allusion, or the exact force, of the author's words. But 
there are others which are no longer traditionally remembered, 
nor easily collected from books. It is the duty of an editor 
to supply the information which the reader may be supposed 
to want. This also adds to the mass. 

Few persons will say that any editorial labour of the classes 
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of which I have spoken, supposing it to be good in its kind, 
ought to be dispensed with, or can be dispensed with. It is 
presumed that when we set up Shakespeare as the great 
English Poet, we do not mean that he is an author to be read 
in mere idle moods, and that we mean to receive from him 
the amount of pleasure which, however read, he will give ; but 
that we would have the test as he gave it, and understand 
the full force of every expression used by him, and his full 
intent and meaning in it. One thing we may carry with us 
as a most certain truth, that the more perfectly he is under- 

P stood the higher will be our admiration and delight. And 
this may lead us to extend our forgiveness if sometimes an 
Editor has seemed to intrude his information, and sought to 
make clear to us that which was already clear as the day. 

I But there is another department of what is deemed editorial 
duty, which has led to a great increase of annotation, which 
many suppose of a less profitable kind. 
It will at once be understood that I mean the Parallelisms. 
These are seldom essential to the right understanding of^ 
the Poet, and yet they are not entirely beside the legitimate 
purpose of the commentator's duty. Shakespeare delivers 
lessons of moral wisdom, often curious and profound ; and it 
cannot but be at least a pleasant and satisfactory knowledge, 
that the same thoughts have presented themselves to other 
great minds in different ages of the world, and especially if the 
thoughts have found similar words in which to express them- 
, there being no reason to suppose that there was any 
iquaintance in the English Poet with the works of some 
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great predecessor, or where in a later writer there has 
been no reason to suppose that the thought was suggested 
by him. He would be a very severe commentator on com- 
mentators who should object to all annotation of this kind ; 
though, considering the extent to which it might run out, the 
editor would here be disposed to put a restraint upon him- 
self. Oxford has given us a whole volume for instance of 
parallel thoughts and expressions between Shakespeare and 
Aristotle; and John Hales, who relieved the severities of his 
learned labours by the study of these writings, goes so far as 
to say that there was nothing delivered by the ancients 
which he could not find as well said by our own Shakespeare : 
the proof of this in detail might not seem to be irrelevant. 
But the disposition to this particular kind of illustration, of 
which we find so much in the commentators and editors, 
may easily be carried too far. 

Not so, however, when we have reason to believe that the 
Poet had before him, whether in a book or in the stores of his 
memory, a passage of some great author which he has imi- 
tated or which has been suggestive to himself. Everything 
of this kind belongs to the history of the Poet's studies and 
genius, of which we can never know too much. Nor is the 
pleasure to be despised of observing how he has treated the 
observation of another; how, as would generally be found, in 
passing through his mind it has been refined or exalted. 

Nor shall we say that it is beside the duty of an editor to 
shew wherein Shakespeare has himself been imitated. Here 
however it is evidently his duty to confine himself to authors 



nisclves of the very first rank. I could almost say that 
the imitations which are to be detected in Milton are almost 

I the only imitations which deserve to be placed on the editorial 
page. Those of more ordinary poets might be left to be 
discovered by those who value them. 
Again, there is a call for a large amount of editorial labour 
in tracing the Poet to the works in which he found the stories 
which have supplied him with the plots of his plays ; and in 
exhibiting the manner in which, he has proceeded in adapt- 
ing the stories to dramatic purposes. 
Then there is that highest criticism of all, the illustration of 
the Poet's general intention and genius; the unfolding his 
design in a whole play, or in some great and prominent cha- 
racter ; or, universally, the consonance of each of the plays 
Pwith the type of his own mind and genius. 
Withall these different branches of editorial labour, and with 
no many calls for editorial assistance, can we wonder that so 
much has been done for writings precious as these. 

The quality of what has been done is another question. 
No doubt this varies. There is what is eminently good and 
useful; no one possessed of common honesty will deny this; 
and there is also what might be expunged without remorse, 
and no harm done to the author, the reader, or the critic. 
But it is of the amount that we are now speaking, and that 
nnot but be, as itis and as it ought to be, large. When the 
.nnotstion is good and useful, I for one should never think of 
mplaining of the amount, not even if Shakespeare were 
nted like one of the classics in an old edition, where in a 
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folio page we have two lines of text, and the rest of the page 
occupied with the remarks of scholiasts and critics printed 
in a much smaller type ; provided, I say, that the matter is 
relevant and valuable, not the merely pedantic " delealur d, 
alii tet/unt sic, meus codex sic habel," which the author of The 
Anatomy of Melancholy so happily ridicules as the work of 
"a company of foolish note-makers, who thus make books 
dear, themselves ridiculous, and do nobody good," Let the 
notes be but pertinent and useful, and we cannot have too 
many of them. But then they must be really pertinent and 
in some way or other serviceable, written for the sake of the 
author and the reader, not for the gratification of the pe- 
dantry or the love of display of the writer, nor wandering 
too far from the author, whose subjects are so various that 
there is scarcely anything for which an excuse might not be 
found for obtruding it upon his margin. 

Let there he one such edition at least for scholars and 
students, not to the exclusion of the smaller volumes in which 
we have the text, or the text and little more, for simple 
recreation only. 

Allusion has been made to the value of the annotation which 
has been bestowed on Shakespeare's writings. Whether it 
has fully satisfied the just expectation that might have been 
formed has been questioned, and very harsh things have been 
said of it. For my own part, it seems to me that it would 
be to do the old commentators very great injustice were we 
not to acknowledge that they have done much in every one 
of the departments of legitimate criticism ; and that much 




of what they have done is extremely well done ; that their 
research has been most extensive and profound ; the result of 
that research exhibited with great accuracy; that much care and 
attention has been bestowed upon the regulation of the text, 
and that there have been many most admirable conjectures 
where the text has come down to us corrupted. They have 
theirshareof errors and mistakes; they have their redundancies 
and deficiencies ; but we owe them infinite obligations, as alt 
ought to confess who wish to understand these writings, but 
especially they who aspire to be themselves critics, com- 
mentators, or editors. It is not going a step too far to assert 
that there are many things which no diligence and no acumen 
of any person who at this late period enters the Shakesperian 
field would have detected for himself ; in other words, that 
many of the most valuable illustrations which these writings 
have received would have been at this hour as if they were not, 
had they not been presented to us by the force and genius 
of the old commentators. I bear them this testimony the 
more cordially, because I perceive a disposition abroad to 
undervalue their labours. It is the old story: blotting out 
old names on the wall of the Temple of Fame, and writing 
new ones over them. 

But take any recent edition ; remove from it all that is 
borrowed from the old Editors ; collect everything that is 
really new, and how insignificant a contribution it is. The v 
field has evidently been well laboured. If from what is done 
at home we turn to the labours of the men of other countries 
who have paid their homage to this great Poet, how every 



thing upon whicli the mind can settle in the opinion that 
here is an advance made in our knowledge of these writings, 
is found on examination to be but the echo of the voice of 
some critic at home. 

A few slips there are, perhaps many, even in the labours 
of the critics which have been admitted into the Variorum. 
But what of this? Is there any great body of criticism in 
which oversights are not to be found f Non ego offender 
paucis maculis. They were original inquirers, possessed with 
the honest purpose of devoting themselves to the illustration 
of writings on which it is said that no small portion of the 
nation's bterary reputation depends ; they brought a rea- 
sonable share of judgment, learning, and industry, and they 
have done good service. 

That they have left something to be discovered by those 
who follow them, is evident. If it were not so, there 
would have been no room for the present work, which is, 
throughout, supplementary to their labours. The subject, 
indeed, is so extensive, that there is no person who pays 
much attention to the history and literature of the period in 
which Shakespeare lived, and at the same time has his mind 
in some degree imbued with the language, thoughts, and 
subjects of his writings, who might not add something that 
was valuable to the mass of annotation already accumu- 
lated ; and it is to be desired that those whose minds are di- 
rected to the literature and history of the Elizabethan period 
would remember that the writings of this great poet are 
most especially worthy of their attention. 



This work has been prepared under the impression that I 
was to consider it as heing so much new matter added to the 
stock of Shakesperian criticism, and 1 have, perhaps, too 
scupulously forborne in most cases, when it was not neces- 
sary for the just and full evolution of my meaning, to notice 
the opinions of other commentators on passages which I have 
attempted to illustrate. I wish to presume that the reader 
is not unacquainted with much that has been done ; even 
that he is familiar with the notes in the Variorum. Where, 
they end I may be said to begin. It may be proper to add, 
that when I speak of the Variorum it is of the edition 
in twenty-one volumes, prepared for the most part by Mr, 
Malone, but carried through the press by his friend Mr. Bos- 
well, after the death of Mr. Malone, Like the first folio, it 
has some of the disadvantages of a posthumous publication. 
In a work of original criticism like this there will be some 
things, perhaps many, which will not meet with immediate 
assent. There is, however, in these volumes hardly any- 
thing presented to the public but after long consideration, 
and the mind having been repeatedly directed upon the idea, 
for there is very little which was not written down many 
years ago, making part of a collection, not inconsiderable, for 
the bves and writings of the poets and verse-writers of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ; so that what does not 
; first command assent, may ask for consideration from 
htr minds before it is finally dismissed. In making these 
illections, how often have I been struck with the thought, 
r difficult it is to recover new facts even in the lives of 
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men great as Shakespeare or Milton ; and how many English- 
men there are who did good service in their day and gene- 
ration who are now nearly forgotten by their countrymen. 

That, in common with the best of the commentators on 
the writings of this great poet, I shall be found to have my 
share of errors and misconceptions, is most probably the 
case. I am quite prepared to hear of them, to acknowledge, 
and correct them. My object is simply that these writings, 
in some points now misapprehended, shall be more justly 
understood; and I hope thus to do something to enlarge 
at least the harmless pleasures of my countrymen, and to 
support the honour and reputation of a great author. The 
mistakes and misapprehensions will float on the surface, 
and be easily skimmed off by the unkindly critic, or they 
will sink to the bottom, and be for ever lost : while there 
will still be something good and useful which may secure a 
place for a new name in some future Variorum. 
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AND 



OTHER FAMILIES CONNECTED WITH HIM. 



PROLUSIONS 



FAMILY OF SHAKESPEARE, &c. 



THE SHAKESPEARES. 

Toe surname Shakespeare binds together in bonds of 
consanguinity a tribe of Englishmen, who, for the most part, 
have affected only the commonest names in the English 
vocabulary, John, Thomas, William, and Richard, This 
cannot be said of surnames in general. It is the peculiarity 
of the surname Shakespeare which creates n presumption 
that all of the name are of the same lineage, almost equal to 
the certainty which historical evidence for each particular 
link would produce. The name we may presume to have 
been first adopted in the reign of King Edward the 
Third, when persons in the middle ranks of life began to be 
sensible to the convenience of having an invariable adjunct 
to what is properly the name, which should be common to 
every individual of the lineage. It does not occur in many 
copious lists of surnames of Englishmen of the period be- 
fore that reign ; and it docs occur in the reign of King Henry 
the Fourth. 

During the fifteenth century our means of arriving at 
alogical knowledge are very imperfect, when the sub- 
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2 THE SHAKESPEARES. 

ject of inquiry is a family in whom there inhered neither 
dignities nor large estates. The difficulty continues in full 
force till the time of the institution of parish registers. We 
know something of the Shakespeares in the fifteenth, six- 
teenth, and following centuries ; but still, as a family, it is 
but little that has been recovered concerning' them. They 
have never had an antiquary of their own to arrest the fleet- 
ing facts of their history, and they have never risen to a dis- 
tinction which led to the searching out their descent by 
public officers, and the recording it in the genealogical re- 
gisters of the realm. The great mass of the family are among 
those who are remembered in the offices of the ancient Chris- 
tian church as the ' forgotten dead.' Even that great pro- 
blem of all, to determine the grandfather of the poet, has 
never yet been solved, and the reader may be warned in 
limine that he will find nothing more on that subject than an 
approximation to the truth, in the ensuing pages. 

The Shakespeares have been of that rank only which gives 
monks to the monasteries, ministers to the church, and 
officers to the army ; respectable, but not great. One mem- 
ber of the family has in recent times gained honourable dis- 
tinction in an unfrequented walk of literature, and that is 
all. Yet is this race distinguished and adorned by one name, 
which is pre-eminent above every name, and the proudest 
house of Englishmen might be glad to attract jto themselves 
the glories which will for ever encircle the name of — Wil- 
liam Shakespeare. 

There is something so peculiar in the name, that it must 
have been adopted originally on some very peculiar sugges- 
tion. We want a good book on the English Personal No- 
menclature. The chapter in Camden's Remains is almost 
every thing we have, but it is hardly worthy of so great a 
nvin. The notes in Verstcgan's Restitution of decayed Intel- 
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ligence, are less valuable still. Among the few names which 
both have noticed, is Shakespeare, led to do so, as is 
probable, by the fame of the poet, to whose father Camden 
had, in his character of Clarencieux King of Arms, lately 
concurred in a grant of the insignia of gentry. " Some," 
says Camden, " are named from what they commonly carried, 
Palmer, that is pilgrim, for that they carried palme when 
they returned from Hierusalem ; Long-sword, Broad-spear, 
Fortescue, that is, Strong-shield ; and in some such respect, 
Break-speare, Shakespeare, Shotbo/t, Jt'at/staff'."* This does 
not satisfactorily answer any of the three questions which 
arise in considering a surname, (1) whether it were adopted 
in the first instance, or imposed; (2) what is the real mean- 
ing of the word ; and (3) how that meaning can be made 
congruous with the use of it by an individual or a family as 
the designation under which they are to pass. That it was 
given or assumed without a reason, and without some pro- 
priety, is an inadmissible presumption here as it is concern- 
ing words in the whole field of philology : and yet it is hard 
to say how the circumstance that he shook a spear can have 
given a name to any person. Zachary Bogan, a writer of 
the seventeenth century, who was struck with the singularity 
so celebrated a surname, says, " that it is equivalent to 
Idler," which, if really so, would account very satisfactorily 
for it as a family designation : " The custom first, waWeiv, 
to vibrate the spear before they used it, was so constantly 
kept, that lyxiaitaXot, a shake-speare, came at length to be an 

• Rentaiit concerning Britain, 4to. 1629, p. 107.— To thew names might 
have been added Shaiethaft , which ccemt to be of the same mintage. It occurs 
not unfreuuentlf a* the luioaiDe of peraom in the counties of Warwick Mid 
Worcester. A Walter de Sbakenshaft waa Sheriff of Worcestershire under the 
Earl of Warwick, in the I5t!i of Edward the Third. A Maurice Drawiword 
n in the reign of Edward the Second. 
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ordinary word, both in Homer and other poets, to signify a 
soldier."* What we want is evidence that shake-spear was 
used in England as a familiar word for a soldier, and that 
cannot, I apprehend, be produced. 

There has been endless variety in the form in which this 
name has been written. 1 can vouch for the following 
forms, all taken from writings of nearly the poet's own age, 
and those not the mere scrawls of rude and uneducated 
persons, but for the most part traced by the pens of profes- 
sional scribes, or at least "by persons who paid as much 
attention to uniformity of orthography as any of their neigh- 
bours : but, in truth, uniformity in the orthography of proper 
names was in those times not thought of, nor aimed at. 
Soh ak sp er — Sc hakesper — Schakespeyr. 
Shagspere. 

Shaxper — Sbaxpere — Shaxpeare — Shaxsper — Shaxspere 
— Shaxespere. 

Shakspere — Shakspear — Shakspeere — Shackspeare — 
Shackespeare — Shackespere — Shaksp eyr . 

Shakesper — Shakespere — Shakeseper — Shakyspere — 
S h akespi re — S hakespeire — Shakesp ear — S hakaspeare . 

They are all manifestly of the same type, and to these 
varieties others might be added. In two instances I have 
met with the name written Sa&pere. An Oliver Saxpere 
was a tenant of the honour of Ampthill in the time of King 
Charles the First ; and in the parish-register of St. Nicholas, 
Warwick, is the following entry among the burials: — " 1579. 
Junii; sexto die huj us mensis sepultus fuit Gulielnius Sax- 
pere, qui demersus fuit in rivulo aqua; qui vel qure vocatur 
Avona :" — a William Shakespeare drowned in the Avon, a 
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few miles from Stratford, when the poet was in the six- 
teenth year of his age.* 

We may discern through these varieties of orthography, 
that there were in the poet's time three modes of pro- 
nouncing the name. First, that which is presented to the 
mind by the word Shaksper: (2) that in which the first 
syllable is short, being pronounced as if there was no medial 
e ; but the second syllable is lengthened into spere or spear .* 
and (3) the form which the poet used in his printed works, 
with or without an hyphen, Shakespeare. It is no unrea- 
sonable conjecture that there was a rustic and a courtly 
mode. The poet himself might be called by his honest 
neighbours at Stratford and Shottery, Mr. Sbasper, while 
his friends in London honoured him, as we know historically 
they did, with the more stately name of Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare or Shakespear kept its ground as the received 
and proper orthography of the poet's name till the time of 
the two very eminent commentators Stcevens and Malone. 
In an evil hour they agreed, for no apparent reason, to 
abolish the e in the first syllable, so that if the orthography 
is to represent the pronunciation or the pronunciation to be 
conformable with the orthography, the name should be 
pronounced as in the second of the three modes above 
mentioned. A contemporary critic of inferior note in 
1785 introduced another variation. In his hands the name 
became Shakspere, with the object, no doubt, of bringing 
back the orthography to the form in which the name is 
said to be found traced by the poefs own hand fin his 



There are aereral 



* I nut not omit to acknowledge, were it only that I might eiprese publicly 
ht regret far the recent lots of bo excellent ■ genealogist, that I one my ac- 
quaintance with thia entry in the Warwick Register to the kindness of Mr. 
G. F. Belt!, the late Lancaster Herald. 

t The critic here alluded to ia Mi. Pinkerton, the author of a work entitled. 
LHttri on Littraturt, by Robtri Htron, Est/. I 
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Can any one doubt how Jonson meant the name to be 
pronounced when he wrote 

To draw no envy, Shakespeare, dq thy name, 
Am I thus ample to thy book and fame. 

Or he who wrote in a noble rivalry of Jonson, and whose 
still undetected incognito is one of the greatest reproaches to 
the antiquaries of English poetical criticism,* 

This — and mncli more which cannot be expressed 
But by himself, his tongue, and hia own breast, — 
Was Shakespeare's freehold.— 

Or take the better known lines of Milton : 

What 1 needs my Shakespeare for his honoured bone* 
The labour of an age in piled stones. 

But we may ask the advocates of the orthographies which 
have been propounded as to supersede that to which the 
public eye was long accustomed, whether any of the poets 
who have sought to express their devotion to him, the 
greatest of them all, had any other idea than that their lines 
should be read with both syllables in their lengthened sound ? 

Enough has now been said on this subject ; and I shall 
dismiss it for ever with one remark. We are not to look to the 

» Above the rest so happy maist thon be ; 

For itarntd Colin layi his pipes to gage, 
And ii to Fayrie gon a pilgrimage: 
The more our moan. 

Drayton's Third Bclogut. 
■ The signature ia J. M. S. 'Jasper Mayne, Student' is the received explana- 
tion [ bnt it may be questioned whether he was equal to (he production of them, 
though there ore verses of his, inferior indeed, bnt not very unlike them. -They 
could not bo Milton's. I have heard ' Master John Selden ' aa a conjecture, 
and there axe some probabilities attending it. Mr. Boaden wrote an elegant 
criticism upon these lines, and in assigning them to their author he treats the 
signature as a mere blind, and boldly asserts that they are Chapman's. There 
were many verse writers of the period, the initial letters of whose names were 
J. M. but they are all obscure men except Mayne and Milton; and he could 
have been no common person who produced this noble tribute to the memory 
of Shakespeare. 
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private manuscript of any person of those times as the guide 
to the mode in which a name should be written by ourselves 
when we possess printed evidence tolerably uniform from the 
person himself, and his contemporaries ; — unless, indeed, we 
are prepared to unsettle all the established orthography of 
English names. Shall Lady Jane Grey become Lady Jane 
Grayc, yet it is certain that she wrote her name thus ? Shall 
the Dudleys become Dudde/eys, or the Cromwells Crum- 
wells ? These are but a very few of the distinguished names 
of the Elizabethan period which would fall before the scythe 
of such innovation.* 

Research or good fortune may hereafter bring to light 
earlier instances of the name ; but the first that has pre- 
sented itself to me is of the year in which Thomas Shepeye 
and Henry Wilkoc were bailiffs of Coventry, which was, I 
believe, in the reign of Henry the Fourth, They account 
into the Exchequer for two shillings for the goods and chat- 
tels of Thomas Shakespere * mere', (which appears to be an 
abbreviation of mercerioj who being indicted of felony had 
fled. No very satisfactory commencement of the history of 
a family ; but this piece of evidence serves as well as abetter 
to prove the existence of the name, to exhibit something of 
the quality in which the party lived, and to shew that the 
family, at the beginning of the fifteenth century, were seated 
in the county in which we find them afterwards living, and in 
that particular part of it, the Arden district, where the name 
was afterwards most frequent. Coventry may then be taken 
as, according to our present knowledge, the original habitat 
of the Shakespeares, and it was perhaps among the citizens 



* I notice with great pleasure that a stand is befog made in defence of the 
true orthography by Mr. Collier, in his Edition of the Works, who gives tire 
putt his naioe in its fair proportions Shaimjieare, nnd the Society of which he 
is the Director calls itself the Shakespeare Society. 
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of that antient city that the name arose which has since been 
so celebrated. 

Shakespeare, we know, his race of honour and profit run, 
returned to end his days in the town in which he was born ; 
nnd in the search for the name in early times 1 have scarcely 
found it any where except in the southern parts of Warwick- 
shire and the adjacent parts of the counties of Worcester 
and Gloucester; so that it seems as if the family in general 
had felt in early times a strong affection for their native soil. 
Wide negative assertions it is neither safe nor wise to make, 
but I may state that, as far as ray own knowledge at present 
extends, there had been no permanent settlement of Shake- 
speares at the beginning of the sixteenth century any where 
else, except that there were some persons of the name in the 
country about Derby and Mansfield, of whom were Richard 
Shakesper, one of the persons to whom Dame Cecily Flogan 
conveyed lands for public uses at Mansfield at the very be- 
ginning of the reign of Henry the Eighth, and Peter Schake- 
speyr, who, in the 3Gth of that reign, was among the inhabit- 
ants of that town, and John Shakespere, who was living at 
the same time in the ward or dosenry of the Sadlegate at 
Derby. In the reign of Elizabeth there was not, I have reason 
to think, any other person of the name of Shakespeare living 
in London, besides the poet and a John Shakspere, who in 
1GOO lived in the parish of St. Martin in the Fields. In the 
reign of Philip and Mary a John Shakespere was rector of 
Fliford, in the diocese of Worcester ; and among the monks 
who were expelled from the monastery of Bordesley in that 
diocese, we find the name of a Roger Shakespere, to whom 
was granted an annuity of one hundred shillings during life. 
The earliest will of any person of the name which is now 
to be found in the Register Office at Worcester is of the year 
1539. The testator is a Thomas Shakspere. He desires to 
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be buried in the churchyard of St. Nicholas at Alcester be- 
fore our Lady Chantry, and he bequeaths 3*. 4rf. to the 
church. He seems to have died in early life, as both his 
parents were living, Richard his father and Margaret his 
mother, to each of whom he leaves twenty shillings. He 
gives the same sum to Alexander Fox, his wife's son, and 
the remainder of his property to his wife Margaret and his 
son William, who was then under years of discretion. The 
rector of Alcester, Sir William Denton, is a witness, and it 
was proved not long after the date, at Stratford on Avon, in 
the chapel of the Holy Trinity there, before Rowland Taylor, 
LL.D. Commissary of Hugh, Bishop of Worcester, both af- 
terwards Protestant martyrs. 

The Richard Shakspere mentioned in this will, is probably 
the person of that name who occurs in the Valor Ecclesias- 
ticus of the 26th of King Henry the Eighth, as bailiff to 
the nuns of the neighbouring priory of Wroxhall, and collec- 
tor of their rents, witli a fee of -10 shillings a year. This 
answers to the year 1534. The bailiffship of a monastery 
was an office of great respectability; and, the lands being 
often large, one of no small local influence. It appears also 
by accounts of Agnes Lyde, the late prioress, now in the 
Augmentation Office, that Richard Shakspere was a tenant 
of the monastery also. He held a cottage with its appur- 
tenances, in the lordship of Wroxhall, in 1536; and was 
tenant jointly with Richard Wodham of three crofts and a 
grove in Hasseley, demised by indenture under the common 
seal, on June 1, in the 15th of Henry the Eighth, 1523-4. 

In that year Richard Shaksper was living at Wroxhall, 
and was assessed on goods of the value of 40 shillings to the 
subsidy then granted. In the .H7th of that reign, 1545-6, 
he appears to have been dead, his name not being found in 
the Subsidy Roll, but three other Shakespeares are assessed 
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on small sums at Wroxhall, all of whom were named Wil- 
liam. One appears to have been of better substance than 
the rest, William Shaxespere, he being assessed on the sum 
f 6/. 

A William Shakespere, as well as Richard, appears among 
the customary tenants late of the nuns of Wroxhall, in the 
28th of Henry the Eighth, 1536-7 : and a John Shackspere, 
then deceased, had held a tenement or messuage in Wrox- 
hall, with an orchard and 6ve crofts, which had been demised 
in the 24th of that reign to Alice Taylor of Hanwell, in the 
county of Oxford, spinster. A later John Shakespere was 
tenant of the lands at Hasseley or Haseler, which had been 
demised to Richard Shakespere and Richard Woodham, in 
the 15th of Henry the Eighth : but this John, in the 36th of 
Henry the Eighth, 1544-5, is spoken of as late tenant. In 
that year, the site of the monastery of Wroxhall, with the 
rectory, and much of its possessions, were granted by the 
crown to Robert Burgoine and John Scudamore, and so 
became the principal seat of the Burgoine family. From 
that time therefore we lose the benefit of any further public 
accounts of the Shakespeares who bved at Wroxhall. 

Of all the Shakespeares of whom we can recover any 
notices, it appears to me that these Shakespeares of Wrox- 
hall have the best claim to be considered the progenitors of 
the Shakespeares of Stratford upon Avon. The father of 
the poet, who was born before the general institution of 
parism-registers, and was the first of the name settled at 
Stratford, has hitherto eluded all attempts at affiliation, and 
it is to be feared that anything beyond a high probability is 
not now to be attained. I state, not as meaning by any 
means that it should be implied that I regard the evidence 
to he otherwise than that of a probability more or less 
cogent, that the poet's father, John Shakespeare, of Strat- 
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ford, was son of a William of Wroxhall, and grandson of the 
Richard Shakespeare who was the tenant of the nuns of 
Wroxhall, and at the time of the dissolution the bailiff of 
their estates. 

I state this only as being what appears to me the most 
reasonable presumption, after some attention to the faint 
traces of their path in life, which the Shakespeares of those 
generations have left behind them in the country, which 
however we do certainly know, by the testimony of the 
Heralds, to have been the seat of the ancestors of the 
poet. 

If I may be allowed to point the attention of the War- 
wickshire antiquaries to a possible source of further informa- 
tion on this subject, I would suggest the Court Rolls, if such 
exist, of the manor of Wroxhall, and generally the evidences 
respecting Wroxhall and its vicinity, which originated after 
the grant to the Burgoines, and which may still remain in 
the hands of the family. The original position of John 
Shakespeare, of Stratford, his early claim to the distinction 
of coat-armour, and his marriage in that neighbourhood to 
the daughter of Robert Arden, a gentleman of worship, all 
indicate that he was sprung of persons who were of some con- 
sideration, and yet of all the Shakespeares in that neighbour- 
hood of whom we can obtain any account, those of Wroxhall 
appear to have been the only family who were a little ele- 
vated above the ordinary level. Nor in this uncertainty is 
there any thing peculiar. Where willsare not existing, when 
parish registers were not, where there are no monumental 
inscriptions, if our inquiries relate to families with whose 
affairs the escheators did not intermeddle, we must often be 
content with probabilities only, which can but by some 
fortunate chance, on which the re is no previous calculation, 
be converted into certainties. I add, as strengthening the 
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probability, that John Shakespeare, of Stratford, gave the 
two Wroxhall names of Richard and William to two of his 
children. 

We find Shakespeares remaining at Wroxhall in the time of 
Elizabeth and James the First, who appear to have been 
reduced. John Shaksper, of Wroxhall " laborer," whose will 
is dated December 17, 1574, desires to be buried in the 
churchyard of Wroxhall, gives his son Edward half of his 
goods, to his sister Alice a lamb, to his brother William 
Sbakspere a horse-cloth of medley, and his best shirt. He 
names his cousin Laurence Shaxper,of Halsallor Balsall, his 
brother Woodam's children, and his wife Isabel, whom he 
makes executor. Again, a William Shaxspeare, of Wroxhall, 
husbandman, made his will April 17, 1609, leaving every 
thing to one Joan Shrive, except groats to each of his bro- 
thers* and sisters' children. 

At the close of the reign of Henry the Eighth and in the 
reign of Edward the Sixth a Shakespeare lived at Packwood, 
in Warwickshire, whose name was Christopher. There was 
also at precisely the same period a Ralph Shakesperc, and 
Bridget his wife, mother of Elizabeth Batty, who had lands 
at Barston and Escott. In the 13th of Elizabeth a Ralph 
Shakespere, probably the same, was living at Berks well. 
There was also a race of Shakespeares at Warwick, the heads 
of whom were all of the name of Thomas. They are found 
from the 35th of Henry the Eighth to the 11th of James the 
First, in which year Thomas Shakespere, 'gentleman,' was 
bailiff of the town. He was indeed alive as late as the 22d 
of that reigti. 

Mr. Malone, or the editor of his posthumous work, has 
made an important mistake respecting one of the Thomas 
Shakespeares of Warwick, a shoemaker there ; he says, he 
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died ' possessed of the lordship of Balsall.'* This would 
have raised him above the ordinary level, and would have 
been a very singular circumstance, considering what was his 
occupation ; but I have seen the will, from which Mr. Malone 
quotes, and instead of shewing that he possessed the lord- 
ship of Balsall, it shews only that he had lands in that lord- 
ship : ' My wife Agnes to have her free bench of my lands 
in the lordship of Balsall.* This will was made in 1577. 
He had a daughter Joan, wlio was married to Francis Ley, 
and three sons, William his eldest, who was no doubt the 
William Sasspere who was drowned in the Avon at War- 
wick in 1579, Thomas who continued at Warwick, and John 
who seems to have been the John Shakespeare the shoe- 
maker of Stratford, contemporary with John Shakespeare, 
the poet's father, an identity of name among the inhabitants 
of Stratford, which contributes something to the uncertainty 
which rests upon the history of the poet's immediate ancestor. 
There was another branch of the family of Shakespeare 
seated at Uowington, a village about three miles from Strat- 
ford. Of these Shakespcares Mr. Malone has collected and 
preserved many particulars. But they were at Uowington 
long before the period at which his notices of them com- 
mence, and the eera of the first known Shakespeare of Row- 

* BoavrtlPi Malone, 810. 1831, vol. ii. p. l:i. — This work lies under the 
disadvantage of being a posthumous publication, and the Life U no more 
than an unfinished piece. It ia due to the memory of a man who devoted 
many years to the study and illustration of the Life and Writings of this great 
Poet, and who has done ao much substantial service for him, to keep this fact 
before the public, for this is only one of several such oversights which might be 
pointed out. How much is due to Malonc's industry and felicity in this depart- 
ment, may be seen by comparing with his. later accounts of the Life of Shakes- 
peare. They are all rich in information in the parts which correspond to those 
of which Malone haa written, as they are poor where Malone'a narrative, if 
ever written, is not now to be found. 
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in corresponds with that of Richard, the bailiff of the 
. of Wroxhall, and probably begins a little before it 
is certain, that in the 15th of Henry the Eighth, 
1523-4, there were two John Shakespers living at Rowing- 
ton, and as one of them is styled 'junior,' it seems that 
they stood in the relation of father and son. The son must 
have been grown up and a housekeeper, as he is assessed to 
the subsidy of that year on goods of the value of forty shil- 
lings, the goods of the elder John being valued at £6. In 
another simdar document in the Exchequer, the date of 

^ which is lost, he is styled ' senior/ and his goods are esti- 
mated at £7. On the whole the birth of this person may be 
carried back to the reign of Edward the Fourth, In the 34th 
of Henry the Eighth, 1512-3, on a fall of timber in the lord- 
ship of Rowington, John Shaxspere bought 120 lopps, and 
Richard Shaxspere 15 lopps. Three years later there were 
four persons of the name of Shakespeare living at Rowington 
and chargeable to the subsidy. Their names were John, 
Thomas, Richard, and Laurence. These persons were all 
antecedent to the Shakespeares of Rowington of whom Mr. 
Malutie speaks, and lived at the period most material in an 
inquiry into the descent of the poet- 
There is even at Worcester an earlier will of a Shakespeare 
f Rowington than any of those consulted by Mr. Malone, 
and it shews the quality of this branch of the Shakespeare 
family perhaps better than any thing which he has told us. 
It is the will of ' Richard Shakyspere, of the parish of Row- 
ington, weyver,' and bears date June 15, 1560. He desires 
to be buried in the churchyard of Rowington ; he gives a 
' weyving-loom ' to his son William Shakyspere, 6a. 8d. to 
each of his daughters, and some trifle to his son Richard, 
then under twenty-three years of age. He makes his bro- 
■ers-in-Iaw John Reve and William Reve his executors, who 
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proved the will June 30, 1561. A Richard Shaxspere was 
one of the witnesses. 

There are some important omissions in Mr. Malone's ac- 
count of the will of John Shakspere, of Rowington, or 
Rownton, as it stands in the will, made in 1574. He gives 
his son Thomas £-20, his son George his free land in Shrew- 
ley, his daughter Annis 15 marks to her marriage ; his aunt 
Ley, the midwife, is to have a bushel of corn. He speaks 
of two brothers, named Nicholas and Thomas, and makes his 
wife Ellinor executor. The inventory of his goods has the 
total £ &?. 4*. 6rf. 

Richard Shakespeare, the elder, of Rowington, whose will, 
1591, is also abstracted by Mr. Malone, was a * turner.' 
Beside the four sons, John, Roger, Thomas, and William, 
whom Mr, Malone names, he had a daughter named 
Dorothy Jenks ; and the will of another Richard, of Rowing- 
ton, made in 1613, supplies other information for the genea- 
logy beside that which is extracted by Mr. Malone, as it 
gives the names of the four sons of his son Richard, which 
were Thomas, William, Richard, and John, who were then all 
under fifteen years of age. This Richard desires to be bu- 
ried in the church or church-yard of Rowington, a slight in- 
dication of some advancement of the family, all before having 
been content to lie outside the walls of the church. 

There is at Worcester another will of a member of this 
branch of the family, of the same year with the preceding, 
namely, that of Thomas Shaxsper, of Mowsley End, in Row- 
ington. He desires to be buried in the church or church- 
yard ; he names his wife Annis, his son John, who is to pay 
±'20, due to his (John's) uncle John Scott. He names two 
Other sons, Thomas and Richard, and three daughters, El- 
linor, Joan, and Annis, to each of whom he leaves 4120. 

From the 41st of Elizabeth, 1597-8, to the 22d of James 
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the First, 1624-5, a Thomas Shakesper, probably the 
person whose will is just noticed, and his son of the same 
name, are the only persons assessed to the subsidies at 
Rowington. 

Mr. Malone shews the continuance of Shakespeares at 
Rowington to his own time ; and some years ago various ori- 
ginal deeds of the family were offered for sale. 

On the whole we may collect from such evidence as re- 
mains, that in the half-century before the time when the 
Shakespeares first appear at Stratford, there were three fami- 
lies of the name in that vicinity, and no more : others who 
have been mentioned, seated in other places, appearing to have 
been rather casual and transient inhabitants than members 
of a genealogical series of Shakespcares located on the spot. 
The three families are those of Wroxhall, Warwick, and 
Rowington, all of whom may be traced back into the period 
of time when we are to seek for the poet's grandfather, the 
main object in this inquiry, and all continuing during the 
time that the poet's father was laying the foundation of 
another family at Stratford, and even all continuing to exist 
in the same places during the whole life of him who was 
giving tothe name its imperishable celebrity. Inoneofthese 
three families the grandfather, whoever he was, is to be 
found. I have ventured to express my own opinion, that 
he was of the Shakespeares of Wroxhall. That he was not 
of the Shakespeares of Warwick is clear; and if of the 
Shakespeares of Rowington, the , Shakespeares of Stratford 
could hardly have escaped notice in some of their many wills. 
Yet it must be admitted, that the names of John, William, 
and Richard occur in the Rowington branch as well as in 
that which was planted at Wroxhall. 

Mr. Malone was unquestionably right when he delivered 
bis opinion, founded on the examination of many documents, 
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that there was no Shakespeare at Stratford before the settle- 
ment in that town of John, the father of the poet. Respect- 
ing the precise time when John settled at Stratford he speaks 
vaguely, thus : — " John Shakespeare, wherever he may have 
been horn, settled at Stratford not very long after the year 
1550 ; for in the middle of the year 1555 a suit was insti- 
tuted against him in the Bailiffs Court."* It may be more 
precisely stated thus : — his name does not appear among the 
persons assessed at Stratford to the payment of the relief 
granted in the third of Edward the Sixth, 1549-50; but at 
the Court of our Lord the King for the burgh of Stratford, 
held on April 29, in the sixth of Edward the Sixth, 1552, we 
do find his name. So that, unless he was there as a boy, we 
may without much chance of error fix upon the year 1551 as 
that in which the family first came to Stratford. 

The passage in the Court Roll must be extracted, as there 
is another fact of some importance to be collected from it. 
" Item, juratores present, super sacramentum suum quod 
Humphridust Reynolds (xiirf.), Adrianus Quyney (xiiof.), et 
Johannes Shakyspere (xiid.), fecerunt sterquinarium in vico 
vocato Hendley Stret« contra ordinationes Curia;. Ideo 
ipsi in misericord ia." The fact is this : that here we have 
very probable evidence that John Shakespeare lived, in 1552, 
in that part of the town known as Henley Street, where is 
situated the house which, by constant tradition, is said to 
have been the poet's birth-place. This is the best support 
ever given to the tradition. He had for his neighbours, Rey- 
nolds and Quiney, both persons of the better condition at 
Stratford, municipal names, and both of families living for a 



* BtumrWi Malone, vol. ii. p. 49. 

t The name of High Reynold! appears lu frequency in documents relating 
to Stratford at this period, tliat there may be pretumcj to be in tilts cue a cle- 
rical error in the record quoted. 
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long time on terms of intimacy with the Shakespeare s, as 
may be inferred from a legacy being left by the poet to Wil- 
liam Reynolds, and from Shakespeare's daughter, Judith, 
becoming the wife of Thomas Quiney. 

We have the be3t possible evidence that this John Shake- 
speare married Mary, daughter and coheiress of Robert 
Arden, a gentleman who lived at Wilmecote, a village near 
Stratford ; the fact being set forth in the draft of an intended 
grant of arms to John Shakespeare by Sir William Dethick, 
Garter King at Arms, in 159G. The precise date of this 
marriage has never been ascertained ; but Mr. Malone's infer- 
ence from the will of the lady's father seems to be correct, 
that the marriage had not taken place at the time when the 
will was made, November 21, 155ft. The will was proved on 
the 17th of December following, and during this interval 
Robert Arden must have died. The eldest known issue of 
the marriage was a daughter named Joan, who was baptized 
at Stratford, on September 15, 1558. The year 1557 may, 
therefore, with some confidence, be assigned as the year of 
the marriage, that is, immediately on the lady's entering into 
possession of the property, which was not inconsiderable, 
left to her by her father. 

I shall speak hereafter of the Ardens, but there is still one 
point more in the early, or what may be called the antiqua- 
rian history of the Shakespeare family, on which something 
must be said : the supposed grant to an ancestor of John 
Shakespeare of lands and tenements in Warwickshire, for 
service rendered to King Henry the Seventh. From 159b' to 
1599, which was at a time when Shakespeare was in the 
plenitude of his fame as a dramatic writer, there were com- 
munications between his family and the College of Arms, 
touching a grant of coat-armour. The application was made 
on behalf of John Shakespeare the father. There can be no 
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doubt that, a grant was made accordingly, indeed the fact is 
distinctly stated in official papers, though no formal copy of a 
grant exists, and we find only three paper drafts, or rather 
studies for the grant, confusedly written, being all full of 
corrections and interlined matter. 

The first of these is dated in 1596. This is No. 23 
of the Manuscript known as 'Vincent,' No. 157. Mr. 
Malone's copy * is not quite exact ; and the clause of which 
we are speaking ought to have been printed thus: — " Being 
therefore solicited, and by credible report informed that 
John Shakespeare, of Stratford-upon-Avon, in the countie 
of Warwick, whose [parents and late] antecessors were for 
there valcant and faithfull services advaunced and rewarded 
by the most prudent prince King Henry the Seventh, of 
famous memorie, sithence which time they have continewed 
at those parts in good reputation and credit," &c. The words 
placed in crotchets are interlined. f 

This is followed in the same MS. volume by another draft, 
No. 24, very like the former, but not exactly agreeing with 
it, having the same date, October 20, in the 38th of Eliza- 
beth. This document is unfortunately imperfect in the 
clause which is now under consideration ; but enough remains 
to shew that the herald who drew it had no very precise 
information on the point, for, though it is evident that the 
gift is referred to King Henry the Seventh, yet the person or 



• BowelVa Maltmc, vol. ii. p. 541. 

| It is extraordinary that Mr. Malone'a copy should not contain the clause 
which follows the word 'margant.' " Sign ifiing hereby (hat it sbalbe lawfull for 
the soid John Shakespeare, gent, and for hia children yssno and poiteriti', at all 
tymes convenient, to make ihewe of and to have blazoned the same achevement 
on theyre iheeld or cote of anna, [crests, cognizances] escutcheon!, seals, rings, 
signets, penons, gujdons, edifyces, utensils, liveries, tombs, and monuments, or 
Otherwise .... in all lawful warlike facts or civile use and eierciiei, according to 
the Lanes of Arms, without Ictt or interruption of any other person or persons." 




tersons of the Shakespeare ancestry to whom the grant was 
made, are spoken of thus : — " .... parents ■ . . late anteces- 
sors," &c. over which latter word the word " grandfather" is 
written. 

We come now to the third of these drafts, in which Cam- 
den Clarencieux is joined with Dethick. This is of the year 
1599; so that the business probably was some years under 
consideration. It is printed by Mr. Malone* from the ori- 
ginal, which is in the vol. R. 2 1 , in the Library of the Col- 
lege of Arms. In this we have the same proofs of uncer- 
tain or imperfect information respecting the individual to 
whom the grant was made ; but still we have the general asser- 
tion that such a grant was made by King Henry the Seventh, 
and that the lands were in those parts of Warwickshire in 
which the ancestors of John Shakespeare had lived for some 
descents in good reputation and credit. I distinguish the 
interlined matter by placing it within crotchets: — "whose 
parent [great grandfather] and [late] antecessor, for his 
faithfull and approved service to the late most prudent prince 
King Henry 7i of famous memorie, was advanced and re- 
warded with lands and tenements given to him in those parts 
of Warwickshire," &c. 

We have now before us the whole evidence of these docu- 
ments, and, by comparing one with another, we must perceive 
that there was no clear knowledge on the subject at the 
time, but that the whole rested on a vague tradition ; 
so that we ought not to wonder that even Mr. Malone's 
industry and sagacity were foiled when he sought for this 
royal grant ; yet we shall not think it necessary to suppose, 
as Mr. Malone does, that certain grants to the Ardens and 
not to the Shakespeares are those to which the heralds 
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really refer; the construction being plainly in all of them, that 
the grant had been made to a male ancestor of John Shake- 
speare. Indeed the object was to give some proof of his 
own gentility by descent (the Arden connection is treated of 
apart) ; and the clauses, vague as they are, do establish a certain 
degree of probability, that a Shakespeare in the direct line 
of the poet's ancestry did perform some worthy service to 
King Henry the Seventh, did receive from him some reward, 
which reward may have been, as one of the documents dis- 
tinctly asserts, lands and tenements in those parts of War- 
wickshire in which the Shakespeares of this part of the 
family had lived ; though no such grant has been found upon 
record, nor can the possession of any such lands be proved 
by inquisition, or traced out of the hands of the grantee. 
The person to whom the grant, whatever it was, was made, 
must have belonged to the generation next above llichard 
Shakespeare the bailiff of the nuns of Wroxhall. 

The general effect of the information comprised in these 
documents is, that John Shakespeare, wiien he settled at 
Stratford, was a man of some pretension by descent, and 
this condition I have shown to be better satisfied by con- 
necting him with the Wroxhall Shakespeares than with any 
other of the lines. His marriage with the coheir of Arden, 
which, as I shall soon shew, brought him into connection 
with a family of very ancient gentry in Warwickshire, points 
to the same conclusion respecting him. 

We have another fact to which sufficient attention has not 
been given, when the inquiry has been into the quality of 
the family from whom the poet sprung, which shews that, 
early in life, long before the son had increased the property 
of the family by his professional exertions, and therefore no 
way connected with that success, John Shakespeare was in 
conference with the heralds respecting the arms which he was 
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entitled to bear ; and exhibited a kind of evidence, not to be 
disregarded, that his progenitors had used coat-armour. 
This was in 156S-9, at the time when he was bailiff, that is, 
chief officer, equivalent to mayor, of the town of Stratford. 
When he applied in 1599 for the grant, he " produced," as 
the grant expresses it, " this his auncient cote of armes, 
heretofore assigned to him whilst he was her Majesty's 
officer, justice and bailiff of that town." The precise effect 
of this expression is not quite clear. If by " assigned" we 
to understand " granted" or " confirmed," what necessity 
was there for the subsequent grant by Dethick and Camden ? 
We must take " assigned" in some more subdued sense ; but, 
reduce it as we will, we are still forced upon this acknowledge- 
lent, that as early as 1569 John Shakespeare was in commu- 
nication with the heralds respecting the arms which he was 
entitled to bear ; that he produced a figure which he alleged 
his ancestors had borne ; and that there was something more 
than a mere tacit allowance of his right by descent to use it. 
This fails very little short of establishing the fact, that he 
was what, in the language of heraldry, constitutes " a 
gentleman of blood." * 

These heraldic documents are of the utmost importance in 
researches : but it is much to be regretted, that when the 



* There ii * rery spirited drawing of the Arms and Crest of Shakespeare in 
L MS. 6140. f. 45 b.o»er which i> written, "William Shakspere," and there 
if added, as the authority, " A Patent from William Dethick, Garter Principal 
King of Anns." On the same page are the arms which were granted to " M. 
Drayton, of Warwickihire, Esq." The figore is a Pegasus on a field aaure 
guttle d'eau, with a Mercury'* cap for the crest. It is a manuscript of 
Nicholas Charles, one of the Heralds. It maybe added, while on this subject, 
that Molina, a surgeon in Shoe Lane, who married s daughter of John Florio, 
the supposed original of Holofernes, bad a. grant from Sir William Segar, dated 
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grant was made there was no registration of what John 
Shakespeare could so easily have told of his ancestors ; and 
again, that when, in 1619, the Heralds held a Visitation of 
Warwickshire, and there was such a rush of Stratford people 
to record their arms and pedigrees, the Shakespeares of that 
town had then been three years extinct. Had this visita- 
tion occurred a very few years earlier, there can be no doubt 
that Shakespeare would have been found among his friends 
and neighbours, the Combes, Nashes, Reynolds', Lanes, 
Kempsons, Rutters, Woodwards, at the heralds' levees, and 
that we should have received from his own dictation evi- 
dence which would have dispelled all that is vague and un- 
certain in this inquiry- 
Such inquiries may be derided as useless, or decried as 
administering to a foolish assumption ; but this is to take far 
too narrow a view of them. It may signify little from whom 
a great man is sprung; and Shakespeare, like ten thousand 
other men, well or ill descended, owes more to himself than 
to his ancestors. It is also true, as he himself tells us, that 

Nature cannot cbooie her origin ; 

and that therefore it is poor matter of unseemly self-satisfac- 
tion in any one that he can trace the history of his family, or 
the possession of property by them, into times more remote 
than another is able to do. But the reflecting mind will 
perceive that there is more in it than this ; for that the genius 
and character of every man, great or small, are influenced and 
moulded very much by the persons to whose hands nature 
first consigns him ; that many which may seem to be the con- 
sidered opinions of the man, are in reality but the prejudices 
of birth and family ; and that if we would understand the 
real character and genius of any man, however great, or if we 
would understand our own, we must know what those ori- 
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pnal prejudices were; and if the inquiry is meant to be 
conducted as every one would wish the inquiry to be con- 
ducted into the history of such a mind as Shakespeare's, where 
we have writings, traces of his thought, monuments of that 
mind, imperishable, that have influenced millions of other 
inds, and will influence more through a long tract of time 
j come, we must not rest satisfied with what we can learn of 
his immediate ancestors only, but see, if possible, from what 
kind or class of persons they bad received their own first 
:npressions, and bow their characters had been formed to 
hat they were. We may be often foiled in such researches : 
in the present case it is not much that can be done; but 
what can be done ought to be done, and the first step to be 
t this pioneering of genealogical inquiry. 
We obtain further information respecting the transaction 
1569 from notes which are appended to the draft in 
Vincent, 15/, No, 21 : " This John sheweth a patierne 
thereof under Clarence Cook's hand in paper xx yeares past." 
It appears then that the herald with whom on that occasion 
John Shakespeare communicated, was no other than Robert 
Cooke, the Clarencieux King at Arms, who was one of the 
most distinguished members of the college ; and that be bad 
given his sanction to the use of the arms so far as to deliver 
a drawing of them on paper to him. 

These arms were no doubt in all respects those which 
rere afterwards more formally assigned to the family : the 
;olden spear with a silver head on a bend sable, laid on a 
golden field, with a falcon supporting a spear for the crest. 
They are well known, and require no remark from me. But 
it seems extraordinary that so little notice has been taken of 
the motto ; the family motto of the poet. It is " Non sanz 
'' expressive as it seems, in the first instance, of the 
the bearer to display the insignia, beneath which the 
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scroll was to be placed, but capable also of a more particular 
application. I am but a "poor player," but I bear these 
insignia of gentry not without right. This, however, is sup- 
posing that the motto was the poet's own choice, which may 
not have been the case,* 

It seems, however, proper to observe that among the com- 
plaints which Brook, an ill-natured and envious member of 
the college, brought against Dethick and the illustrious 
Camden, one was, that they had not exercised a sound 
discretion in the grant which they had made. I have not 
been able to find any copy of Brook's Complaint; but there 
are in existence several copies of the answer given by 
the Garter and Clarencieux Kings. From them we learn, 
1. That there was an objection taken to the figure, that it 
was too like the coat of the old Barons Mauley, being in 
fact the coat of that very ancient house, with the addition 
only of the spear ; to which it is replied, that the same objec- 
tion might as well be made to Harley, which also resembles 
Mauley, and that the spear upon the bend is a very "patible 
difference." 2. To the quality of the person to whom the 
grant was made. The answer to this is, that he had been a 
magistrate at Stratford on Avon, a justice of the peace, which 
can, however, mean no more than that he was a justice of the 
peace during the year when he was bailiff, and in virtue of 
that office ; further, that he had married a daughter and heir 
of Arden, and that he was a man of good substance and abi- 
lity. The notes in Vincent, 157, No. 24, were evidently 
made with a view to this defence. The sum of ±'500 is there 
set down as a valuation in money of the estate of John 
Shakespeare, a part of which consisted in lands and tene- 

• It it remarkable (hat only a very few jean before, Sir John Ferae in hii 
Glorir of GcHtmitie, 4to. ljBo, a book which iu known to Shakespeare, has 
placed the hiitnoHu io very disreputable compauy. See |ip. 313 and 339. 
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icnts. Arden, whose daughter he married, is there styled 
a gentleman of worship ;" as indeed he was. 
An inference which may be drawn from the transactions of 
John Shakespeare with the heralds at, as we see, different 
periods of his life, and his having carried to the utmost ex- 
tent consistent with truth his claim to hereditary gentility, is, 
that the original prejudices of the poet would be aristocrat! - 
cal, that is, that the influences communicated by his parents 
would be of that character; and further, that they would be 
likely to educate him as to them it appeared the heir of a 
family of some consideration ought to be educated. They 
appear to have done so, for it is quite clear that he was long 
enough at a grammar school to have had his mind deeply 
imbued with classic lore ; not to be made a critic or scholar 
such as Parr or Porson, or even to have had his mind sub- 
dued to an acknowledgment of the supreme beauty of the 
iodels sent down from long past ages, but to have gained 
ich an acquaintance with the whole range of classic history 
and fable as may well be deemed extraordinary. And this 
leads to the question, What really were the circumstances in 
life of the poet's father? 

Mr. Malone, in the course of his researches in records 

fhich he found at Stratford, discovered what he thought 
sufficient evidence to prove that he was in trade, and in fact 
a glover. The evidence was this. At a court held on June 
17, 1555, "Thomas Siche de Arscotte in com. Wigorn. que- 
rit r . versus Jotini Shakyspere de Stratford, in com. Warwic. 
lover, in plac. quod reddat ei oct. libras, &c." I give the 
wage exactly as Mr. Malone has given it; and without 
having had the opportunity of inspecting the original, but 
having seen the fac-simile of the passage which Mr. Knight 
has published, it appears to me impossible to withhold our 
assent from " glover" being the true reading of the contract, 
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however improbable it may seem that this English word 
should be introduced in a Latin sentence, when there was 
the word "chirothecarius" at hand. Whatever weight this 
may carry with it, it must be allowed to possess ; but it is 
remarkable, that often as his name is found subsequently, it 
is never again seen with this addition ; so that this single 
entry is the sole evidence foT this material fact in his history. 
It occurs, it will be seen, before his marriage. Possibly this 
may have been the occupation in which he was at first en- 
gaged, and which may have brought him to Stratford, After 
his marriage he is not found engaged in any branch of manu- 
facturing industry. From that time it would rather appear 
that he lived on the proceeds of his own and his wife's inhe- 
rited property, keeping portions of it in his own hands, and 
perhaps hiring lands of other people, trafficking in the pro- 
duce, so that he might be called, as Rowe describes him, " a 
dealer in wool;" in other words, in a quality answering nearly 
to the modern term, " a gentleman farmer," one who culti- 
vates land for profit, but who does not lose his position of a 
gentleman by doing so. But whatever he was, living at 
Stratford, he became a member of the Corporation, and 
gained such municipal distinctions as Stratford had to give 
at a period of life unusually early, for he can scarcely have 
been forty years of age when he served the office of Bailiff* of 
the borough, the highest of all. Mr. Malone thinks that he 
became afterwards reduced in his circumstances; but his 
reasoning upon the facts collected by him touching this ques- 
tion appears to me inconclusive. That with a numerous 
family of children, and with the incumbrance of a Chan- 
cery suit, he did not much increase his inherited property, 
may have been the case ; but he cannot have so conducted 
his affairs that he became decidedly a poor man, when we 
find him towards the close of life indulging in the luxury of 
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a formal grant of coat armour, and when the estimate of his 
property was in round numbers £500, a sum which may be 
regarded as at least equivalent to £4,000 in these times. 

It is said that fresh evidence has recently been discovered 
at Stratford. This when produced will have its effect upon 
this question, one way or the other ; but taking the facts as 
they are stated by Mr. Malone, most or all of them seem to 
admit of easy explanation, without supposing that the father 
of the poet ever sunk to a state of any thing that could be 
called poverty, or was ever otherwise than a respectable and 
respected townsman of Stratford, or neighbouring country 
gentleman of the second class, one who possessed landed 
property of his own, and who for above thirty years of his 
life belonged to the class of those who in modern language 
would be called past-mayors of the borough, who was fairly 
entitled to the distinction usually given him in the parish 
register by the significant mark M Mr." before his name, and 
who by the heralds was honoured with the addition of " Gen- 
tleman," which they would not lightly confer. 

His contributions to the poor at the time of the plague of 
1564, and afterwards (says Mr. Malone), were small. But 
there were many who contributed less than his twelve pence, 
and the Bailiff himself heads the list with no more than 3s. Ad. 
Id 15?8 he mortgaged bis estate derived from the Ardens at 
Wilraecote ; hut then he had recently bought two houses at 
Stratford, for which he gave a3 much money as he raised by 
the mortgage — £-40. In the January of that year he is ex- 

pted from contributing to the soldiers which Stratford was 
to furnish, and in November from a contribution to the poor . 
but it is not alleged that either of these exemptions is on 
account of his poverty, which, unless it is very decided in- 
deed, is rarely regarded as sufficient reason for exemption in 
ie case of local assessments. In 1578-9 he is a defaulter, 
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or at least had not paid at the time when the list was drawn 
out, in the assessment for arms; but so were Mr. Nash and 
Mr. Reynolds, whose respectability and wealth are indis- 
putable, and he would not in such a list have appeared with 
the addition " Mr." withheld from most of the other names, 
if there had been either disgrace in the non-payment, or de- 
cided evidence of utter inability. A verdict against John 
Shakespeare in the Court of Stratford in 1686, at the suit of 
John Brown, with the return that he had no goods on which 
distraint could be made : this on the first view appears to 
be the strongest fact; but, beside the general improbability, 
there is at least an equal probability that the person concern- 
ing whom there is this return, and against whom a capias 
issued in consequence, was not our John Shakespeare, but 
John Shakespeare, the shoemaker, who was living at that 
time at Stratford. Mr. Malone relies more on a schedule of 
debts owing to Roger Sadler in 1578, appended to Sadler's 
will. " Item, of Edmund Lambert and Cornish for the debt 
of Mr. John Shakespeare, £5." I do not see the force of 
this argument. There were money transactions between 
Lambert and Shakespeare at that precise period, as we know 
by the proceedings in the Chancery suit ;" and at all events, 
that a debt owing from one person is to be called for from 

* The outlines of this Chancery Suit, as they are to be collected from the bill. 
suswlt, and replication, which were all printed by the late body of Commia. 
Dinners on the Public Rccurds, arc lliese ; John and Mary Shakespeare were 
seised, in right of Mary, of a messuage, &c. at Vt'ilmecote, which they mort- 
gaged, in 1578, to one Edmund Lambert, of Barton on the Heath, for i'll', who 
took the profits for three or four yean. The Shakespeares then tendered the 
money in diicharge of the mortgage; but Lambert refused to receive it unless 
other monies also due to him from. Shakespeare were paid. In this state of 
thing* Edmund Lambert died, and bis son John succeeded him and kept pos. 
session of the premises. John alleged that the mortgage had ne'er been 
redeemed, and the question seems to have resolied itself into the matter of the 
tender, whether it had been made and was good or not. There is no trace of 
any decree. The question was before Sir Thomas Egerton, 
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others, is no proof that that person was insolvent, or in very 
mean circumstances. It was in all probability the result of 
some business arrangement, the particulars of which cannot 
now be recovered. There then occurs a long interval in 
which we have no facts from which any inference can be 
drawn; for Mr. Malone next conducts us to the year 15!J7> 
when in his Chancery Bill he describes himself as " a man of 
very small wealth, and who had very few friends or alliances 
in the county of Warwick." But are not these very usual 
words of form in such a document f 

HU retirement from the corporation in 158G, is no evidence 
in such a question as this. Mr. Malone says, that he had 
searched the records of the corporation, and had found 
that he had not been present at any meeting for the seven 
preceding years. This carries us back to 15?9, at which 
period it seems that he may have removed from the town, 
and taken up his abode at Clifford, a village at no great 
distance; for I have found a John Shaxspere described as of 
Clifford at that period, among the debtors to the estate of 
one John Ashwell of Stratford, in a schedule accompanying 
his will, which is dated August 2/, 15/8, and proved at 

orcester May 14, 1583, and who there is great reason to 

lieve was this John Shakespeare of Stratford. 

No will has yet been discovered of John Shakespeare. 
we know of him after the grant of arms, is that he 
buried at Stratford on September 8, 1601 ; nor has 
any will of his widow Mary Shakespeare, originally Arden, 
been found. She was buried on September 9, 1608, both 
probably more than seventy years of age. They had lived in 
wedlock nearly five-and-forty years, and there are eight 
children the offspring of the marriage, whose admissions by 
baptism into the Christian Church are on record in the 
iter of the parish church of Stratford; to whom two 
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more are to be added, who are not in the register, if the 
information given to Rowe was correct, that the whole num- 
ber of the children was ten. I need not say that William 
was one of them. 

Neither John nor Mary were persons of so much consi- 
deration that we may expect to find inquisitions on their 
decease. But it is a subject of fair inquiry, how it happened 
that among the innumerable inscribed grave-stones in the 
church and church-yard of Stratford, there is not, nor, as far 
as we know, ever was there, any memorial for either the 
father or the mother of the poet. Probably they found in- 
terment in the ground outside the walls, where memorials of 
the dead remain for the most part unnoticed even by the 
antiquary, and where they soon give place to the claims of 
following generations, and, like those they cover, are no more 
seen. 

We now for a time leave the Shakespeares, and go to the 
family which gave us the poet's mother. 




Whatever may be thought of the quality of the poet's 
ancestors on the father's side, there can be no doubt that by 
the mother's he sprung from families of ancient gentry, and 
that therefore on that side at least his birth-prejudices would 
be aristocratic. Robert Arden, his grandfather, was " a 
gentleman of worship," so declared by the heralds, and 
admitted by them as a point unquestionable to the distinc- 
tion of coat armour by descent. The name is sometimes 
found written Ardern ; but it seems, as Dugdale asserts of 
them, that they were indigeni of the country called Arden in 
Warwickshire, and had their surname from their residence 
there. The arms as impaled by Shakespeare, in one of the 
drafts before spoken of, are, in technical language, to be 
described thus : Gules, three croas-crosslets fitchee or, and a 
chief of the second. These arms the poet had a right to 
quarter, as declared in the grant of 1599; but of this right 
the parties who erected his monument at Stratford, the only 
place in which we see his arms displayed, did not think 
proper to give him the benefit. 

Kobert Arden lived at Wilmeeote, which is a hamlet of 
the parish of Aston Cantlow, or Aston Cantilupe, a few miles 
nortli-west of Stratford. He died in 1556, at which time he 
had, at least, two marriageable daughters ; so that the time of 
his own birth was not much later than the year 1500, and as 
we have no means of ascertaining his age when he married, it 
might be earlier. We are here without the assistance of 
parish registers, monuments, or inquisitions j but the Sub- 
sidy Rolls lately disinterred from the perishing beds of old 
Exchequer documents, present us with both a Thomas and 
a Robert Arden living at Wilmeeote in the 15th of Henry 
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the Eighth, 1523-4, who are each assessed upon goods of 
the value of 10/. In the 38th of that reign, 1546-7, Thomas 
Arden was living, if not at Wilmecote, yet in the parish of 
Aston Cantlow, and was assessed on lands valued at forty 
shillings per annum. The reader may be cautioned against 
smiling at the smallness of these sums. 

Now with these facts before us, let there be compared 
the clause in the will of a John Arden, as cited by Malone,* 
who is described in the Arden pedigrees as " Esquire for the 
body to Henry the Seventh," and who is the well-known 
ancestor of a very eminent Warwickshire family, " Item, I 
will that my brothers Thomas, Martin, and Robert have their 
fees during their lives." Let any one observe the date of 
this will, which is June 4, 1526, and bear in mind that Ro- 
bert Arden of Wilmecote was a " gentleman," and entitled 
to the same coat-armour which this testator John Arden 
used, and he may be disposed to come to the conclu- 
sion that the Thomas and Robert Arden of Wilmecote of 
1524, are the two brothers of those names mentioned in the 
will, and that this Robert, or another Robert, the son of Tho- 
mas or Robert, is the Robert Arden of Wilmecote who made 
his will in 155(i, and left a good amount of property to his 
youngest daughter Mary Arden, one of bis coheiresses, who 
in the next year became the wife of John Shakespeare. 

There is what would appear to be a confirmation of this 
opinion in a mark of cadency in the arms of Arden of Wil- 
mecote as impaled with the coat of Shakespeare in the 
heralds' draft. It is the martlet, the distinctive mark of a 
fourth son, and it would seem according to the arrangement 
of the names of his three younger brothers by John Arden the 
testator of 1526, that Robert was the fourth son of his father. 

It is remarkable that the pedigrees of Arden of Warwick- 
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sliire are so incomplete. Wc know with certainty from tlie 
will of John that he had the three brothers Thomas, Martin, 
and Robert,and yet in the best pedigree of Arden which I have 
been able to find, namely one which is inserted in the Har- 
leian copy of the visitation of Warwickshire by Lennard and 
Vincent in 1619,** only Martin of all the brothers of John is 
mentioned, with his daughter and heir whom Thomas Gib- 
bons married. He was of Dichley, in Oxfordshire. 

This pedigree presents us with the names of the parents of 
John and Martin, and consequently, as we may believe, of 
Robert, the Arden of Wilmecote, or his father. They were 
Walter Arden and Eleanor his wife, daughter of John Hamp- 
den, of Hampden in Buckinghamshire. f We thus bring the 
poet by descent on the mother's side from the more ancient 
gentry of the midland counties, both the Hampdens and the 
Ardens having formed extensive alliances among the old feu- 
dal families of their respective counties. In fact, having once 
got into such lines as those there is no limit to the extent to 
which genealogical research might be carried, and with well- 
proved results. 

But though we owe nothing to the heralds for the line of 
Arden of Wilmecote beyond the assertion that they were 
gentlemen of worship, and entitled to the ancient arms of 
Arden, we receive at their hands very valuable information 
respecting the descendants of John Arden, the esquire of the 
body to King Henry the Seventh, They were seated at a 
place called Park-hall, which is in Hemlingford Hundred, in 

• Hart. 1167, f. ST. 58. Compare alaa Harl. 683S, r. 384. 

t Much has been said of late of the poet's desuent from the ItampJens ; but 
it a remarkable that in the pedigree of Arden, in Hart. 1 110, t 34, Ibc wife or 
Walter is Mid to have been a daughter of William Brnsbriiigc, of Kilsliury, in 
co. Warwick, Esquire. The same remark, however, concerning descent from 
ancient gentry would apply whether the marriage were with Hampden or 
Brtabridge. Walter's children are there said to be John, Martin, Robert, and 
Henry. The Arden pedigree it is manifest wantsa great deal of examination. 
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Warwickshire. John was succeeded by a son named Thomas, 
who was aged forty at the time of his father's death, 152G. 
This Thomas married a daughter of Sir Thomas Andrew of 
Charwelton in Northamptonshire, and had a son named 
William who by Elizabeth his wife, a daughter of Edward 
Conway of Arrow, esq. had a son and heir named Edward, 
who was a minor at his father's death. 

In this Edward the greatness of the Ardens of Park-hall 
Buffered a temporary eclipse, and was well nigh extinguished. 
He was charged, together with his son-in-law John Somer- 
vile, with treasonable practices. Somervile put himself to 
death in Newgate, but poor Edward Arden was executed in 
Smitlifield on February 20, 1583. Dugdale insinuates that 
they were both objects of suspicion and dislike to the Earl of 
Leicester, and that to this their ruin is to be attributed. 
Though the lapse of time must have worn away the affection- 
ate sympathy of relatives, and it may be probable that per- 
sonal communication had ceased, this event occurring to 
the chief of her house could not be looked upon with indif- 
ference by Mary Arden the poet's mother; and the poet him- 
self, who was then in his twentieth year, could not but share 
in whatever feelings of pity, sorrow, and indignation disturbed 
on that occasion the mind of his mother. 

Edward Arden married a daughter of Sir Robert Throck- 
morton, and had daughters married into the great Warwick- 
shire families of Devereus, Somervile, and Shuckborough. 
lie had also a son, Robert Arden, who recovered Park-hall, 
and was living there in 1621. From him several Ardens 
descended; and in the female line the persons are innume- 
rable who descend from these Ardens, and who are thus, it 
may be said, participators of the blood which flowed in 
the poet's veins. 

The family from whom trie poet's mother derived her de- 
scent on the maternal side, is not at present known ; for 
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Agnes Arden, the sister of Alexander Webb, who has hitherto 
been regarded as her mother, I shall soon shew to have been 
only a second, or later wife of the father, and not the mother 
of his daughter. Nor, supposing, as is probably the case, 
that there was another generation, interposed between Robert 
the poet's grandfather, and Walter who married the daugh- 
ter of Hampden, have we information of the wife, who in that 
case would be the grandmother of Mary Arden.* 

Mr. Malone has printed the will of this Robert Arden,t the 
poet's grandfather, who describes himself as of Wilmecote. 
It is dated November 21, 155G. He gives to his youngest 
daughter Mary, all his lands in Wilmecote, called Asbyes, and 
6/. 13*. Ad. in money ; to his daughter Alice, the third part of 

s goods; to his wife Agnes, 67. 13a. Ad. on condition that she 
■uffer his daughter Alice quietly to enjoy half his copyhold 
lands in Wilmecote during her widowhood ; and if she do not, 
then to have no more than 3/. 6s. 8d., and her jointure in Snit- 
terfield. The residue he gives "to his other children," 
without naming them ; and, indeed, from the general tenor 
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of the will, it might almost be concluded that there were no 
other children except Alice and Mary. The two daughters, 
Alice and Mary, are made executors, and Adam Palmer, 
Hugh Porter of Snitterfield, and John Skarlett, are made 
overseers. 

Mr. Malone has contented himself with giving an abstract 
only of the will of Agnes Arden, the widow of Robert, which 
is extraordinary, considering that, according to his theory, 
she was the grandmother of Shakespeare. But what is 
worse still, the abstract does not convey a just impression 
of the sense of the will; and the deductions which Mr. 
Malone has drawn from it are decidedly mistaken. So 
much better is it when we are dealing with documentary 
evidence to have the entire instrument before us, than any 
abstract, however carefully made. 

This will I now, for the first time, print from the original 
deposited at Worcester under the care of a most obliging 
keeper, Mr. Clifton. It has suffered a little from damp, 
particularly at the commencement. 

" In the name of God yeare of o r Lord God 

1 578*, and in the .... yeare of the reigne of o r Sove- 
raigtie .... Queen Elizabethe, by the grace of . . . 
France, and Irlande, Quene, defendris of the faythe, &c. ; I, 
Agnes Ardennc, of Wylmcote in the parish of Aston Cant- 
lowe,wydowe, do make my lastwyll and testamente in manner 
and forme followinge. First, I bequethe my soule to Almighty 
God my maker and redeemer, and my bodie to the earthe. 
Item, I give and bequethe to the poore people and inhabi- 
taunse of Bearley iiibf. Item, I give and bequethe to the 
poore people inhabited in Aston parish, xs., to be equallie 
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divided by the discretion of my overseers. Item, I give and 
bequethe to everione of my god-cliiidren xiid. a peice. Item, 
I give and bequeth to Averie Full wood, ii sheepe, yf they 
: lyre after my decease. Item, I give and bequeth to 
Rychard Petyvere, i sheepe ; and to Nicholas Mase, i sheepe ; 
and Elizabeth Gretwhiche and Elizabeth Bentley, eyther of 
them one shepe. Item, I give and bequeth to everie of Jhon 
Hill's children everione of them one sheep ; and also to 
John Fullwood's children everione of them one shepe. My 
ryll is, that they said sheepe so given them shall go forward 
a a stocke to they use of they seyd children untyll the come 
a the age of discretion. Item, I give and bequethe to John 
'ayge and his wyf, the longer liver of them, via. viiirf., and 
to John Page his brother, i strike of wheat and one strike of 
maulte. I give to John Fullwood and Edwarde Hill mygod- 
childe, everione of them, one shepe more. Also I give to 
Kobert Hasketts hi*, u'utl. Also I give to John Peter ii«. 
And also to Henrie Berrie, xiirf. Item, I give to Jhohan 
Lamberde, xiirf. And to Elizabeth Stiche, my olde gowne. 
Item, [I give] and bequeth to John Hill my sonne, my parte 
and mi lit ii.- of my croppe in the fieldes, as well wheate, barley, 
and pease, paiuge for the same half the lordes rente and 
dueties, belonginge to the same, so that my wyll is the sayd 
John Hill shall have the nexte croppe uppon the grounde, 
after my disease. I give to the said Jhon Hill my best plat- 
ter of the best sorte, and my best platter of the second sorte, 
and i porringer, one sawcer, and one best candlesticke. And 
also I give to the said John two paire of sheets. I give to 
said Jhon Hill my second potte, my best panne. Item, I 
give and bequethe to Jhon Fullwood, my sonne in lawe, all 
the rest of my householde stuffe. Item, I give and bequethe 
to John Hill my sonne, one cowe with the white rumpe : And 
I give to John Fullwood, i brown steare of the age of two 
s old. Item, I give and bequeth to my brother Alex- 
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ander Webb's children, everione of them xiirf. a peice. The 
rest of all my goods moveables and immoveables, not be- 
quethed, my bodie brought home, my debts and legacies paid, 
I give and bequeth to John Full wood and to John Hill, to 
the use and behalf of the said John Fullwood's and John 
Hill's children, to be delivered unto them and everie of them 
when they come to age of discrecion. Yf any of the said 
children doe die before they recover their parts so given by 
me, their partes deseased shall remain to the other so living 
with the said John Fullwood and John Hill, [whom] I do or- 
daine and make my full executors of this my last wyll. Allso 
I ordayne and make my overseers, Addam Palmer, George 
Gibbs. These being witnesses, Thomas Edkins, Richard 
Petifere, with others." 

With this will, in which we see something of the rural 
manners of a past age, we have also an inventory, with a 
total of 45/. The particulars arc chiefly husbandry uten- 
sils; hut there was in the hall of the house in which she 
lived, among other furniture, a painted cloth. We find 
painted cloths also, which mean pictures, in Robert Arden's 
inventory. 

Nothing can be more erroneous than the deduction which 
has been drawn from this will. " It appears that John Hill 
and John Fulwood had married two of the sisters of Mary 
Shakespeare."* No such thing. John Hill and the wife of 
John Fulwood were Agnes Arden's children by a former 
marriage with a person named Hill. We gather this by 
comparison with the pedigree of Fulwood, entered at the 
Warwickshire visitation of 1019,f where John Fulwood of 
Little Alne, another of the hamlets of the parish of Aston 
Cantlow, is found, with his wife Mary, daughter of — Hill 
of Bearley, which is close by, the place, the poor of which 

* Botveiri Matont. .ol. ii.. f. 539. 

t C. 7 in Itae College of Armi. f. 24b, ; or tee H«rl. 1167, t. 8a. 
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remembered at the very beginning of Agnes' will; and 
:rewe find Jobn Hill, the son or grandson of this testator, 
living till near the close of the century. Agnes Hill also, 
then a widow, is found assessed at Bearley on ?/., in the 37th 
of Henry VIII. 154C, so that it must have been after that 
date that she became the wife of Robert Arden ; which con- 
curs with the strong presumption raised by the terms of the 
will, to the proof that she could not have been the mother 
Mary Shakespeare. 

One thing will arrest the attention of the reader of this 
will ; that though there can be no doubt that it is the will of 
the widow left by Robert Arden, Shakespeare's grandfather, 
yet there is not the slightest notice of Mary Shakespeare, or 
of her sister Alice, another co-heir, whose marriage is not 
yet known. It is natural that the step-mother should leave 
what little she had to bequeath to her own son and daughter 
id their children, especially as she seems to have received 
thing but her jointure from Arden ; but it would have 
iatisfactory to have found that, when she was disposing 
small remembrances to friends and connections, she had 
spoken of Mary Shakespeare and her children, especially 
William, then fifteen years of age ; and that she does not 
name any of the Shakespeares leads to the suspicion, which I 
should rejoice to see proved to be unfounded, that there 
no cordiality between this old lady and her husband's 
irity. 
Persons of the surname of Hill are found in great number 
in and about Stratford ; and one or two of them were rather 
remarkable men. But there is nothing more than mere 
itity of surname, which in such a case as this is nothing, 
■m which to infer a relationship to the Hills thus brought 
connection with the family of Shakespeare. Of the 
Fulwoods, thanks to the labours of the heralds, we know 
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much more ; and if the received account were true, we 
should have in these Fulwoods many very near relations of 
the poet. John Fulwood, who married Mary Hill, was the 
great-grandson of a Robert Fulwood, who resided at Clay- 
hall, in the parish of Tamworth. This Robert founded 
three families, all of some distinction ; Richard his eldest son, 
continued the line at Clay-hall; John, the second, was an- 
cestor of the Folwoods of Ford-hall, in the parish of Wot- 
ton Wawen (from whom Sir John Bernard descended) ; 
and Robert, the third, was settled at Little Alne. John 
Fulwood and Mary Hill, daughter of Agnes wife of Robert 
Arden, had a numerous family, namely, five sons and three 
daughters. 1. Robert, who was living at Little Alne in 1619 
when he was married, and had issue ; 2. John ; 3. Avery, of 
Wilmecote, who was married, and had issue; 4. Richard, of 
Alcester, who had issue ; and 5. Adam. Eleanor, the eldest 
daughter, was the wife of William Green, of Alne;* Alice, 
first of Theophilus Williams, and second of George Wilkin- 
son, of Green's Norton, in Northamptonshire ; and Catherine, 
of Henry Hanbury, of Hanhury, in Worcestershire. There 



* Thii Willisni Green apjiears to have been son of Thomas Green, of Little 
Alne, yeoman, whose will, dated March J-l, in the J.'il of Elizabeth, was proved 
■t Vm-nick, on March 31, 1591. It notices so ninny persons of the name, 
and there has been so much suspicion afloat of a connection between the 
families of Shakespeare and Green, that the following alii tract of this wilt BUT 
not be unacceptable or irrelevant. He desires to be buried in the church or 
church-yard of Aston Cantlnw ; his wife Anne is to have the house in which 
he dwelt it Little Alne ; he names his sons William. Robert, Thomas, and 
George ; to each of the three last he gives £20 when they are twenty-three. 
He names Elizabeth and Margaret Gibbes, his wife's daughters ; his sister 
Emlyn Jenka, who was then dead, leaving Edward, her eldest son ; and his 
biother Richard Green. He makes his wife and son William Green joint ex. 
eeutora, and his brother Richard Green, and his dear friends Mr. George 
Skinner, Mr. Baylee, and Adam Palmer, overseers. Among his creditora we 
And the nauic* of Thomas Green, or Preston-upon-Stowre ; Stephen Burmon, 
of Sbottery ; bis cousin Richard Green, and his brother Booth, 
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is nothing in any act of Shakespeare's to shew that there 
was any acquaintanceship or friendship between him and 
the Fulwoods. There was a numerous young family of the 
name growing up at Little Alne, as late as 1682, descendants 
of the Agnes Arden whose will we have given ; whose names 
may be found in MS. K. 3, f. 78, in the College of Arms. 

I annex a small table, which will exhibit at one view the 
true connection among the Shakespeares, Ardens, Webbs, 
Hills, and Fulwoods. 

1 w.=r=Robert ArdenofWilme- == Agnes, sister of Alexander^ — Hill of 

cote, gentleman. Will Webb, 2nd wife. Made ber ] Bearley, 1st 
dated 24th Not. 1556 ; will when a widow in 1578 [ husband, 
proved 17th Oct. fol- or 1579; proved 31 Mar. 
lowing. 1581. 



Alice, John 

and speareofStrat- 

other ford on Avon. 

children. 



Shake-^Mary Arden, John Hill= 
youngest d. 
and coheir. 



John Full-=f=Mary 



wood of 
AlneParva. 



William. 



i 1 1 — 

Robert. John. Avery. 



Hill. 



Richard. Adam. 
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THE SHAKESPEARES (returned). 






The children of John Shakespeare and Mary Arden, so far 
as they are known, were the following: 

1. Joan, baptized at Stratford, September 15,1558. As 
there was a second daughter to whom the name of Joan was 
given, it is presumed that this Joan died in her infancy, but 
no register of her burial is found. 

2. Margaret, baptized December 2, 1562 ; buried April 30, 
1563. 

3. William, baptized April 26, 1564. 

4. Gilbert, baptized October 13, 1566. His name is found 
in a document in possession of Mr. Wheler, the antiquary of 
Stratford, as receiving seisin of certain lands in the name of 
his brother. In the Register of Burials, at Stratford, we have 
"Gilbertus Shakspeare, adolescens," buried Feb. 3, 1611; 
who, bearing this unusual name, may be supposed to be son 
to the former Gilbert. 

5. Joan, baptized April 15, 1569, who married William 
Hart, of Stratford, and had children, whose baptisms appear 
in the Stratford register. 

6. Anne, baptized September 28, 1571 ; buried April 4, 
1579. 

7. Richard, baptized March 11, 15"3, of whom nothing is 
known; but it may be conjectured that he is the Richard 
Shakespeare who was buried at Stratford Feb. 4, 1612. 

8. Edmund, baptized May 3, 1 580. He is believed to have 
been an actor, and to have died in London, unmarried, in 
1607. 




It thus appears that the only descendants of John and 
Wary Shakespeare who have been, ascertained are those who 
have proceeded from the poet or from his sister Joan, the 
wife of William Hart ; and since, as we shall see, the issue 
of the poet became extinct in the third generation, the only 
persons derived from the marriage of John Shakespeare with 
Mary Arden are the posterity of William Hart and Joan 
Shakespeare. If any of the brothers of Shakespeare had left 
issue they would beyond doubt have appeared in his will, or 
in the wills of Mr. Nash or Lady Bernard. 

In them therefore only do we recognize persons who have 
the blood of that part of the family of Shakespeare to which 
the poet belonged ; and pity it is th at their path in Ufe has lain 
in the dark and lowly vale, that neither has personal talent of 
any kind brought anv of them into notice, nor national or pri- 
vate munificence done much for those who are the nearest 
blood representatives of him who has gladdened so many 
hearts, and whose remains are among those works of man on 
which the glory of England may in a great degree be said to 
rest. Yet has this line been the object of genealogical curio- 
sity. The research of Mr. Wheler, it is believed, to whom 
the admirers of Shakespeare are on many accounts so much 
indebted, has traced out the descendants of Joan Hart 
in their obscure retreats. The results of his inquiries have 
i communicated to the world ; * they bear the marks of 
il care and accuracy : but as the table is unenlivened 
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by a single name which raises either curiosity or interest, I 
do not transfer it to these pages, and I am not so fortunate 
as to have discovered any additional fact for myself, by which 
the table might be rendered more complete or additional 
weight of authority be given to any of its statements. Yet 
it may be proper to select and place in these genealogical 
Prolusions the more material facts. The first Hart was a 
hatter, and the marriage must have taken place about the 
year 1599. The registry of it has not been found. Mrs, 
Hart lost her husband and her brother in the same month, 
April, 1616, the husband being buried on the l?th, and the 
brother on the 25th, She herself is kindly and liberally no- 
ticed in the poet's will. She survived him more than thirty 
years, being buried at Stratford, November 4, 1646. The 
issue was a daughter named Mary, who died at four years of 
age, and three sons, William, Thomas, and Michael, to each 
of whom the poet leaves five pounds. Michael died at ten 
years of age. It is not known whether William married, but 
Thomas was the father of Thomas and George Hart, to whom 
the inn at Stratford, commonly called the Maidenhead, is be- 
queathed by Lady Bernard, Shakespeare's granddaughter, in 
1669. George Hart lived till 1 702. He was a tailor at Strat- 
ford, and the father of two sons, Shakespeare Hart and George 
Hart, both of whom married and had issue. From Shakespeare 
Hart no male issue remains. His granddaughter and heiress, 
heiress she was, if to nothing else, to the arms of Shake- 
speare and Arden, married one Bradford of Birmingham, and 
in her issue, if any, vests the primary representation of the 
Shakespeares of Stratford. The representative of George, the 
brother of Shakespeare Hart, in 1806, was William Shake- 
speare Hart, who was a turner of wood and chair maker 
living at Tewkesbury, whete he exhibited a walking stick 
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which he alleged to have been Shakespeare's.* He was mar- 
ried and had a large family. 
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1 Other equally dubious relict were in the 1 
n earthen jug and a 
130, p. 374.— There 
ing of the poet's period, fa 
letters W. and S. connected by a knotted thread, which, had there been no 
other person at Stratford who might have used a seal, the initial letters of whose 
name were W. and 5., might reasonably pass for his ; but there were William 
Smiths at Stratford, and 1 am informed that an impression from this very seal 
eiists in a document belonging to the Corporation, to which a William Smith 
is one of the parties. 

Respecting these Smiths of Stratford, Mr. Malone conjectures that the 
first William waa godfather of the poet, and gate him his name at the font. It 
is more probable that William was a family name ; bat Mr. Malone having 
offered this conjecture, and bis conjectures ought not to ba over-lightly dis- 
missed, it may not be improper to give a few particulars of this William Smith 
and his family from unpublished sources. Ho was a linen-draper at Stratford 
from the reign of Henry the Eighth, and was named in the original charter of 
incorporation of the inhabitants of Stratford in the Tth of Edward the Siith. 
His wife was Alice Watson, a sister of the Bishop of Winchester.it is presumed 
the same Bishop Watson who wrote the pliy entitled " Absalom,' - as stated by 
Meres. Having lived in " good fame and reputation, " as it is alleged in a letter 
from one of his grandchildren, he died in the reign of Elizabeth. In his will, 
which he made December 4, 15T8, and in which be describes himself as " late 
of Stratford," be desires to be buried in the cathedral -church of Worcester, 
snd distributes property, which was considerable, among hie sons ; jewels and 
other personalty he gives to bis wife. He had given 1000 marks as a portion 
to a daughter when she married Richard Palmer, of Compton, esquire. Of the 
sons, William, the eldest, had the house at Stratford in which his father lived ; 
Richard, the second son, was rector of Molston, in tbe Isle of Wight ; John, 
the third son, was an alderman of Stratford, and was the father of many sons, 
of whom Francis was also a Stratford alderman, Find William, a person of about 
tbe same age as Shakespeare, went to Russia, where he was employed in the 
service of the emperor. Some of theae particulars are derived from a letter from 
Russia of this William Smith, containing some recollections of his family his- 
tory, making than the ground of his application to have the arms to which be 
waa entitled transmitted to him. See it in Harl. MS. 1471, f, 98. 
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It does not appear that there was any accession of fortune 
or valuable connection to the Shakespeares of Stratford by 
the marriages of either William or Joan, the only children of 
John and Mary Shakespeare of whose marriages we know 
anything. 

The tradition of Stratford was that the poet married early 
in life Anne Hathaway, whose family lived at the village of 
Shottery, a short mile from Stratford. The tradition was 
confirmed by the fact, which appeared on the face of several 
pieces of documentary evidence, that the descendants of the 
poet had relations of the name of Hathaway. But there was 
no positive evidence to the fact of the poet's marriage with 
an Anne Hathaway, or of the time when it took place, till 
the discovery in 1S3S in the registry at Worcester of the 
bond which was given for the security of the bishop if he 
granted license for the marriage, the banns being only once 
proclaimed.* The appearance indeed of the entry in the 
parish register of Stratford, of the marriage of one Anne 
Hathaway of Shottery to William Wilson on January 17, 
1579, seemed to cast a shade of suspicion on the tradition, 
and it still establishes this fact that as there were two John 
Shakespeares contemporaries at Stratford, so were there also 
two Anne Hathaways, 

• Let honour be given to 1 
valuable contribution which 
poet's life, escaped the resear 
recordi of the diocese of Woi 

Sir Thomas Phillipps. It is an earnest thst we ought not to despair 
documents being still discovered illustrative of the poet's history. 
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The parties who were bound by this obligation were Fulk 
Sandells of Stratford, husbandman, and John Richardson of 
the same place, husbandman. They bound themselves in 
40/., conditioned thus:— "That if hereafter there shall not 
appere any tawfull lett or impediment by reason of any pre- 
contract, consanguinitie, affinitie, or by any other lawfull 
meanes whatsoever but that William Shagspere one th' one 
partie, and Anne Hathway of Stratford, in the dioces of 
Worcester, maiden, may lawfully solemnize matrimony to- 
gether and in the same afterwards remains and continew like 
man and wiffe according unto the lawes in that behalf pro- 
vided ; and moreover if there be not at this present time any 
action, sute, quarrel or demaund moved or depending before 
any judge ecclesiastical or temporall for and concerning any 
suche lawfull lett or impediment : and moreover if the said 
William Shaxpere do not proceed to solemnization of ma- 
riadge with the said Anne Hathway without the consent of 
her frinds : and also if the said William do upon his own 
proper costs and expenses defend and save harndes the Right 
Reverend father in God Lord John Bishop of Worcester and 
his offycers for licensing them the said William and Anne to 
be maried together with once ashing of the hannes of matri- 
mony between them and for all other causes which may en- 
sue by reason or occasion thereof, that then the said obliga- 
tion to be void and of none effect, or els to stand and abide 
m full force and vertue." The date is November 28, 25th of 
Elizabeth, 1582. 

It will be perceived that in this instrument the lady is de- 
scribed not as of Shottery, but of Stratford. This will not 
be thought to invalidate the Stratford tradition, that she 
was of the village of Shottery, when it is recollected that 
"Stratford," in this ecclesiastical document, may not repre- 

nt the borough, hut the parish. It is moreover certain 
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that there were both Richardsons and Hathaways at Shot- 
tery when Anne was in her youth, a William Richardson 
being assessed there in 6s. ; and in the 38th of Henry the 
Eighth, 1546, John Hathaway, of that village, being as- 
sessed at 12rf. It must, however, be stated that there was 
a John I lath way, who may have been the same person, as- 
sessed at Old Stratford on goods of the value of 10/,, to 
the relief of the 3rd of Edward the Sixth, 1549-50. In 
15?2, Alice Hathaway, of Shottery, married Henry Smith, 
of Banbury, and there was a large family born to one 
Richard Hathaway, alias Gardiner, of Shottery, between 
1561 and 1578. 

The mind dwells with delight on the idea of a poet's first 
love, the fondness of his attachment, the ingenuity with 
which he prosecutes his suit, the difficulties he may have 
had to encounter, his triumph over them, and the happy 
consummation of his marriage : and, doubtless, the fields 
between Stratford and Shottery may have been traversed by 
many a votary with his mind full ot imaginations concerning the 
poet and his love. The minute researches of the antiquary 
may sometimes bring to light facts which are concurrent 
with such pleasant imaginings, and may even give occasion 
to them by removing the veil which rested on interesting 
truths. Sometimes, however, the effect is different, and the 
severities of truth jostle with these pleasant imaginings; and 
so it may be feared it is in the present case. Two more un- 
seemly persons to attend at a poet's bridal can hardly be 
conceived than Sandells and Richardson, two husbandmen, 
who were unable to write their names, and whose 
marks are so singularly rude that they betray a more than 
common degree of rusticity. There is no romance, no 
poetry in this. Where were the Sadlers, the Quineys, the 
Reynolds', the friends, at that time, of the family, that the 
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young heir of at least one honourable family is delivered up, 
or has delivered himself up, into hands such as these ? A 
youth, too, who on that day was but eighteen years, seven 
months, and five days old; and with him goes to the altar 
one who was then in her twenty-sixth or twenty- seventh year, 
and who some time before the twenty-sixth of May follow- 
ing presented him with a daughter. 

It seems but too evident, that this was a marriage of evil 
auspices, and it may have been one principal cause of that 
unsettled state of mind in which the poet left Stratford, 
about four years afterwards. 

No one has yet discovered in what church the marriage 
was solemnized. Mr. Malone, whose diligence was admi- 
rable, examined the registers of most of the churches within 
a few miles of Stratford, without finding any record of it. 
Could the marriage, which would follow hard upon the bond, 
have been celebrated at Worcester ? 

Ann Hathaway having been horn before there was any 
register kept of the special religious offices performed in the 
parish of Stratford, we have no account of her baptism, nor, 
from any other source, information concerning her father, 
who may, however, be reasonably conjectured to have been 
the John Hathaway of whom we have spoken. There were 
later Hathaways at Stratford and Shottery, whose names 
may be found in Malone, and the name continued there till 
a late period. 

I shall close what I have to say respecting this family 
with observing that this rare name is ancient in Warwick- 
shire. In the 29th of Edward the Third, 1355, " Henricus 
Hathaway de le Syche, de parochia de Stanlegh," gave 
lands there to two sons named Nicholas and John, as I 
have seen in an ancient charter. 
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The issue of the marriage of William Shakespeare and 
Anne Hathaway was three children: 

1. Susannah, who was baptized at Stratford, May 26, 
1583. 

2 and 8. Hamnet and Judith,* twins, who were baptized 
on February 2, 1584-5. 

Of these, Hamnet, or Hamlet, the poet's only son, died at the 
age of eleven years, being buried at Stratford, August 11,1596. 

The elder of the two daughters married Dr. John Hall, a 
physician, in great practice at Stratford; the younger, Mr. 
Thomas Quiney, a member of one of the old.es t municipal 
famibes of Stratford. 

These marriages brought the Shakespeares into connection 



• It is B molt reasonable conjecture of Mr. M alone, that these twins had 
their names from Hamlet Sadler and Judith his wife, who were at that time 
inhabitants oF Stratford. The friendship between him and the Sadlers appears 
to have continued the close of the life of .Shakespeare, to whose will Hamlet 
Sadler was a witness, and to whom a. ring is bequeathed. — Hamnet uid Hamlet 
may be read indifferently. Sadler's name is written in both orthographic* in 
the register. The namo Hamlet was used in the family of Harrington of Hey- 
ton-Hey, in Lancashire ; and there was a Hamlet Hflssell living at Stratford in 
1508, and a Hamlet Smith buried there in l(iU9 ; but the name mi never much 
in use in England. Hamlet Smith and Hamlet Sadler were relations, John 
Smith of Stratford, vintner, speaking in his will. 1601, of bis eon Hamlet 
Smith and his brother Hamlet Sadler. Ham 1.1 Sadler is named as a relative 
in the will of Helen Scudamore, 161)6, widow of Stephen Srudamure, a vintner 
in London, whose original name appears to have been Smith, and who speaks 
alio of Hamlet Smith. Considering this connection with Sadler, who was a 
friend of Shakespeare, it ia no wild conjecture that Shakespeare, when be re- 
torted to London, might fall into acquaintanrc with Srmlamore, who was a 
wealthy man, and related to Sir Clement Scudamore. He lived in the parish 
of St. Stephen, Cole man-street. 
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with those families, and of them, according to our design, 
we shall have to speak. But as there is now an interval of 
time of some continuance before they properly come before 
us,a favourable opportunity is presented for interposing some- 
thing respecting the poet himself. For though I do not pro- 
pose or design to attempt any thing which can, in any sense, 
be likened to a life of Shakespeare, I am willing to introduce 
upon these pages one or two new facts, or old facts set in a 
new light, or criticisms on what have been proposed as new 
facts, which may tend, in some shght degree, to the right 

inderstandingof his character and history. 

The point to which 1 would first call attention, is the po- 
sition in which the poet stood in respect of the neighbouring 
family of Lucy of Cherlecote, on which we read so much in 
all accounts of his life. The Lucys, the Grevites, and the 
Cloptons, formed an aristocracy in the vicinity of Stratford, 
of a rank and fortune much superior to the best of the Shake- 
speares, to the junior family of Arden, and to the Nashes, 
Reynolds', Quineys and others, the best families in the town 
of Stratford, Cherlecote, where the Lucys had resided, and 
maintained their high rank among the gentry of Warwickshire, 
from the very earliest period to which we can usually ascend 
in genealogical researches, is a few miles distant from the 
town of Stratford. The house was built by Shakespeare's 
contemporary, Sir Thomas Lucy, and is still a fine specimen of 
the houses of that period ; while in the church are monu- 
ments of several chiefs of the family, raised in the times be- 
fore the taste of the English nation, in this respect, had been 
vitiated, and church -monuments no longer spoke, as in the 
olden time, feelingly to the devotional and Christian mind. 
The family possessed great wealth. In the times of religious 
ssension, from which England was beginning to recover 
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itself, when the poet was born who was to speak to all ages 
and nations the most wholesome truth — 



the Lucys had been great favourers of the Reformation, 
as well as their near kinsmen the Trades of Todington. He 
who embalmed the memory of the chief sufferers, John Fox, 
lived for some time in the family of William Lucy, son and 
heir of an old Sir Thomas, where he must have acted as tutor 
to the son and heir named Thomas, whose name is brought 
into connection with Shakespeare. William Lucy died on 
June 24, in the 5th of Edward the Sixth, 1551, leaving this 
Thomas his son and heir, then aged nineteen years and two 
months. 

The birth of Sir Thomas Lucy is, therefore, to be carried 
back to April, 1532, and from 1551 to 1G00, when he died, 
he was the head of the Lucy family, and during that period 
one of the most active and influential persons in the county, 
serving the offices of justice of the peace, commissioner of 
subsidies and musters, sheriff, and being for some time knight 
of the shire, and, when so, taking a prominent part in parlia- 
mentary proceedings. 

There are abundant materials to be collected for the 
life of Sir Thomas Lucy ; but 1 must pass them over, and 
come at once to the circumstance which brings his name 
into what we may call unfortunate connection with the his- 
tory of Shakespeare — unfortunate, I fear, for both of them. 
It is quite clear that Shakespeare was a light-hearted man, 
a man of buoyant spirits and active habits, and not at all the 
contemplative, abstracted, and melancholy person, like his 
own Jaques. And antecedently to all inquiry into the mat- 
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ter nothing is more probable than that he may have yielded 
to die fascination which the chase of wild animals possesses, 
and perhaps delighted in it the more when there was some- 
thing of danger mixing with the joy, as he penetrated the 
thickets in the darkness of the night, or by the uncertain 
light of the moon. Men of all ranks have yielded to this 
fascination. " I would have you provide for Charles, your 
son ; he is easily led to folly ; for within two nights after you 
went from me, his man Morton enticed his master, Blithe, 
and my armourer to go a stealing into Staveley Park in the 
night : and I would wish you to advise him from these doings, 
lest some mischief might come thereby to his harm and 
your grief." Thus wrote the Earl of Shrewsbury of the reign 
of Elizabeth, to his Countess, concerning her son Charles 
Cavendish, the younger brother of the first Lord Cavendish 
of Hardwiek, and father to William Cavendish, afterwards 
Duke of Newcastle. There is abundant evidence beside to 
shew that there was no turpitude inferred from such deeds, 
only some degree of wildness, such as was easily to be 
redeemed by the more sedate habits of later life. 

The scene of Shakespeare's indulgence in these hazardous 
sports, according to the Stratford tradition, were the parks, 
paddocks, or preserves of his neighbour at Cherlecote. It is 
immaterial whether the Lucys had what was technically 
termed a park; a doubt out of which Mr. Malone raises au 
argument to discredit the tradition. The Lucys with their 
wealth and their hospitality, entertaining at one time the 
queen herself, and with their table often surrounded by the 
learned and the eminent, would not, we are sure, he without 
venison of their own ; and whether they had a park or no, 
certain it is, that in the view of Cherlecote, in Dr. Thomas's 
edition of Dugdale, which is, however, of not an earlier date 
mn 1722, there are deer browsing under the windows of the 
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house. A strong current of tradition has brought down the 
fact that Shakespeare did actually invade a park of Sir 
Thomas, and did chase, and perhaps carry away, his deer. 
No written testimony, concurrent with the tradition, is to he 
found of an earlier date than about the year 1C90, when (that 
is not much later nor much earlier,) Richard Davies, rector 
of Saperton, in Gloucestershire, writes concerning him, that 
he was " much given to all unluckincss, in stealing venison 
and rabbits, particularly from Sir Lucy, who had him 

oft whipped, and sometimes imprisoned, and at last made him 
fly his native county, to his great advancement; but his 
revenge was so great, that he is his Justice Clodpate, and 
calls him a great man, and that, in allusion to his name, bore 
three louses rampant in his arms."* Rowe, in 1"G% gives a 
similar account : " He had, by a misfortune common enough 
to young fellows, fallen into ill company; and, amongst them, 
some that made a frequent practice of deer-stealing engaged 
him more than once in robbing a park that belonged to Sir 
Tbomas Lucy, at Cherlecote, near Stratford. For this he was 
prosecuted by that gentleman, as he thought, somewhat too 
severely; and, in order to revenge that ill usage, he made a 
ballad upon him ; and though this, probably the first essay 
of his poetry, be lost, yet it is said to have been so very 
bitter, that it redoubled that prosecution against him to that 
degree, that he was obliged to leave his business and family in 
Warwickshire for some time, and shelter himself in London." 
Aubrey has no notice of this part of his history. 

Rowe says the ballad or lampoon is lost. There is, indeed, 
What purports to be the identical ballad, beginning — 
A Parliament member, b justice of peace, Sic. 

* Tlii* ia a note or interlineation i n a volume of Fulman's Collections Tor the 
Lives of the Poets, in the library of Corpus Cbruti College, Oiford. The 
collections of Fulmaii are of small value. 
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where the first stanza seems older than the rest; but there 
is one expression in this ballad, which marks it as, beyond 
question, of a later period. 

If a juvenile frolic, he cannot forgive, &c. 

This is not the language of Shakespeare, or of Shake- 
speare's age. 

This will not be affirmed of another ballad, of which, how- 
ever, only one of the stanzas has been preserved. The 
story concerning this ballad is, that Joshua Barnes, the 
Greek professor at Cambridge, and who is known also as a 
lover of the English drama, passing through Stratford, heard 
an old woman singing it, and wrote it down on the spot. 
This may well have been before 1690. The internal evidence 
of the genuineness of this ballad appears to me very strong, 
both as respects the manner of the time, and the peculiar 
genius of Shakespeare. Let the reader judge. It is ad- 
mitted that the channel by which it is conveyed to us is not 
the purest.* 

Sir Thomas was too covetous 

To coyet so much deer ; 
When horns enough upon his head 

Most plainly did appear. 
Had not Lis worship one deer left ? 

What then ? He had a wife 
Took pains enough to find him horns 

Should last him during life. 

And here, as seems to me, and not in the deer-stealing, lay 
the offence which drove Shakespeare from his native county, 
and forced him upon the chances of a London life. 

A young man who possessed the power of annoyance 
which these lines, mean as perhaps they may be thought, 
shew was in his hands, and who had also the disposition to 

* See BotweWt Afalone, vol. ii. p. 144. 
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use it, was a dangerous neighbour to sucli a person as Sir 
Thomas Lucy; and we may well suppose that he might exert 
whatever power the law, and the poet's own imprudence, 
might give him, to compel the removal from his then present 
abode of a man who had thus made familiar to the popular 
ear a charge which, whether true or false, must have been 
exceedingly offensive and painful to him. He might despise 
it as a slander of the day, but we seem to have evidence that 
Sir Thomas Lucy could not, or did not, do so. We have, at 
least, in the church of Cherlecote, a testimony to the fidelity 
and eminent virtues of Lady Lucy, so earnest, so affection- 
ate, and inscribed in so peculiar a manner, by his own hand, 
that I can scarcely regard it in any other light than as his 
reply to the malicious rumours of the neighbourhood, to which 
the poet had, perhaps unwittingly, contributed to give circu- 
lation. It shews us, at least, distinctly, that the deceased 
lady had those who "misliked" her. 

Here, entombed, lielh the Lady Joyce Lucy, wife of Sir Thomas Lacy, of 
Cherlecote, in the county of Warwick, Knight; daughter and heir of Thomas 
Acton, of Sutton, in the county of Worcester, Emjuire ; who departed out of this 
wretched world to her heavenly kingdom, the 10th day of February, in the 
year of our Lord 1595, and of her age GO and 3 :— All the time of her life a 
true and faithful servant of her good God ; utetr detected of any crime or trice; 
in religion most Bound ; in her love to her hunt/and molt faittyul and true: 
in friendship most constant ; to what in trust was committed to her moit 
secret; in wisdom excelling; in governing her house ami bringing up of youth 
in the fear of God that did converse with her, most rare and singular ; a 
great maintainer of hospitality ; greatly esteemed of her betters ; miiliked of 
none ualeei of the enfioui. When all is spoken that can be said, a woman 
so furnished und gnrniihed with virtue, as not to be bettered and hardly to be 
equalled by any. As the lived most virtuously, so she died most godly. 

Set damn by him that bett did know what hath been written tu be true. 

Thomas Lucy. 

We have hardly another instance of an epitaph in this 
form. It is clearly of the nature of a solemn open testimony 
placed in the church at Cherlecote, on the spot where the 
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idy rested, to he read by all who resorted thither ; and no 
one can doubt that it had its origin in some peculiarity of 
circumstances, whatever that peculiarity may at last turn out 
to have been. 

We possess in one of the plays of Shakespeare what may 
be regarded as evidence from his own pen, that something 
like what the Stratford tradition lias handed down did actu- 
ally occur between him and Sir Thomas Lucy. I need 
scarcely say that this play is The Merry Wives of Windsor. 
When Justice Shallow appears in the Second Part of King 
Henry the Fourth, there is nothing to suggest that the poet 
had the Knight of Cherlecote in his mind ; but when we find 
the same character again in The Merry Wives, we are com- 
pelled to look to Stratford and Cherlecote, and to think of 
the Lucys ; and should be so, were there no tradition of any 
unkindness between tbe poet and his Cherlecote neighbour. 

Shallow. —Sir Hugh, persuade me not i I will make n star-chamber matter 
of it : if he were twenty Sit John FalBtans, he shall oat abuse Robert Shallow, 

Slender. — " In tbe county of Glo'ster, justice qf peace and coram." 

Shallou.— Ay, cousin Slender, and custalorum. 

Slender^ Ay, anil ralotorum too ; and a gentleman born, master parson : 
who writes himself " Armigero ;" " in any bill, warrant, quittance, or obliga- 
tion, Armigero." 

Shallow. — Ay. that I do ; and bare done any lime these three hundred 

So far we have nothing of Lucy ; it is not even a caricature 
f Sir Thomas, for a caricature implies some degree of veri- 
similitude, and there is none here. But when Slender says 
"they may give the dozen white luces in their coat," we are 
carried at once to Cherlecote and the antient arms of the 
Lucys ; and Shallow, who is now turned into Lucy, thus de- 
scribes tbe particular injury he had sustained, " You have 
l>eaten my men, killed my deer, and broke open my lodge." 
It appears, however, extraordinary, that Shakespeare 
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should revert to a youthful folly, to give it no harsher term, 
twelve years after it had occurred, and without, as far as 
appears, any new provocation from the Lucys : and it may he 
that the whole scene was written for the sake of introducing 
one expression meant to he understood as a kind of apology 
for himself. 
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There was even a reason why Shakespeare should at the 
period when he produced The Merry JVives, have sought 
rathcrto repair the wrong he had done to the family of Lucy ; 
for the lady whom his patron the Earl of Southampton mar- 
ried in 1598, commonly called The Fair Vernon, was nearly 
connected with the Lucys, being a niece by the half blood 
of the deceased Lady Lucy.t But there appears not to have 
been any reconciliation ; for though Shakespeare became, as 
we know, eminent and wealthy, and the noblest persons in 
the land sought his society and delighted in it, there is no 
reason to think that, when in the latter period of his life he 
returned to Stratford and lived there, he was ever introduced 
to the circles at Cherlecote. Wc may wish that the evidence 



* It lias never, I think, b»n observed that there were a great number of 
Welsh people living it Stratford in Shakespeare's youlh, and that his familiarity 
thus obtained with the peculiar manner in which the WolA spoke the English 
language may have ted him to introduce Sir Hugh and his Welsh »pcech in this 
scene, where it is an dear that his mind was full of associations formed with 
Stratford. We collect the fact from the parish register of Stratford, where we 
find Ap Roberts, Ap Rice, Ap Williams, Ap Edwards. Hugh ap Shon, Howell 
ap Howell, Evans Rice. Evans Meredith, and several others, whose names shew 
that they were natives of Wales, and nut persons merely of Welsh eitraction. 
1 see no probable cause of their settlement at Stratford. 

t I state this rather curious genealogical point on the authority of a pedigreo 
in Harl, 1983, f. 33 h . which sets forth that the mother of Joyee Acton, wife 
of Sir Thomas Lucy, took to her second husband George Vernon, of Hodnet, 
by whom she had John Vernon, who Has thus half-broihcr of Lady Lucy, father 
of Elisabeth, countess of Southampton. 
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hail borne a different aspect, for Cherlccote, whatever it may 
have been in the days of his own SirThomas, when he was gone, 
and for the last sixteen years of the life of Shakespeare, was 
as much as any house in England the seat of the Virtues, the 
Graces, and the Muses. I do not say that Shakespeare needs 
the testimony which such an acquaintanceship would have 
borne to his eminent merits ; or that it would have been 
otherwise than honourable to Cherlccote at its best estate to 
have received such a man under its roof; but it could have 
been no discredit to either party had we found that past un- 
kindnesses had been forgotten, aad that he was received as a 
friend and neighbour by such persons as in his later days 
formed the society at Cherlecote. 

A word or two may be added to shew who they were. 
Sir Thomas Lucy survived his lady five years, dying in 
1600. He was succeeded by his son, another Sir Thomas, 
who enjoyed the estate not more than four or five years. 
This Sir Thomas was a scholar in that peculiar species of 
learning in which Shakespeare delighted ; for we find him 
leaving, in his will, " all his French and Italian books " to his 
son. He left a widow, who was originally Constance Kings- 
mill, a great heiress, who had been brought up in the family 
of Sir Francis Walsi ngham, where she was a companion of 
his daughter, the Stella of Spenser, who became the wife of 
Sir Philip Sidney, about the same time that Constance married 
the younger Sir Thomas Lucy. But that was the least of her 
merits. I have seen a manuscript account of this lady written 
by the wife of one of her descendants*, in which, among many 
high commendations, it is said that in the family of Walsing- 
ham she was noted for her "courteousness and decent sober 



. Eliitbcth. Lucy, a daughter or Beiil MolesworLh, Esquire. The 
b in the pouesiion of Robert Benson, Enquire, recorder of Salisbury, 
:endi from the Lucys. 
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carriage." This lady had Chcrlecote after her husband's death, 
and there she brought up the large family committed to her 
care by her husband, consisting of six sons and four daughters. 
Her eldest son was another Sir Thomas Lucy who was nearly 
thirty years of age at the time of Shakespeare's death. He 
and his brothers were educated at the Universities and Inns 
of Court, and improved by foreign travel. He was himself 
returned in six several Parliaments for the county of War- 
wick; but, what is more to the present purpose, he was a 
scholar — one who delighted in literature, and whose table, as 
saith his epitaph, was always "open to the learned." The 
" greatness of his library " is also spoken of by his contempo- 
raries, and we may see him lying on his tomb in the church of 
Clierlecote, with a study of books at his head, and at his feet a 
managed horse, an exercise in which he greatly delighted. He 
was the intimate friend of Lord Herbert of Chcrbury, as ap- 
pears in Lord Herbert's account of his own life, and we may 
even trace him in the poetical literature of his time. John 
Davies of Hereford, in his Scourge of Folly, I K 1 1 , a book 
more to be admired for the many useful biographical notices 
which it contains than for the felicity of the verse, speaks 
of him thus: — 

The all- be!o « od and highly prized gem, 
That in the court's brow like a diamond, 
Or Henptnis in heaven, doth lighten them. 
For men to see their way od glury'a ground. 

Richard, another of the sons, was a man of genius, as is 
evident from his being named one of the eighty-four who 
were to form an Academe Royal in the reign of James the 
First, to be associated in some way with the Order of the 
Garter. He was one of the earliest Baronets, and was the 
progenitor of the Lucys of Broxborne. William, another of 
the sons, became Bishop of St. David's. 
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Constance Lucy, the eldest daughter, died at ten years of 
age, in 159fi, and had an epitaph in the church of the Holy 
Trinity, in the Minories : 

Et quondam lucida, luct caret, 
Ante annog Constant, hmuilii, maneueta, modesta. 

In better taste is the epitaph in the church of St. Giles, 
Cripplegate, for Constance Whitney, a granddaughter of Sir 
Thomas and Constance Lucy, who appears to have been in- 
cluded in the family circle at Cherlecote. " This lady Lucy, 
her grandmother, so hred her since she was eight years 
old, as she excelled in all noble qualities becoming a virgin 
of so sweet a proportion of beauty and harmony of parts ; 
she had all sweetness of manners answerable, a delightful 
sharpness of wit, an offenceless modesty of conversation, a 
singular respect and piety to her parents, but religious even 
to example. She departed this life most Cliristianly, at 
seventeen ; dying the grief of all, but to her grandmother an 
unrecoverable loss, save in her expectation she shall not stay 
long after her, and the comfort of knowing whose she is, 
and where, in the resurrection, to meet her."* 

Possibly, time may yet bring evidence to light which may 
shew that there was some connection between Shakespeare 
and this family, in the later period of the poef s life ; 
when at Sir Thomas Lucy's table " bonus quisque gratissimus 
accubuit, presertim si theologiam sapuit, et musas imbibit ; 
quarum ipse sitientior dubium an scientior fuerit." The 
Lucys, it may be observed, have previously found little 
favor at the hands of the poet's friends. 

Of the mode of the poet's life, while he was an inhabitant 
of Stratford, we cannot be said to know anything, if know- 
ledge means certain information ; that he was a schoolmaster, 






' Atuaday-i Slave, fol. 1633, p. 779. 
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that he was an attorney's clerk, that he was a dealer in wool, 
that he was a butcher, are all either conjectural inferences 
from passages In his writings, or the traditions or recol- 
lections of persons whose relations ought to be sustained by 
some extraneous evidence before credit is given to them. 
That he passed several years at the Grammar School, at 
Stratford, hardly admits of a doubt. We know that he mar- 
ried before he was nineteen; and that his children were bap- 
tized at Stratford before he was twenty- one. There is also 
strong reason for believing that a great unkindness grew up 
between him and his powerful neighbours at Cherlecote, which, 
in the end, drove him from Stratford, and was the immediate 
cause of his settlement in London. So far our knowledge 
may be said to extend, but here it would seem to stop. We 
then enter on the region of conjecture and probabilities; 
and of all these probabilities that seems, on the whole, most 
reasonable, that he, the eldest son of his father and the ex- 
pectant heir of no very inconsiderable property, both on his 
father's and mother's side, was destined by his father to the 
same course of life which, we have reason to think, he him- 
self pursued ; that he was not brought up to any par- 
ticular profession or employment, but was put in the dan- 
gerous position of one without regular occupation, yet, at 
the same time, without any very sufficient means of support. 
His marriage, therefore, would, in all probability, be distaste- 
ful to his parents, and compel him to think for himself of 
some means of subsistence. It would, at any rate, frustrate 
any intentions which his parents might have formed respect- 
ing him, and throw him very much on resources of his own ; 
for, whatever else may be known of Anne Hathaway, there is 
no reason to believe that she brought with her any fortune- 
But when this marriage had taken place, and he remained for 
a few years at Stratford, it must be admitted that we know 
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nothing with any certainty of any employment in which ha 
was engaged there. 

This is unfortunate; and it has been usual for critics on 
the life of Shakespeare to complain of this want of informa- 
tion, and Steevens in particular has expressed his sense of it 
in terms so exaggerated, that one may wonder they should 
have been so often taken up and repeated. Persons accus- 
tomed to minute biographical research soon become sensible 
to the extreme difficulty of discovering particular incidents 
or positions in the lives of even eminent persons of time 
long past, when this eminence has lain only in the quiet 
walks of literature. Shakespeare is, in this respect, but in 
the state in which most of his contemporary poets are. 
Spenser, for instance, how little do we know of him ; but 
with this difference, that we do know more concerning 
Shakespeare than we know of most of his contemporaries of 
the same class; so that instead of complaining that we know 
so little, we ought rather to rejoice that the inquiries of 
former biographers and the discoveries of more recent times 
have presented us with so much information concerning him. 
Small it is, but then how little is what we know of innumerable 
persons of whom we might wish to know more f If we had 
not had an Anthony Wood, what should we have known of 
any of the men of literature of his period f 

He leaves Stratford, and becomes an actor in London. 
This we know, and a great deal more, as will at once be per- 
ceived by any one who will only glance at any of the many 
attempts which have been made to write biographies of the 
poet. But the year in which he left Stratford, that we do not 
know ; yet we may gather from circumstances raising a high 
probability that it was in 1586 or 1587- 

The next date which I deem unquestionable is 1592. In 
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that year it is evident that he was an actor of some emi- 
nence, and that he was employed in adapting old plays of 
contemporary or earlier authors to the existing taste of the 
public. We learn this from the often quoted passage in 
Green and Chettle's pamphlet, a passage full of most admi- 
rable meaning in respect of the early history of Shakespeare ; 
and which, of itself, might serve to shew how wide of the 
truth is the assertion of Steevens respecting the extreme 
penury of our information. 

In 1593, he published his Venus andAdonis, and this poem, 
which is one of singular beauty, though in some parts too vo- 
luptuous, he calls the " first heir of his invention," which must 
mean that he had confposed no distinct work before it. 

But these dates leave unaccounted for three or four years 
at least of his life ; and we have no certain information 
under what circumstances, in the detail, he left Stratford, 
where he had father and mother, wife and children, brother 
and sister ; whether with their consent or without it, whether 
furnished with money by his father, for there is little reason 
to suppose that he could have much of his own, or coming 
without resources, to see what such a place of universal 
concourse as London would afford him. It might be, and 
perhaps it is as reasonable a\ conjecture as any other, that the 
whole was matter of family arrangement and consent; that 
Stratford, at the best, was but a poor field for the exertions 
of one who had the eminent talents and the scholarship 
which he possessed, that it was rendered an undesirable 
residence for him by the exasperation of a powerful neigh- 
bour, if indeed it was possible to stand before that exasi>era- 
tion ; and that the best course which, on the whole, he could 
take, was to transfer himself to London, and either with an 
immediate view to a connection with the theatres, or trusting 
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himself to the chapter of accidents, sec what would happen 
to him. 

All this is but uncertain speculation : but if I had perfect 
confidence in the papers which Mr. Collier has printed from 
the remains of Lord Ellesmere, at Bridgewater House,* I 
should say that the presumptive proof is strong that he 
had gone to London with consent and design, and that he had 
at once become connected with that which was the most 
popular of the London theatrical companies of the time. 
For one of these documents is dated in November, 1589, 
and at that time it appears from it that Shakespeare was not 
only an actor at the Black Friars Theatre, but was a sharer or 
proprietor in it. A sight of the original might at once re- 
move any shade of doubt which may rest on this paper; 
but, as it stands, I cannot but feel some hesitation in ac- 
cepting it as evidence. There is no doubt that it accords very 

>U with the general state of theatrical affairs in the month 
November, 1589, and so far it is open to no suspicion ; 
but, beside some other suspicious circumstances, it comes ac- 
companied with a letter which purports to be from the Earl 
of Southampton to Lord Ellesmere, which bears upon it 
strong marks of being a modern fabrication. 

Having stated an opinion unfavourable to the genuineness 
of this document, which of all the papers brought from the 
js at Bridgewater House is the most important, it is right 
some of the grounds should be shewn on which I hesi- 
to yield to it an implicit credence. The nature of it is 
this: there were attempts at that period to put down the 
theatres ; this document is a certificate that sixteen persons 
named, of whom Shakespeare is one, being all sharers in the 
Black Friars Theatre, " have never given cause of displeasure 
in that they have brought into their plays matters of state and 

Nrui Farf rtgarding tht Lift of Shakttptart, l2mo, 1835. 
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religion, unfitt to be handled by them or to be presented be- 
fore lewde spectators," I confess this sounds to me not like 
the phrase in which a genuiue certificate of that time would 
be conceived, but very like what fifty years ago would be 
thought a good imitation of that phrase. The want of sig- 
nature and superscription is another ground of suspicion ; 
but the suspicion is greatly strengthened by the difficulty of 
reconciling positions in this document with what is known 
from other sources concerning some of the persons who are 
named in it. Richard Burbage, for one; in 1589 he seems 
not to have been more than nineteen, for the time of his 
birth cannot well be thrown back farther than to 1570, so that 
though he might be an actor he would hardly be a proprietor. 
It may be said that he stands here in virtue of his relation 
to his father, but what shall we say of another name, Nicho- 
las Towley. One of the best established facts in the history 
of the actors in Shakespeare's plays is that Towley was an 
apprentice of Richard Burbage,* that is, an apprentice of a 
man who was himself but nineteen and possibly less in 15fi9, 
and yet a sharer in the theatre. Then take the name of Wil- 
liam Kemp. The facts of the life of this actor have been 
very carefully examined by Mr. Dyce, and it would appear 
that at the date of this certificate he belonged to Alleyn's 
company, and did not join the Black Friars' till abuut 1594.t 
That Peele should be amongst them is also a remarkable cir- 
cumstance for a reason given by Mr. Collier himself 4 

It is not therefore without some hesitation that this paper 
ought to be admitted in proof that by the time Shakespeare 
was twenty-five years of age he had not only obtained a fel- 
lowship in a company of players, but was become one of the 

* BonettCi Malont, rol. it., p, 4B5. 

t Kemp'i Nine Daiei Wottdtri Ed. Djce, Introduction, p. ri. 
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leading and principal persons among them, a sharer or pro- 
prietor in the principal theatre in London. 

It is a curious circumstance, which has hitherto remained 
unnoticed, that a few years later than the time when Shake- 
speare took what is generally believed to have been an abrupt 
leave of his family and friends at Stratford, we have authen- 
tic information that one of the Sadlers actually did so, and 
proceeded without a plan to London. This was John Sadler, 
a nephew as is believed of Hamlet Sadler, and certainly bro- 
ther-in-law of a Quiney who was brother of Shakespeare's son- 
in-law of that name. The father of this John Sadler was a 
person of good substance there, having had, according to the 
relation of his grand -daughter, Mrs. Walker, 400/. a year, 
which by his generous living he reduced to SO/. He had 
found out a marriage for his son, and, as Mrs. Walker tells 
the story, "provided him good clothes, a good horse, and 
money in his purse, and sent him to make his addresses to 
the gentlewoman in the country. But he, considering well 
how difficult a married condition was like to prove, instead 
of going a wooing joined himself to the carrier and came to 
London, where he had never been before, and sold his horse 
i Smithfield ; and having no acquaintance in London to re- 
commend or assist him, he went from street to street and 
house to house, asking if they wanted an apprentice, and 
hough he met with many discouraging scorns and a thou- 
sand denials, he went till he light on Mr. Brooksbank, a grocer 
in Bucklersbury." Stratford adventurers of this class may 
be deemed fortunate. Shakespeare acquires wealth as well as 
undying reputation. Sadler is entertained in Mr. Brooks- 
hank's service, sets up in due time as a druggist or grocer in 
Bucklersbury, then the principal seat of the trade and ob- 
tained before he died considerable wealth.* 

' See T»* Holy Life of Mr: Elizabeth Walter, late wife of A. W., D.D., 
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To revert to the document which is of so great impor- 
tance hi regard to the opinion which may be formed respect- 
ing that principal event in the life of the poet — his leaving 
Stratford and settling in London — it is to be observed that 
it was found, together with others of the like nature, in 
papers of Lord Chancellor Egerton. The right determining 
of the question of the genuineness of this document would 
be influenced by the opinion which might be formed con- 
cerning the rest; and upon these, I venture to make the 
following observations : 

The first of them purports to be an ordinance of the 
corporation of London, at the time when Leonard Hali- 
day was Lord Mayor, 1605. " Wheras Kemp, Armyn, 
and others, players at the Black Friars, have again not for- 
borne to bring upon their stage one or more of the worship- 
ful aldermen of the City of London, to their great scan- 
dal!, and to the lessening of their authority, the Lords of the 
right honorable the Privy Council are besought to call the 
said players before them and to enquire into the same, that 
order may be taken to remedy the abuse, either by putting 
down or removing the said theatre."* There is no doubt that 
Kemp and Armine were comic actors, whose services would 
be put in requisition when the company at the Black Friars 
meant to burlesque the aldermen of London, or any of them ; 
but it may be doubted whether they were the names to be 
pnt forward in a formal communication from the City to the 
Privy Council, and that the complaint should not rather 
have been made against those who were the heads of the 
company, such as Burbage, Fletcher, and Shakespeare. In 
such a city resolution we should also, I think, have found 

rector of Fyjlehl, in Eiier, 8to. I SOT. Mrs. Walker wu Stdler'i daughter, 
and great part of the book consists of citric t» from her old manuscript 
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the actors complained of, not spoken of with this air of fa- 
miliarity — " Kemp, Armyn, and others ;" but that we should 
have had them pointed out by their Christian names also, 
and that if any of the actors were specifically named, the 

I others thus charged would have been mentioned byname 
also. But though the whole turn of the phrase of this 
document and the above circumstances give to it an air of 
the want of genuineness, there is a stronger objection still. 
It is extremely doubtful whether Kemp was alive in 1605. 
Ritson states, without however giving his authority, that he 
died in lf!03. There are probabilities thata William Kempi 
who was buried in the cemetery of Saint Saviour's, South- 
wark, on November the 2nd, 1603, was the actor of that 
name.* But supposing that Kemp did not die so early as 
1603, he had retired from the company at the Black Friars, 
and joined Alleyn's rival company before that time.f Mr. 
Collier informs us that " the Privy Council Registers contain 
no entry of any proceedings at th is time against the offending 
players."! 

The next of these documents ia an estimate of the value of 
the whole property in the Theatre at the Black Friars,§ and 
of each particular sharer in it; in which Shakespeare stands 
as a principal proprietor : and it is certainly very interesting 
information which we gain from it. This estimate was 
made in 1608, with the purpose, as Mr. Collier supposes, that 
the City should purchase the whole property, and by that 
means dislodge the players. This document has more the 



t We owe tb« informntion to Mr. Collier himself. Sec the riublicmlion of 
I JV»f o/ JVinnief, by the Sbnkespearc Society, Btu. ItHJ, Introduc 
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air of being genuine than the two which we have examined : 
yet it is rather a suspicious circumstance, that we find in one 
of the entries the names of Heminge and Condetl united, in 
anticipation, as it may seemj of their union in 1623, fifteen 
years after, as the joint editors of the first folio of the works 
of Shakespeare. 

The last of these papers upon which 1 shall offer any 
remark, is the letter which purports to have been addressed 
by the Earl of Southampton to Lord Ellesmere, recommend- 
ing to his notice Burbage and Shakespeare, by whom the 
letter was presented ; an interesting document, though it 
does not enlarge in any way our information concerning 
either of them. Mr. Collier refers it to the year 1608.* But 
this letter is not in the manner in which one nobleman, in 
those times, addressed another. It is not in the style of the 
times at all. This, however, is too general a declaration to 
be received as any thing more than as a warning to any one 
to be cautious in the use of it. So to descend to more 
minute and special matters. It was not the practice of those 
times to quote in letters demi-official, passages from Shake- 
speare, in the manner in which he is here quoted ; for when 
alluding to Burbage, the Earl of Southampton speaks of him 
an "a man famous as our English Roscius, one that fitteth the 
action to the word, and the word to the action, most admi- 
rably." What is next said of him is not consistent with what 
is now known of him — " that by the exercise of his quality, 
industry, and good behaviour, lie had become possessed of 
the Black Fryars Playhouse" — he having inherited it from his 
father, James Burbage, hy whom it was built. The period 
of the erection of this theatre is said to be near fifty years 
ago, that is, in or about 1558 ; while it is known that it was 
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not built till 15/6.* Can it be supposed that in a genuine 
letter we should meet with such a clause as the following ? 
speaking of the Plays of Shakespeare, the Earl says, that " they 
were most singularly liked of Queen Elizabeth, when the com- 
panie was called uppon to perform before her Ma' ic at Court at 
Christmas and Shrovetide." I do not doubt the fact, but I 
greatly doubt whether the Earl would put it thus in 1608. 
Again, " they are both of one countie, and indeed almost of 
one towne." This is not correct. No doubt there were 
persons of the name of Burbage, in those times, all over 
Warwickshire and Leicestershire ; hut Richard Burbage, the 
actor) appears to have been horn in London, his father hav- 
ing lived, at least from the time when Richard was a young 
child, in the parish of St. Leonard, Shoreditch. There are 
other phrases open to very grave suspicion, which 1 cannot 
stay to adduce. 

And this may be sufficient to secure a cautious reading 
and use of the Shakespeare documents, published from the 
Repositories at Bridgewater House. No one who knows Mr. 
Conier, can for a moment doubt that they were found by him 
there j the question only is, How came they there ? and I do 
not conceal my own persuasion, which however an inspec- 
tion of them might at once remove, that with the possible 
exception of the valuation of the shares, they have very 
much the appearance of papers such as those with which 
Steevens, in the perversity of his humour, was accustomed 
to abuse the enthusiasm of Ins Shakesperiau friends, and to 
perplex the judgment of the more knowing. I speak with as 
much confidence as a person ought to do who depends solely 
on memory (for my note, if one was ever made, is lost), 
when I say that I have somewhere seen that. Steevens had 
access to the Egerton Papers ; and it is quite consistent with 

• L'ollier'i HUtcry 'of Engtiih Dramatic Paltry and AhhoI, of tht Stayt, 
l.'nc 1431. Vol. i. p. -iSti. 
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what is known of him, "the knavish spright, hight Robin 
Goodfellow," to suppose that, if he had access, he may have 
introduced some or all of these papers into the bundle, 
enjoying the thought that they would one day be mistaken 
for genuine remains of the time. It is, at any rate, very 
remarkable that the Earl of Southampton's letter should 
contain an allusion to that very passage of Hamlet, which is 
the subject of the supposititious letter from Peele to Mar- 
lowe, a known forgery of Steevens, which Mr. D'lsraeli has 
noticed, to shew " the danger which literary historians incur 
by such nefarious practices."* 

It may be safely predicted that after the painful researches 
of Malone, whom it is too much the humour of the times to 
undervalue, and those who laboured with him, especially 
Steevens and Chalmers, the discovery of new documentary 
matter, in which the name of Shakespeare occurs, will go on 
most exceedingly slowly ; and it is most desirable that when 
any such documents are propounded to the world, they 
should be opened fully and unreservedly to all critical inqui- 
rers in this department, and undergo a strict and rigid exami- 
nation. Signs of genuineness, or signs of the want of it, 
may strike one mind, while they are unobserved by another. 
At all events, before matters of this kind become the founda- 
tion on which popular writers, who do not pretend them- 
selves to much research, but rather to make use of the dis- 
coveries of other men, proceed in their Lives of the poet, 
there should be that examination and scrutiny, which in the 
present instance might, perhaps, remove all suspicion, and 
place the Bridgewater documents in the higli rank of genuine 
and authentic materials for the history of the poet and the 
theatre of liis times. 

The same may be said respecting verses which purport to 
be the composition of Shakespeare, or which are propounded 

• Curiaiiliei of Literature, Eleventh Editiou, 8»o. IA0, p. H& 
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as being so. We must not expect easily to find verses, pre- 
viously unknown, from the pen which has so long charmed 
the world. What we have to do, is to illustrate the writings 
we have ; to trace the poet to his studies ; to shew hiB allu- 
sions to the events of his time ; to distinguish that which he 
wrote for the multitude from that which would be fully under- 
stood only by his private friends, and especially the circle 
which surrounded the young Lord Herbert. There is here 
something yet to be done ; and from his own writings there 
may yet be extracted much more than they have, so far, 
been made to yield for the poet's own biography. 

How dangerous it is to attempt to place any new poetry 
under the name of Shakespeare, may appear from the verses 
lund by Mr. Collier, in the Bridgewater library, and printed 
him in his New Particulars regarding the works of 
Sfiahpeare.* They were lottery verses, and appear to have 
been intended for the amusement of a gay party at Harefield, 
where lived the Dowager Countess of Derby, who gave her 
hand to Sir Thomas Egerton, in 1600. Mr. Collier states 
with great fairness, that the signature may be W. Sk., as 
well as W. Sh., on the strength of which he is disposed to 
assign them to Shakespeare, in which he has found followers. 
There can be no doubt that W. Sk. is the true reading, and 
tbat they are the production not of William Shakespeare, but 
illiam Skipwith, a knight of those times, who was, we know, 
lous for this particular species of verse; "a person of 
much valour," says Fuller, quoting Burton in his Description 
of Leicestershire, "judgment, learning, and wisdom, dexte- 
rous at the making fit and accute epigrams, poesies, mottoes, 
and devices, but chiefly at impresses, neither so apparent 
that any rustic might understand them, nor so obscure that 
they needed an (Edipus to interpret them."t Sir William 
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Skipwitli was a Leicestershire man, 
county in the 39th of Elizabeth. 

In the course of any researches of my own, only one 
document has presented itself which is entirely unknown, 
containing a notice of Shakespeare during the course of his 
London life. It shews us, what has hitherto remained un- 
discovered, in what pari of London he had fixed his resi- 
dence at the period of his life when he was producing the 
choicest of his works. But this is not all ; it shews 
him dwelling in a parish in which, perhaps above all, we 
might wish to find him, the parish in which many conspicuous 
persons have resided, and where, in our day, we find more 
of old London than in, perhaps, any other space so con- 
tracted. I mean the pariah of St. Helen, Bishopsgate, 
where is Crosby Hall, and where, in the church, are the 
monuments of Sir John Crosby and Sir Thomas Gresham, 
and of other worthy citizens, the glory of a former age. We 
have evidence, of the most decisive nature, that on October 
1, in the 40th year of Queen Elizabeth, which answers to 
the year 1598, Shakespeare was one of the inhabitants of this 
parish, and consequently a near neighbour of Crosby Hall. 
It is an assessment roll of that date for levying the first of three 
entire subsidies which were granted to the Queen in the 39th 
of her reign. How long before, or how long after, he might 
reside there, we know not, but his name does not appear 
in a similar assessment roll in 1600. I have also searched 
the registers of the church in hope to find his name in vain, 
This document affords us also some insight into his circum- 
stances, that is, relatively to the neighbours around him, 
for the principle on which men's property was estimated in 
these assessment rolls it is not easy to determine. It is 
valuable also, inasmuch as it gives us the names of those his 
neighbours, men with whom he must, of necessity., have had 
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some intercourse, men at least to whom he would himself 
be an object of curiosity: among them we find Sir John 
Spencer, Dr. Richard Taylor, Dr. Peter Turner, Dr. Edward 
Jordan, all well known physicians, Dr. Cullimore, Robert 
Honeywood, and the heads of the wealthy families of Read 
and Robinson. In the adjoining parish lived old John Stowe. 
But the document is tuo important not to be quoted entire. 

denture, made tbe first day of October, in the fortyth yeare of tbe 
reigne of our Sovvereigne Lndj Elizabeth, by the grace of God Quccne or 
England, Frauncc, and Ireland, Defender of the Faithe, &c. Between* the 
right honorable Sir Richard Sal tonrtall, knight. Lord Maier of the Cyttie of Lon- 
don, Sir John Hart, and Sir Henry Billingsley, knights, the Queen's Majesty's 
Com tniss ioners, amongst others authorized by her Higbnes commission under the 
greate aeale of England for the taxation, levyeing, and gatheringe of tbe first sub- 
sydieof the three entire subaidiea lately gnuvn ted to her Majesty hy her Higbnes 
lay subjects, by Act of Parliament holrtcn at Westminster, in the xixiith yesrc of 
bir Majesty's reigne, within the said eytie of London, on thone pat-tie, and Per- 
dynaodo Clntterboolie draper, and Thomas Symonsskynner, cittisens of the said 
eytie, «rhome the sayd Commissioners hate Darned, deputed, and chosen, and by 
theise presents doe name, depute, and choose to bee pettye collected of the 
•aide first subsydie in the ward of Bushoppsgste within the sayd eytie. on 
thother partie, Witnesseth that the sayd Ferdioando Clutterbooke and Thomas 
Symons toe named, deputed, appointed, and chosen to bee pettie collectors, in 
the aayd ward, and authorised thereunto by these presents, shall receive, lerye, 
collect, and gather of all and everye the several persons hereafter named to the 
Queen's Majesty's use, all such several! lommei of money ss in this presente 
eitract beene taied and assessed upon them, and every of them, for their several 
values and substances, rated, specified, and conteyncd as hereafter followeth ; 
that U to aay, of 

SI. lltlltn-i I'ariihe. 



Richard Taylor, doctor, in landes and fees, ) 
Peter Turnor, doctor, in landes and fees, *'. 



Alfid. Robert Honywood, gent, in landes, il 1 . 
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Edward Swayne, in landc and fees, x 1 . zl*. 

Jeames Scoles, xx 1 . liii*. iv 4 . 

Joane Lomley, widow, iii 1 . viii". 

Anthony Snoade, x 1 . xxvi*. viii 4 . 

Jeamea Roking, iii 1 . viii*. 

Walter Briggen, v 1 . xiii*. iv 4 . 

J oh. Robinson the younger, x l . xxvi". viii d . 

John Prymme, iii 1 . ▼iii'. 
Affid. William Shakespeare, v l . xiii 1 . iv 4 . 

George Axon, iii 1 . viii*. 

Edward Jackson, iii 1 . viii*. 

Edward Jorden, viii 1 . xxi 1 . iv 4 . 

John Jeffrey, iii 1 . viii*. 

Christopher Eland, iii 1 . viii*. 
Affid. Oswald Fetche, xx 1 . liii*. iv 4 . 
Affid. John Stockett Jeckett, iii 1 . ▼iii*. 

John Snran, xx 1 . liii 1 . iv 4 . 

Sisley Eyoll, widdowe, Hi 1 , viii". 

William Winkefelde, itt 1 . viii*. 

Thomas ChUde, iii 1 . viii*. 

Richard Rysbey, iii 1 . Tiii*. 

Tymothe Bathurst, xx 1 . liii 1 . It 4 . 

Jeames Elwicke, xx 1 . liii*. iv 4 . 
Affid. William Chorle, iii 1 . viii*. 

Francis Wells, iii 1 . viii'. 

Henry Maunder, iii 1 . viii*. 
Affid. Mr. Peole, x 1 . xxvi*. viii 4 . 

William Scaffeley, iii 1 . viii*. 
Affid. Thomas Morley, v 1 . xiii*. iv 4 . 

Henry Hetherband, iii 1 . viii*. 

Straungeri. 

Leven Vander Stylt, l 1 . xiii 1 . vi". viii 4 . 
Affid. Jarrone Marty n, x 1 . liii*. iv 4 . 

Peter Vegleman, xx 1 . v 1 . vi*. viii 4 . 
Affid. Augustin de Bewly, xxv 1 . vi 1 . xiii*. iv 4 . 

John de Clarke, xv 1 . iv 1 . 

Leven Vander Stilt's wiefe, per poll, viii 4 . 

Esay Mislonde. Matthew Stilton, and Barbery Capon, his servants, 
per poll, ii". 
Affid. Doctor Cullymore, v\ xxvi*. viii 4 . 
Affid. Laurence Bassel, v 1 . xxvi*. viii 4 . 
Affid. Peter his sonne, per poll, viii 4 . 

Affid. Peter Greade, Davye Fayrecook, and Frauncis Dynoe, servants, per 
poll, ii'. 
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Sherrctt Bawlie«, *!■. ■», viii*, 

Joyce, bil niefe, Agnes, liii servant, per poll, ivi*. 

Peter Vaodeaker and his wiefe, per pall, ivi J . 
Aflid. Ann Maredon, Augustine de Bewbyn's maid, viii' 1 , 
Affid. Vincent Meringe and his wiefe, per poll, ni*. 
P. aig, John Parhagen, vi'. xxxii'. 
Affid. His wiefe, per poll, viii*. 
Affid. Mary Martin, his mnyde, per poll, viii J . 

Barbara Lumbe, widdow, per poll, viii' 1 , 
Affid. Mary dc Boo, widdow, per poll, viii 4 . 
Affid. Michael Coosen, per poll, viii*. 
Affid. J9011 and Frauncia, his servants, per po 11, nP. 

Abraham Grannere, per poll, viii*. 

Sir John Spencer, the rich cloth -worker, kept his mayor- 
alty at Crosby Hall in 1594-5 ;* and it will perhaps be ad- 
mitted as a reasonable surmise, that the circumstance of 
Crosby Hall having been so constantly before him may have 
led to its being made so prominent as it is in the play of 
King Richard the Third, if, indeed, the scenes of that play, 
in which the Lord Mayor and citizens perform so conspi- 
cuous a part, may not be connected in some way with the 
mayoralty of Sir John Spencer. 

On what inducement he fixed himself in that particular 
part of the city we cannot tell ; but we may observe that 
his house would be about equally distant from the two 
theatres, the Black Friars and the Globe, which were the 
places of his most frequent resort, and that he could easily 
pass to the Globe over the bridge. 

This parish escaped the ravages of the fire at a time 
when, possibly, the house in which he composed his most 
favourite works might still be standing. These ravages ex- 
tended very near the confines of St. Helen's, but they did 
lot touch it. 
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And though we cannot point to the house, we may yet gaze 
upon the beautiful or curious remains of early sculpture 
which are to he found in the church, that must, we may 
assume, have not unfrequently been objects on which the 
poet, in his day, looked and meditated. 

One of the old monuments in this church no longer exists, 
but is noticed in Strype's Enlargement of Stowe. It is 
that of George Fastolph, son of Hugh Fastolph, which may 
possibly have suggested to his mind the name Falstaff, 
when he found it expedient to withdraw the name of Old- 
castle, 

The order in which he produced his plays, and his con- 
nection with the young nobility, and with other poets of the 
time, are subjects belonging to his London life, too extensive 
for these pages, and not congruous with prolusions which 
relate so much to inquisitions, wills, registers, epitaphs, pedi- 
grees, and other matter merely documentary. We will now, 
therefore, return to Stratford ; where, in a few years, and long 
before he had reached the age of threescore and ten, he died in 
the bosom of his family, and was " quietly inurned " in the 
church where, 6fty-two years before, he had received the rite 
of Christian baptism. His return to Stratford as a place of 
permanent residence may be fixed to about the year 1608,* 
the year of his mother's death, an event which we may rea- 
sonably suppose gave him some addition of fortune, since it 

* Ward, the Vicar of Stratford, in the few note a which he haa left concern- 
ing Shakespeare, would aeera to place bit return to Stratford earlier, as he 
taja that during his retirement there, though he had ceased to be an actor, he 
furnished the theatre with two plays eTcrj jeti. 
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i not probable that she, an heiress of a family of distinction, 
would be united in marriage without some part of her own 
or her husband's estate being settled upon her, with remain- 
der to her children. 

He would find still living at Stratford all the families of 
the better condition whom he had left there, the Combes, 
Nashes, Reynoldses, Quineys, Sadlers, Lanes, Bishops, who 
would form for him a social circle, in which he might find 
more true enjoyment than in the intercourse which he had 
had with the ingenious and the great, or in the triumph of his 
matchless genius over the envious people by whom he had 
been surrounded. He plainly expresses what were his own 
feelings when, in Cymbeline, one of the latest of his plays, 

e dilates thus : 

Did men but know the city's usuries, 

And feel them knowingly — the art o' the court. 

As hard to leave iia keep ; whose top to climb 

Is certain falling, or 10 slippery that 

The fear's as bad as falling ; the toil o' the war, 

A pain that only seems to seek out danger 

I' the name of fame and honour, which dies i' the war. 

And hath as oft a slanderous epitaph 

At record of fair act -, nay, many times 

Doth ill deserve by doing well, what's worse, 

Most enrt'sey to the censure — they would prize 

A life retir'd and free. 

This his native town afforded him, still one of the plea- 
intest in the kingdom, of a class which is however fast 
istening to extinction,* but not so pleasant as in his 

• Stratford is designated by Camden, rmpariolKm ton inelegant. But when 
Camden wrote and when the Shakespeares lived, the glory of Stratford was 
departed. Few towns suflered more by the measures adopted at the Reforma- 
tion. Before the changes then made, it had a large establishment of priests, 
the most cultivated and learned order of the community, of whom six, a warden 
id fire fellows, were connected with the parish church, a most beautiful slruc- 
!, worthy to be aa it ia the mausoleum of England's most favourite poet, 
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time, at least the houses of gentry and the public edifices 
are not in nearly so high a ratio as in his time to the mass 
of buildings which constitute the town. In the year before, 






performing in it the splendid service* of the church ; and four connected with 
another ecclesiastical edifice, (mailer, but not less beautiful, the Guild Chapel 
in the heart of the town. There was also the master of (he grammar school, 
who was generally, perhaps always, a clerk. The priests connected with the 
church lived together in the edifice called the College. The measures of the 
fiWiiniiiilititi litprivivl Stratford of the benefit of the services of these priests, 
which hod been secured by the liberaLity of former natives or inhabitants, and 
gave them instead, onlj a vicor and his assistant, very poorly endowed, for 
the guild, with all the beautiful and interesting circumstances connected with it, 
circumstances of charity, piety, and of the devout recollection of the dead, 
they got s poor Isy corporation. The alms-houses and the grammar-school were 
allowed to remain. These changes took place just before the Shafcespeares be- 
came seated at Stratford, and Ihe whole work was accomplished some years 
before the birth of the poet. Some effect wonld probably have been produced 
on the genius of Shakespeare, had he been born while still the splendid pa- 
geantries of the antieut system were in their high and palmy state. 

Ill the time of Shakespeare Stratford suffered both by pestilence and fire, It 
Is to be huped that Mr. Midline's hippy remark on the security of the infant 
Shakespeare, 



Wfctfl 



n'd and each gale < 



■ death. 



will never be unobserved by those wlm shall undertake to write on Ids life:—" a 
poetical i iilliinsllt will find no difficulty in believing thai, like Horace, he re- 
posed secure and fearless in the midst uf contagion and death, protected by the 
Muses to whom his future life was to be devoted, 



Not 



e diisi 



Liinfan 



Shakespeare wis literally an infant at the time, baptized on the S5ta day of 
April ISM.a&d on <he 11th of July Following the first victim was buried. This 
was an inmate of the house of Thumbs Gethin, whose wife soon followed, being 
buried on the 20th. There were no interments till the 24 th, from which day to 
the end of the month the number buried was 15. In August there were 35 
buried, in September 83, in October 58, in November 21!, and in December 
1H. This was in a population scarcely exceeding l,.'ii)0 persona. 

Socio after the time of Shakespeare attempts were made to give Stratford a 
cuiniiK rc.ial character. Andrew Yarrington, the author of various projects of 
the kind, suggested the making the Avon navigable to Stratford, which was 
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he had married his eldest daughter to a physician, Dr. John 
Hall, who appears to have been, in every respect, a man 
worthy of her, and such as he may be supposed to have 
delighted to see her united with ; a gentleman by birth, one 
i had travelled abroad, who was a scholar, and in his 
jrofession without any formidable rival in the midland coun- 
ties, being summoned to attend in families of the nobility 
and superior gentry, in places often far remote from Strat- 
ford. We cannot but conceive that this marriage had been 
with the poet's entire approbation, especially when we find 
how liberally be endowed this his favourite daughter, and 
he would look forward with no small interest to the prospect 
of ensuing pledges of their love, of which the first, and as it 
proved the only one, was given in this very year of his mo- 
ther's death and bis own probable return to Stratford. 

Dr. John Hall is distinguished in the register, when he 
passed into that file from which even physicians cannot 
withhold their names, by the term " Medicus perilissimus :" 
and we cannot doubt that he, who aspired, as we shall sec, 
to the honour of reforming the practice of medicine in some 
particulars, would attract to Stratford some portion of the 
few men of the time who were devoted to science, while 



effected by Mr. Sandys, of Flatbury, in 1637. But lie bud more magnificent 
achemes for the enlargement of Strulford. In hi* BMflanJ'1 iMprOMMMf, 4to. 
1677, he points out Stratford as a most convenient place for the eatahlislimi nl. 
of a linen manufactory upon a large scale, for immense granaries Tor the laying 
up of corn, and for hrencrics of mum, which were to exceed everything of the 
kind then in England, and to attract to this country from Brunswick the whole 
trade in mum. It is amusing to see how tliis enthusiast is curried away by his 
wild fancy, confessing that " the getting away the mum trade from Brunswick 
thews as like a romance as doth the title-page of bis book." A new town was im- 
mediately to arise, covering thirty ncrei of Sir John Clopton's lands, and he 
mr the commencement of it in a few cottages olready built. He engraves mid 
publtahea a plan of it, and eiultiiig in having filed the mum trade at Stratford. 
lie names the place New Brunswkk. This author, though he writes much 
«b..ut Stratford, does not name Shakespeare. 

O 2 
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Shakespeare himself would not be so forgotten of those who 
had been admitted to the " wit-combats " in which lie and 
Jonson engaged, that some of them would not occasionally 
follow him to his retreat; so that there is nothing at all im- 
probable in the fact whicli Ward, the Vicar of Stratford, has 
related of him that there were occasionally symposia at Strat- 
ford, at which Jonson and Drayton were present; Drayton, 
his countryman, and the rather as we know that he was a 
frequent visitor at Clifford, only a mile from Stratford, where 
resided his friends the family of Kainsford. 

" Nor of dear Clifford's seat, the place of health and sport, 
Which many ■ time hath been the muse's quiet port.'' 

Polt-Olbion. 

Whatever may have been the case with respect to the 
Lucy's, the house of the Rainsfords must have been open to 
Shakespeare, since it was a house at which Drayton was accus- 
tomed to spend not less than three months of every sum- 
mer.* Sir Henry Rainsford, the head of the family, at the 
time of which we speak, is described by Aubrey as a learned 
gentleman, a friend of Lord Falkland, and bis lady was of 
the family of Goodier. 

The chief part of the fortunes of the Cloptons, at the time 
when Shakespeare had retired to Stratford, was enjoyed by 
a coheiress of the old line, originally Joyce Clopton, born 
at Stratford, a year and a half before Shakespeare, and 
married in 1580 to Sir George Carew, a soldier of those 
times, who served in Ireland, and who was created Lord 
Carew and Earl of Totness. It does not appear that this 
lady lived much at Stratford. She outlived the poet many 
years, and was buried at Stratford in 1637- 

Of the Stratford families above enumerated, there are ac- 

* This fact appears by the Letters of Drayton to Drummond, printed in tbc 
Edinburgh folio of the Works of Drummond, 1711. 
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counts in the Visitation of Warwickshire of the year 1619, a 
valuable volume, of which there is a copy in the Harleian 
Manuscripts in the British Museum, worthy to be studied 
by those who deem nothing wholly insignificant that can be 
connected, however remotely, with the name of Shake- 
speare. But we look in vain among the Stratford families 
for persons who gained in those days any peculiar distinc- 
tion, or who can be thought in any degree worthy to be 
admitted by the poet to intimacy, except as they may have 

Cbeen, and for any thing that appears were, estimable and 
respectable people ; I might say, religious people : but that 
point I reserve for the present. 
In his will, which has never been sufficiently well edited, 
and the precise effect of which can only be apprehended by 
means of a fac-simile copy by those who cannot inspect the 
original, Shakespeare remembers several of his Stratford 
friends: — To Mr. Thomas Combe, my sword; to Hamlet 
Sadler, a ring ; to William Reynolds, a ring ; to Anthony 
Nash and John Nash, rings also. I have said that the will 
has never been sufficiently well edited, and I will give one 
proof — " if my said daughter, Judith, be living at the end of 
the said three years, or any issue of her body, then my 
will is, and so I devise and bequeath, &c." It ought to be, 
" then iny will is soe : I devise and bequeath," &c. much 
more firm, and the diction, probably his own, more pure. 
The will is full of interlineations and corrections. Besides 
the gift of the second best bed to Ins wife, the gifts to Rey- 
nolds, and to his fellows the three players, are interlined. 
Where the name Hamlet Sadler occurs had been originally 
Richard Tyler the elder.* 

I neier been mentioned among Shakespeare's 
u finding in the register 



it he was a Str.HI'iir.l mm 



that '• Judith* lilid Mri. Ric. Tjler 



ii interred March SO, 159C. 
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The will is preserved at Doctors' Commons with the re- 
verence which is due to so precious a document; and 1 add 
with pleasure, that in 1835 it was very carefully and skil- 
fully repaired with tracing paper by Mr. Mussett, an officer 
of that establishment. It has for its companions the ori- 
ginal testamentary papers of four other illustrious men, 
namely, Milton, Johnson, Pitt, and Napoleon. 

We learn from the memorandum of probate that an inven- 
tory of the goods of Shakespeare was delivered into court. 
I should not be surprised if this were one day to appear. I 
have caused all inquiry to be made for it, both at Doctors' 
Commons and at Lambeth, hut without success. 

Judith, the younger of the two daughters, married Fe- 
bruary 10, 16 15-6. The will appears to have been begun on 
February 25, 1G15-6, fifteen days after the marriage, and to 
have been completed on March 25, 1616. Shakespeare died 
on April 23rd following. There was time, therefore, to have 
recopied the will, and this must have been intended. 

He describes himself as in perfect health when the will 
was made ; yet he dies so soon afterwards. This looks as if 
his sickness and death were sudden, and gives some coun- 
tenance to the tradition concerning his death preserved by 
Ward. 




Of all the Stratford families, not actually connected 
in blood or affinity with the Shakespeares, there is n 
more frequently brought into connection with his than that 
of Combe. He bought land of them in 1602. John 
Combe, called the usurer, left him a legacy of 5/. in 1614 ; 
and in 1616 Shakespeare gives his sword to Mr. Thomas 
Combe. But nothing lias brought the two names into 
connection so much as the satirical epitaph which Shake- 
speare is said to have written on John Combe the usurer, 
' John a' Combe," a form irt which the name sometimes 
appears in formal documents : 

" Ten in the Hundred lies here ingraved, &c." 

Concerning Shakespeare's writing an epitaph on Combe I 
wish to say a few words, because it seems to me that there 
s more in the matter than the writers on the life of Shake- 
speare have perceived. Aubrey gives this doggrel as Shake- 
speare's; so does Rowe. The variations are immaterial. But 
Rowe seems to have been misinformed, when he says that 
it was written in the life-time of Combe, and that Combe 
never forgave it, which is hardly consistent with his hav- 
ing left a legacy to Shakespeare. Braithwaite prints it in 
1618, but without attributing it to Shakespeare, and says 
that it was fastened on Combe's monument in the church of 
Stratford.* The earliest authority in which it is actually 
attributed to Shakespeare, as far as I know, is a manuscript 

iiua/lei death, las, by Richnrd Droit hwaile, ■■ quoted in Ilule- 
wood'a Edition or Drunken BaniBUy'a Journey, vol. i. p. 937. 



of miscellaneous verse, with the date 1630 in the title page, 
about which time it appears to have been written, where we 
have the third and fourth lines only, and they are said to be 
by " Shakespeare on Mr. Combe the usurer." 

But the point to which I wish to draw attention is this j 
that there were other, and we may believe better, verses 
written by Shakespeare on the death of his friend John 
Combe, which were to be seen a few years after his death 
in the church of Stratford, something entirely different from 
the four lines which have been so often printed. The proof 
is this : — 

In the Lansdowne MS. at the British Museum, No. 213, 
there is an amusing account of a summer's journey taken by 
three officers, a captain, lieutenant, and ancient, in 1634. 
They set out from Norwich^ and in the course of their tour 
visited Stratford, where they went to the church, in which 
they found the following monuments : — " A monument for 
the Earl of Totness, and his lady, still bring. The monu- 
ment of Sir Hugh Clopton. A neat monument of that 
famous English poet, Mr. William Shakespeare, who was 
born here; and one of an old gentleman, a batchclor, Mr. 
Combe, upon whose name the said poet did merrily fann up 
some witty and facetious verses, which time would not give us 
leave to sacke up." The epitaph, so well known, does not 
at all answer to this: and there were, therefore, certainly at 
that period some lines of Shakespeare's in the church, now 
lost, written in the punning style of the times, allusive to 
the double sense of the word t'ovibe, as the name of the per- 
son there interred, and the name also of a certain measure of 
corn. The words " name," "fan," and " sack" lead directly 
and unequivocally to this conclusion. 

There is endless confusion in Mr. Malone's account of the 
Combes; and where he is at fault it generally is found that 
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later writers of the life of Shakespeare are at fault also. It 
must, however, be admitted that it is not easy to place 
Shakespeare's John Combe in his proper position in the 
family pedigree. He was the son of an elder John Combe. 
This was known to Mr. Malone, and finding at Stratford 
the baptism of a John, son of John Combe, in 1577, he 
hastily concluded that this must have been Shakespeare's 
friend, though there was this difficulty attending the suppo- 
sition, that the usurer would then have been at the time of 
his death only thirty-seven. The truth is that the elder 
John Combe had two sons, both named John, and both 
growing up, one by his first wife, Joyce Blount, born about 
1556, who was the usurer, and the other by his second wife, 
Rose Clopton (aunt to the Countess of Totness), who was 
the John born in 1577- This removes all the difficulties, 
and the fact is so distinctly stated by Vincent in his War- 
wickshire volume,* shewn to me by Sir Charles Young, who 
now so worthily fills the office of Garter King at Arms, that 
there can be no doubt about it. This fact, which would not 
be collected from any of the ordinary sources of information 
respecting the Combes, will hereafter give the precision 
which the remarks on this subject in the Variorum want. 
The younger John settled at Warwick, where he was living 
in 1619. The elder John died, as we know, at Stratford. 
The Combe family came to Stratford from Astley, or Ash- 
ley, in Worcestershire, about the time of the dissolution of 
the college of priests, by whom the service was performed in 
the beautiful chancel of Stratford church, erected expressly 
for those high devotions. They bought the house in which 
priests had lived a collegiate life, and converted it into a 
private dwelling. John Combe, father of the usurer, had a 
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grant of arms from Cook, Clarencieux, in 1581, namely, on 
a field ermine, three lions passant in pale gules. Beside 
the usurer and sonic younger children, he had Edward, who 
had no male issue, and Thomas, This Thomas succeeded 
to the college, and married Mary Young, a widow, of King- 
ston Hall, in Shropshire, who had been originally Mary- 
Bonner, alias Savage, in some way connected with the least 
respectable of the men who laboured to prevent the separa- 
tion of England from the great Christian Confederacy, Ed- 
mund Bonner, the Bishop of London. This Thomas died in 
1609, and was the father of another Thomas, his second 
son, the Combe to whom Shakespeare bequeathed his sword. 
There were also two daughteis, one of whom was the wife 
of Edward Lane, of Bridgetown, brother of Mary Lane 
wife of Sir Richard Bishop, of that place :* and Joyce, who 
married Edward Boughlpn, of Causton. William Combe, 
the eldest son of Thomas, succeeded him in his estates, was 
High Sheriff of Warwickshire in the year of Shakespeare's 
decease, and died in 1666, at the age of 80. He was one 
of those from whom much information might have been 
gained concerning Shakespeare fifty years after his decease, 
had there been persons curious enough to make the inquiry. 
There were other Combes at Stratford, but it is useless to 
proceed further with them. 

* The Bishops were > Roman Catholic family: one of them win a Doctor 
of the Soruooue and Binhop of Clialuedoa. K. 3. f. 105, in the College of 
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There were persons of this name living at Stratford at 
tbe time when first the Shake spcarcs became inhabitants of 
the town. The name, indeed, appears in the very first do- 
cument, in which we find John Shakespeare seated at Strat- 
ford. The name of Adrian was given to several of them. 
We find an Adrian Quiney in Mr. Malone's list of the 
bailiffs of Stratford, serving that office in 1559, 1571, and 
1582, and Richard Quiney in 1592 and 1601-2, in which 
year he died in office. This Richard Quiney had many chil- 
dren, among whom were three sons, Richard, Thomas, and 
George, who were all young at the time of their father's death. 
(1) Richard, baptized at Stratford, October 8, 1587. He 
married, in 1618, Eleanor, or Elizabeth, (for the autho- 
rities are conflicting,) daughter of John Sadler, of Strat- 
ford, sister to John Sadler, whose adventure has been 
already narrated. This Richard Quiney became a partner 
with Sadler, as grocers or druggists, for both terms are 
used as if the meaning in those days were the same, at 
the Red Lion in Bucklersbury. He appeared at the London 
Visitation of 1634, when his right to coat^armour, three 
trefods on a bend, was allowed. He died in May 1656, leav- 
ing a very numerous issue,* of whom the eldest was Richard, 
and the fourth son, William, returned to Stratford, and 
icttled at the village of Shottery. Adrian, another son, was 
a colonel in the green regiment of the city of London ; and 
Thomas, the third son, was living in London in 1G82. There 
MM also five daughters, all respectably married, one of 

• K. J. !. 37, m tbe College of Arms. 
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ttiem to Richard Pile, chief serjeant- surgeon to Charles the 
Second, and another to a Lilburn, who was cousin-german 
to Colonel John Lilburn, who, low as the turn of hia mind 
was, was a man of good descent and alliances. 

(2) Thomas, baptized February 26, 158&-9. He re- 
mained at Stratford. This is the Quiney who married Ju- 
dith Shakespeare. The smallness of the share of the family 
fortune given to her, and the restrictive clauses accompany- 
ing it, seem to shew that the marriage was not with the full 
approbation of the father. Yet there was not much ine- 
quality of birth, age, or station. The issue was three sons 
only; (1) Shakespeare Quiney, baptized at Stratford No- 
vember 3, 1616, and buried there May 8, 1617 : (2) Richard, 
baptized February 9, 1617-8 ; and (3) Thomas, baptized Ja- 
nuary 23, 1G19-20. These two grandsons of Shakespeare just 
reached man's estate. They were carried off in the beginning 
of the year 1639, within a few weeks of each other, Thomas 
being buried January 28, 1638-9, and Richard on the 26th 
of February following. Judith, their mother, lived to be an 
old woman. She died childless, and was buried February 
9, 1661-2. She was another of the persons from whom, 
had curiosity been sufficiently awake, some information might 
have been gained many years after the poet's decease ; but 
there was very little biographical curiosity in England till 
Anthony Wood began to collect for his Athena. 

(3) George Quiney, baptized April 9, 1600. He was 
brought up to the church, became curate of the parish of 
Stratford, but died in early life, being buried April 11, 1624. 
Dr. Hall attended him in his illness, and when he records 
his death in his note-book of cases, he writes, " Multa 
frustra tcntata ; placide cum Domino dormit. Fuit boni in- 
dolis, et pro juveni omnifariam doctus."* This shews that, 

" Bviettf* Uatone, ml. ii. p. G13. 
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notwithstanding Shakespeare's unequal distribution of his 
property between his two daughters, there was a good under- 
standing between the Halls and Quineys. 

The Wheats, a family of baronets at Glympton in Ox- 
fordshire, and originally of Coventry, descended from a 
daughter of Adrian Quiney, the old bailiff of Stratford, 
who appears to have been also the father of the first 
Richard. 
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Dr. John Hall has not been traced to liis birth-place.* 
He tells us, that in September, l(ii)2, he was about the 
5?th year of his age, so that he was born about 1576, 
and was about seven years older than his wife. He married 
Susanna Shakespeare on June 5, 1G07, and from that 
time, and probably from a little time before, he lived at 
Stratford, having extensive practice as a physician, both in 
Stratford and in the whole country around. He died on 
November 25, IGli'i, and was buried with the Shakespeares 
in the chancel of the church of Stratford. 

Of the extent of his practice a better idea might be formed, 
had we his manuscript book of cases, seen by Mr. Malone, 
but which since his time lias passed out of sight.f The 
selection from it for publication made by Dr. Hall himself, 
which was published in IC57,t and was twice afterwards re- 



on coat of Hull, appear upon hia lomb. Lady 
in ber will of her cousin Thomas Waller, or 
., and her kinsman Edward Bagley, cituten of 
to Lave beeu related to her on the side of the 



• The talbot's heads, c 
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Carlton, in Bedfordshire 
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Halls. 

i It was placed in Mr. Malone's bands by " his friend the late Dr. Wright" 
(Boiwfiri Ma'tme, vol. It. p. 506) -, but it is not said who Dr. Wright was. Mr. 
Malone must have perceived tin 1 curiosity of this manuscript, and have mode 
many extracts from it; but we find in Mr. Mill one 'a Life no other copy from it 
than what is said of George Quinry, the young clergyman nho died of eonaump- 
tion, p. 613. It U to be wished that this manuscript might be recovered. 

J The title of this book is, Select Observations on English Bodies 1 or Cases 
both Empirical! and Historical, performed on many eminent persons in despe- 
rate diseases. First written in Latin by Mr. John Hall, a physician living 
ut Stratford -upon -Avon, in Warwickshire, where be was very famous, as also 
in the counties adjacent, as appears by these Observations, drawn out of 
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ited, enables us, however, to form some just idea of the 
iiiation in which the son-in-law of Shakespeare was held. 
We find in it, that he attended in the families of Combe, 
Boughton, Wagstaff, Beaufoy, Rainsford, Packington, Shel- 
don of Beoley, Rous of Rous Lencli, Greville of Milcote, 
Puckering, Brown of Radford, Underhill, Clarke of Broom 
Court, and Vernon of Henbury, He was called to attend 
Dr. Thornborough, the Bishop of Worcester, in 1C33, when 
he was about eighty-six years of age. Dr. Holyoke, " which 
framed the dictionary," was one of his patients. He also 
attended " Mr. Drayton, an excellent poet, labouring of a 
tertian," who was cured by an emetic infusion. He attended 
Mrs. Fines, wife to the eldest son of Lord Say and Sele, 
whom he describes as " a very religious, excellent woman j" 
also several of the Catholic family of Fortescu of Salden; 
and the eldest son of the Countess of Shrewsbury, a child of 
a year old, whom he cured ; " for which the Countess re- 
turned him many thanks, and gave him a great reward." In 
March and April, 1C22, he was called to Ludlow, to attend 
the Earl of Northampton, then President of Wales, and the 
Countess his wife. He had attended before this time in the 
family of the Earl, who was the Lord-Lieutenant of War- 
wickshire. 

This is quite sufficient to shew that Dr. Hall had an 
extensive and gainful practice, and that we may well con- 
ceive of him to have been able, without inconvenience, to 
pay the honourable tribute to the memory of Shakespeare, 
i the expensive monument which we may still see in the 
church of Stratford, which we know to have been raised long 






r.il hundreds of his, u chofcest. Now pat into English Tor common 
fit by James Cooks, practitioner Id l'hjsick and Chirurgerj ; 12mo. IS&i. 

The iccond edition was published in 1679, and has a dedication to Pulk, Lord 

Brooke. The third edition is of the your 1683. 
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before the death of Dr. Hall, and to whom only of all 
Shakespeare's connections can such a work be attributed.* 

To Dr. Hall also may he attributed the brass to the 
memory of Anne Shakespeare, the widow of the poet, of 
whom we hear so little. She lived to the year 1623, and at 
her death was buried in a grave close by that of her 
husband. 

To him, also, unless, as is far from being improbable, the 
poet caused the lines to be cut in his own lifetime, devolved 
the more affecting duty of engraving the words which Shakes- 
peare himself wrote, on the stone which was to cover his re- 
mains^ The desire to rest in peace has been felt by the 
rudest and the most cultivated minds, by the Heathen and the 
Christian, the saint, the savage, and the sage. Spenser has 
expressed it with equal fervency at the close of one of his 
beautiful delineations of the works of mercy : — 

* The erection of such a monument cannot but be regarded as a liberal act, 
bj whomsoever it nns performed, and aa an act, on mauy accounts, most 
gratifying to posterity. There can be no reason to doubt that it was raised by 
Dr. Hail and his wife, the poet's favourite daughter. Yet there wai at that 
period one, who, 1 can believe, had the natural connections failed in the dis- 
chirge of this duty, would not have allowed Shakespeare to have remained 
without a monument. 1 mean the lady who raised the monuments to the 
memory of Spenser and Daniel, the celebrated countess of Pembroke, Dorset, 
and Montgomery. 

t Some despise these lines; to me they appear quite in Shakespeare's vein, 
and singularly excellent in their kind, save that the last line is a little too 

Good friend 1 for Jesus' sake forbear 

To dig the duet inclosed here. 

Blest be the man that sparea these stones ; 

And cunt be he that moves my bones. 
Fuller has a singular remark respecting Poets' Epitaphs i " Who hath worse 
poetry than poeta on their monuments >" Worthiu, London, p. 218. Yet 
there were not many English poeta in his time who bad monuments at all, and 
still fewer who had monuments with inscriptions in verse. Spenaer'a baa the 
solemn measured prose which characterises all the inscriptions of the great 
heiress of the Cliffords. 
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The siith had charge of them now being dead, 

In seemly sort their corses to engrave ; 
And deck with dainty flowers their bridal bed, 

That to their heavenly spouse, both aweet and brave, 

Tbey might appear, when he tbeir souls shall save. 
The wondrous workmanship of God's own mould. 

Whose Tace He made all beasts to Tear, and gave 
All in his hand, even dead, we honour should. 
Ah, dearest God, me grant, 1 dead be not defoul'd.— F. Q. 1. X.42. 

Dr. Hail, however, must be vindicated in this matter. "On 
his grave-stone is the following inscription, expressed, as Mr. 
Steevens observes, in an uncouth mixture of small and capi- 
tal letters ;"* and then follows a copy, which is indeed un- 
couth enough. Nothing, however, can be further from being 
a faithful exhibition of these lines: there are liters nexa un- 
doubtedly, but the letters are all cut with remarkable truth, 
evenness, and delicacy, and they are all capitals. Mr. Malone 
may thank his editor for this disfigurement of his book. He 
himself knew better ; but how many persons have since taken 
this ludicrous misrepresentation for a true copy. 

Dr. John Hall's death was probably sudden, as his will was 
declared by him nuncupatively on the day he died, it may be 
seen in Malone, vol. ii. p. 61?. 

He speaks in it of his manuscripts, which he says he 
should have given to Mr. Boles had he been here, but as he 
s not here he gives them to his son-in-law Nash, to dispose 
»f as he pleases. He means, probably, his own medical 
writings only; but whatever of manuscript Shakespeare 
left must have heen in his hands. 

It does not appear to have been observed by any person 
who has previously written ort the history of the poet's 
family, that there is some good information to be had con- 
cerning these manuscripts of Dr. Hall, which also throws some 

* BancelVi Malone, vol. ii. p. 50C. 
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light upon his character, and that of Susannah the poet's 
favourite daughter, who survived Iter husband several years. 
It has already been said that there was a publication of two 
hundred of Dr. Hall's cases. Mr. Malone speaks of the third 
edition of this book ; and it may seem that it did not occur 
to him to look at the first edition, of which there is a copy in 
the British Museum. That edition contains some prefatory 
matter left out in the later editions, which Mr. Malone would 
not have failed to quote. 

There is this testimony from Dr. John Bird, the Linacre 
Professor: — "The learned author lived in our times, and in 
the county of Warwick, where he practised many years, and 
in great fame For his skill, far and near. Those who seemed 
highly to esteem him, and whom, by God's blessing, he 
wrought these cures upon, you shall find to be, among others, 
persons noble, rich and learned. And this 1 take to be a great 
sign of his ability, that such who spare not for cost, and they 
who have more than ordinary understanding — nay, such as 
hated him for his religion, often made use of him." Cooke, the 
editor, gives this account : — " Being in my art an attendant 
to parts of some regiments to keep the pass at the bridge of 
Stratford-upon-Avon, there being then with me a mate, allied 
to the gentleman that wrote the following observations in 
Latin, he invited me to the house of Mrs. Hall, wife of the 
deceased, to see tiie books left by Mr, Hall. After a view 
of them, she told me she had some books left by one that 
professed physic with her husband, for some money. I 
told her if I liked them I would give her the money again ; 
she brought them forth, amongst which there was this, with 
another of the author's, both intended for the press. I 
being acquainted with Mr. Hall's band, told her that one or 
two of them were her husband's, and shewed them her. She 
denied : I affirmed ; till I perceived she began to be offended. 
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At last I returned her the money. After some time of trial 
of what had been observed, I resolved to put it to press, ac- 
cording to preconceived intentions, to which end I sent it to 
London, where, after being viewed by an able doctor, he 
returned answer, that it might be useful, but the Latin was 
so abbreviated and false, that it would require the like pains 
as to write a new one." There is some further information 
respecting the manner of Cooke's proceedings in preparing 
the book ; and he then goes on to say something concerning 
Dr. Hall, and a peculiarity of his practice : — " It seems the 
author had the happiness, if 1 may so style it, to lead the 
way to that practice almost generally used by the most 
knowing, of mixing scorbutics in most remedies. It was 
then, and I know for some time after, thought so strange, 
that it was cast as a reproach upon him by those most famous 
in the profession. He had been a traveller, acquainted with 
the French tongue, as appeared by some part of some obser- 
vations, which I got help to make English. His practice 
was very much, and best amongst most eminent persons in 
the county where he lived and those adjacent." " I had al- 
most forgot to tell you that these observations were chosen by 
him from all the rest of his own, which I conjectured could 
be no less than a thousand, as fittest for public view." 

When we consider how near these parties were to Shake- 
speare, and that the conference described must have taken 
place in the house in which he died, and with liis favourite 
daughter, this " Address to the Friendly Reader," will not be 
perused without some degree of interest. The time may 
have been about 1G44.* She died in 1G49, so that after all 



* Cooke, who giTBi thi* account of his interview with Mrs. Hell, waa ■ 
Puritan surgeon of Warwick, "a congregational member meeting at Warwick 
Cattle''; sod for nearly forty years retained in his medical capacil y in the family 
H 2 
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this MS. did not find its way to the press till several years 
after her decease. 

Dr. John Hall had one only child, a daughter named Eli- 
zabeth, baptized at Stratford, February 21, 1607-8 ; so that 
she was eight years old at the time of her grandfather's death, 
in whose will she is particularly noticed. On April 22, 1626, 
she became the wife of Thomas Nash. 

of Lord Brooke. He was the author of a large quarto, entitled Mellificium 
Chirurgicty or Marrow of Surgery, of which the fourth edition was printed in 
1685. 
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It appears in the visitation of Warwickshire, 1619, that 
Thomas Nash was settled at Old Stratford early in the reign 
of Elizabeth, and by a certificate inserted in the Harleian 
copy of the visitation, that he sprung from a family at Wood- 
stock. His wife was a Bulstrode, and her mother a Middle- 
more, of Edgebaston, near Birmingham, both good families. 
The issue was three sons and two daughters. 

Frances, one of the daughters, married, in 1584, John Lane, 
uncle to Edward Lane, who married, as before shown, Mary 
Combe. There were families of Lane and Green descended 
of this marriage living at Stratford in 1619; and also Bush- 
ells, at Mars ton in Gloucestershire. Ann, the other daugh- 
ter, married William Badger, of Bidford Grange. 
The sons were Anthony, John, and George. 
(1.) Anthony; he is described as of Welcombe. This is 
the Anthony Nash to whom Shakespeare, in 1016, bequeathed 
a ring. He lived till 1622. His wife was Mary, daughter 
of Rowland Baugh, of Twining in Gloucestershire, by whom 
he had: 

Thomas, baptized June 20, 1593. He was a student of 
Lincoln's Inn : appeared at the visitation of 1619, and 
entered his arms and pedigree. In 1626, he married 
Elizabeth Hull, Shakespeare's granddaughter, and 
dying April 4, 164", he was buried with the Shake- 



spearcs in 



the chancel of the church at Stratford. 



He had no children- 
John, baptized October 15, 1588; living in 1619. 
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Mary, baptised April 15, 1592, buried February 10, 

1610-1. 
Anne, who married on June 6, 1609, William, son of 
Edward Cos. 

(2.) John Nash, the second son of the first Thomas, had 
also a ring bequeathed to him by Shakespeare. He died in 
1623, having had several children, some of whom were en- 
tered at the visitation of 1619. His wife is described as the 
widow of Francis Bellows. He was of Stratford. 

(3.) George, a London merchant, who by Mary his wife, a 
daughter of Edward Cox, a cloth-worker in Southwark, had 
Edward Nash, a captain in the Parliamentary army, father of 
Mary Nash, who married Sir Reginald Foster, Baronet, and 
had issue, Jane, wife of Franklin Miller, Esq., who died in 
1731, and was buried at Stratford. 

Thomas Nash, the only member of this family to whom 
much interest belongs, has a grave-stone and inscription in 
the church of Stratford, and his will is published by Malonc* 

Elizabeth, his widow, was married at Billesley near Strat- 
ford, on June 5, 1649, to John Bernard, Esquire, residing 
at Abington, near the town of Northampton, afterwards 
knighted. 

* HoHrtlfi Mtslone, vol. ii. p. 619. No connection hit been traced between 
tliia family of Nash and either of the Thomas Nnihea who are connected with 
the literature of the period— Thomaa Nash, who hud the dispute with Gabriel 
Hsrtej, or Tbomaa Naeh, the author of • curious volume entitled Qwrfrrnio, 4(o. 
1638. 
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It is not proposed to enter at any length into the genealogy 
of this family, which haa already been investigated in a very 
satisfactory manner by Mr. Baker of Northampton in his un- 
fortunately incomplete work " The History and Antiquities of 
the County of Northampton." * They were of antient descent, 
and their alliances had been with families of good account. 
Suffice it that we proceed at once to Francis Bernard, who 
died m 1G02, and had a very numerous family. The eldest 
son died before him without issue, so that he was succeeded 
in the estate at Abington by his second son Baldwin Bernard. 
This Baldwin married one of the Fulwoods of Warwickshire, 
a daughter and coheiress of John Fulwood of Ford Hall by 
Catharine his wife, daughter and coheir of Thomas Dabridge- 
court,t by whom he had Sir John Bernard, who married 
Shakespeare's last surviving descendant, and two other chil- 
dren, William and Catharine, of whom little or nothing is 
known. 



a brought the Bern 



• Vol. i. p. B. 
t The descent from the Dal 
with Dabridgecourt Belcher, a 
Inquisition taken at Old Stratford, No.cmber 2i, lgtli of James the F 
■traded in Cole's Est heats at the Museum, vol, v. f. 479. His father, 
Belcher, brother -in -law of John Fulwood , was a loter of heraldry and 
if the name may be allowed (o a persun of whose compositions all that i 
arc a few Latin lines prefiied to Gwillim'a Heraldry. 

Anuorum primus WMt/n the wordeut artem 
Protulit, et ternis Unguis Inslrnvit eaudem : 
Aecedit Leighui : concordat ptr-bene Uoncttl, 
Armorioque suo ten dignntur Honoris, 
Clarornm ctypeis et cristis ornnt : earaque 
Pulchre nobilitat, Generis Blazonia Frrni. 
Arinorum proprium docuit Wirltim et usuro, 
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Baldwin Bernard died in 1610, when his son and heir was 
only six years of age. The mother took to her second hus- 
band Sir Edmund Hampden (an uncle of the famous John 
Hampden), who lived at Abington, and has a monument in the 
church. Sir John Bernard was twice married. His first wife 
was a daughter of Sir Clement Edmunds, who was Clerk of the 
Privy Council, and his second Shakespeare's granddaughter. 
The dates are as follows : the first wife died in March, 1G42. 
He married the daughter of Dr. Hall by Susanna Shake- 
speare, June 5, 1649. She was buried at Abington, Feb- 
ruary 17, 1GG9-70, about which time Sir John Bernard sold 
Abington. He was buried March 6, 1G73-4, He was only 
Mr. Bernard when he married Shakespeare's granddaughter, 
being knighted on November 25, 1661.* 

Lady Bernard, when she became a member of this 
family, found three unmarried daughters, all young, who 
must have fallen very much under her care; they were 
coheirs of Sir John Bernard. Eight years passed after she 
became their mother-in-law before any of them married, but 
they all married during her life-time; namely, Elizabeth in 
1G58 to Henry Gilbert of Lockoe, in the county of Derby, 
Esquire ; Mary in 1657 to Thomas Higges of Colesboume, 
in the county of Gloucester, Esquire; and Eleanor in 1659 
to Samuel Cotton of Henwick, in the county of Bedford, Es- 
quire, all equal and suitable connections. The will of Lady 
Bernard is printed by Malone,t in which she notices Hatha- 

.. resided at Sbottery at the time of Sir John Ber- 
nard'! marriage with Mr*. Nash. Hi» will, dated Feb. 14, 1683, was proved 



rmncis Bernard, gent., resided at Sbottery at the ti 
larriage with Mrs. Naab. His will, dated Feb 
before the Vicar of Stratford, in which be gives to his wife Alice a house ii 
Wood-street, Stratford, a half yard -land in Sbottery Field, and 1001. in money. 
He makes his ion Francis Bernard bis executor, nnil Homes another sun, Samuel. 
mi.! two daughters, Mary Timpaon nnd Priscilla Rogers ; also two I 
sanna Beddom and Elizabeth. Unfortunately tbe Stratford registi 
does not commence before [<i(S0. 
t Bennett' I Maloiie, vol. ii. f. 62S. 
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ways and other relations. For her transactions respecting 
the property she inherited at Stratford J must also refer to 
Mr. M alone. Lady Bernard had no children, and on her 
death, in 1670, there was an utter extinction of the progeny 
of William Shakespeare, which thus endured only fifty-four 
years after his decease. It is rather a striking fact in the his- 
tory of the human race, that when there are men preemi- 
nently great, the issue, if any, generally becomes soon extinct: 
— Chaucer, Sidney, Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, Pope, 
Bacon, Locke, Newton, in fact nearly all the great inventors 
have no one left to claim them as ancestors. 



A point which has I think escaped the attention of all per- 
sons who have previously written on the character and for- 
tunes of those who were the posterity and personal represen- 
tatives of the poet is, that there existed among them a strong 
religious feeling, if they fell not into the ranks of those who 
constituted what is called the puritan party in the English 
Church, one of whose principles it was that theatrical en- 
tertainments were to be eschewed, and who would not, I fear, 
have so much philosophy as to draw a broad line of distinc- 
tion between the drama as administering, when exhibited, to 
the amusement of thoughtless spectators, and the drama when 
considered as consisting of noble poems full of wisdom and 
high instruction presented in its most attractive form, fitted 
to minister matter for the satisfaction, delight, and careful 
study of the most serious minds in their private retirements. 
And it has sometimes occurred to me that the entire disap- 
pearance of all manuscript of Shakespeare, so entire that no 
writing of his remains except his name, and only one letter 
ever addressed to him, is in some way connected with the 
religious turn which his posterity took, in whose eyes there 
would be much to be lamented in what they must I fear have 
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considered a prostitution of the noble talents which had been 
given him. There are abundant proofs in the writings of 
Shakespeare that he viewed many things under the aspect in 
which the religious man places them, and there is no reason 
to suppose that he did not give his presence at the public 
services of religion. But still, if we may bebeve what his 
contemporaries have related of him, or if we read his own 
writings, we shallfind that there was a license admitted by him 
which does not easily admit of defence, and which was un- 
suitable at least to the character of one for whom it is 
claimed that he was the religious man. At any rate he is 
not chargeable at any period of his life with those restraints 
and austerities which the puritans deemed essential to the 
perfection of the christian character. Their pretensions, 
extravagancies, and excesses had indeed been the frequent 
object of his severest satire : more especially in the Twelfth 
Night, where in Malvolio lie has made the puritan at once 
detestable and ridiculous ; so that it may easily be conceived 
he would be looked on with a certain degree of jealousy by 
those who took a more severe view of what constituted a 
right christian practice, and by such persons his return to 
Stratford would not be hailed with much satisfaction ; and 
Stratford, as I shall immediately shew, was esteemed by the 
puritan ministers around to be a place at that time peculiarly 
requiring the efforts of a zealous and uncompromising ministry. 
Of the character of Bracegirdle, Heycroft, Barton, and 
Bromhall, who in the reign of Elizabeth were successively 
vicars of Stratford, we know very little ; but in 1506 Richard 
Bifield was presented, and then appears to have begun a 
change in the religious character of the place. The Bi fields 
were among the most zealous ministers in the puritan section 
of the English Church, and the name has passed even into 
a bye-word among persons who are certainly, whatever else 
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they may have been, not chargeable with any particular excess 
uf religious severity. To this the christian name Adoniram, 
borne by one of them who filled the office of scribe to the As- 
sembly of Divines at Westminster, has contributed. Adoni- 
ram was grandson of the vicar of Stratford, namely, son of 
Nicholas Bifield, also a divine, and a remarkably zealous minis- 
ter, who died in early life. The vicar of Stratford had another 
son who bore his own name, who sat in the Assembly of Di- 
vines, and who lived long enough to be ejected from his living 
of Long Ditton, in Surrey, with the other puritan ministers, by 
the operation of the Act of Uniformity of 1662. This 
Richard was born at Stratford.* 

Bifield remained vicar to about 1605. His successor was 
John Rogers, who probably performed the funeral service at 
the burial of Shakespeare, in the chancel of his church. In 
ld'19, he was succeeded by Thomas Wilson, B. D,, who 
appears to have been vicar till 1640. 

Curates of Stratford, during this period, were William 
Gilbert, alias Higges, who died in 1611, Edward Woolmer, 
Richard Watts, George Quiney, and Simon Trapp. The 
names of several other clergymen occur in the parish register, 
some of whom may have been settled at Stratford as curates. 

Simon Trapp is said by Mr. Whclerf to have been the 
curate from about 1624 to 1642, when he died. He was the 
intimate friend and relative of another divine of this name, 
who describes him *' as his near and dear kinsman, both in the 
flesh and in the faith.'' This was John Trapp, who settled at 
Stratford about 1 G23^ sunj||ed to have been the 
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master of the grammar school. For the last thirty years of his 
life.hehad the living of Weston-upon-Avon about two or three 
miles from Stratford, but still continuing, it is believed, to 
live at Stratford. There are many published writings of this 
John Trapp, who was one of the most zealous of the Puri- 
tan ministers, and a strong adherent of the parliament when 
the two great principles came into open collision. His 
writings in practical divinity are very numerous, and the 
prefaces were sometimes dated at Stratford and sometimes at 
Weston. He takes occasion to express his disapproval of 
masquerades, and assemblies for dancing, and he condemns 
expressly theatrical performances. 

But Stratford was not left to its own ministers in those 
days of zealous preaching. As if to counteract the inHuence 
which the residence of such a man as Shakespeare might 
create, the puritan ministers of the neighbourhood established 
a fortnight lecture in the church of Stratford, which attracted 
gentle and simple, and seems to have contributed much to the 
creation, or the strengthening of, the puritan spirit in the 
town ; and when we recollect how, above all places, Banbury 
and the puritans there had been held up to ridicule in the 
theatres, it will appear singular that this lecture was first 
established by Dr. Robert Harris, who for forty years had 
the living of Harwell, near Banbury, and whose wife was a 
sister of Wbateley, the famous puritan divine of that 
town, who joined Dr. Harris in carrying on the Stratford 
lecture. 

The writer of the life of Dr. Harris distinctly informs us 
that " for some time he held a lecture at Stratford-upon-Avon, 
every other week, unto which there was a great resort both 
of the chief gentry, and choicest preachers and professors 
in those parts ; and amongst them that noble and learned 
knight Sir Thomas Lucy, of Cherlecote, had always a great 
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respect for hirn."* This Dr. Harris became Head of Trinity 
College, in Oxford. 

In the account of the life of Whateley of Banbury, it is 
said that he and several of his brethren delivered a lecture at 
Stratford-upon-Avon ; and that on account of its great use- 
fulness it was continued many years; till at length the 
Bishop of Worcester interfered , finding that it had the effect 
of urging this portion of his diocese to n on -conformity, and 
put the lecture down. Scudder, the author of the Life of 
Whateley, and who was probably another of the puritan 
divines who were engaged in this lecture, says that many 
thousand persons were converted and established by Mr. 
Whateley 's labours.f 

In the neighbouring towns, particularly Coventry and 
Evesham, there were the same means used, and with the 
same success. Those sermons which, when cast into another 
form, became the very popular book, entitled The Practice 
of Piety, were preached in 161 1, at Evesham, by Lewis Bay- 
ley, the minister of the place. J 

The fires at Stratford, of which there were three in the 
poet's life-time, would have the effect, which great calamities 
generally produce, of inducing a spirit of seriousness. If we 
may believe Thomas Beard, the author of the book entitled 
The Theatre of God's judgments, Stratford had, previous to 
the first lire, been noted for prophaneness and contempt of 
the ministry. — " Stratford-upon-Avon was twice on the 
same day twelve-month (being the Lord's day) almost con- 
sumed with fire ; and chiefly for prophaning the Lord's day, 
and contemning his word, by the mouth of his faithful minis- 

• CUrk'« Liva of Thirty-Two Etylirh Dimnri, 3rd edit. 1677. 
t Brook - * Livct of the Puritan; 8vo. 1813. Vol. ii. p. «6. 
t Ath. Or, First edit. vol. i. p. 4B5. 
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ter."* These two fires occurred in 1594 and 1595, when 
Shakespeare was living in London, but the third occurred 
while he was living at Stratford, it happening on July 9,t 
1614, when fifty-four houses were burnt. 

We have historical evidence that the puritan spirit, proba- 
bly as the effect of these lectures, entered the families of 
(Auiney and Sadler. Mrs. Walker, in her autobiographical 
remains before quoted, gives an account of a religious me- 
lancholy into which she fell : in this state she consulted her 
aunt Mrs. Quiney "a gracious, good woman," who, "from 
her own experience in the like case," gave her good advice. 
This Mrs. Quiney was a Sadler of Stratford, born in 1594, 
Mrs. Walker says that all her three Stratford aunts were 
"eminently wise and good women;" and of Mr. Quiney 
himself she says that he was a " religious good man." 

And coming to the point to which all this is but intro- 
ductory, it seems that the same spirit possessed the family of 
Shakespeare, meaning by that word, his daughter Mrs. Mall, 
and his granddaughter Lady Bernard. It is clear that Dr. 
Hall himself was a religious man, notwithstanding the scan- 
dal under which some of his profession in those dayB lay. 
His general character, as delivered by his contemporaries, 
and BUch special acts as his known care to provide for him- 
self and his family a pew in the church of Stratford,* and his 

* 4to. 1631, p. .'i 55. - Tliis statement of Beard's receives some slight corrobora- 
tion by the following entry in the register ! — " 1601, April 27 : buried, Tbo mas 
Bailey I slain at the sign of the Swan, upon the Sabbath Day, at tbe time of 
the sermon, being there drinking, &c.' F 

f This is the date of tbe (ire usually assigned ; but in South's Common 
Place Book, Lansd. MS. in Brit. Mm. 0*95, f. -29 b, it is said to hare occurred 
on the first of August. Tbe writer speak* as if the whole town wu destroyed, 
which was not the fact. 

Z Whriir'i Guide : where it appears that Dr. Hail obtained s faculty for a 
pew from the Bishop of Worcester, which involved him in a dispute with the 



gift of a pulpit to that church, which may have been for the 
use of the puritan lecturers from Banbury and its neighbour- 
hood, all seem to point to this conclusion concerning him. 
When speaking of Trapp, the puritan minister just named, 
in his book of cases, he adds this commendation, that he 
was " for piety and learning second to none." And it may 
have been observed that Cooke speaks of " those employing 
Dr. Hall who hated him for his religion ;" by which he may 
mean, not the Catholic gentry only who consulted him, but 
the Bishop of Worcester also, who was one of his patients, 
and other persons, gentry of Warwickshire, who were impa- 
tient of the influence which the puritans were gaining in the 
reign of Charles the First, and who foresaw what soon came 
to pass, that it was producing a division in the Church which 
would soon become a state of actual and deadly warfare. So 
that we may place the name of Dr. Hall among the puritans 
of the time. 

To the religious character of Mrs. Hall, we have the testi- 
mony of her epitaph : — 

Wittj above her acx ! but tnat's not ill : 
Wise to islrntion was good Mrs. Hall. 
Something of Shakespeare wag in that ; but thil 
Wholly of Him with whom she's now in bliss. 

Surely it is not straining words to make them conform to 
a theory, to say that these words imply that there was some- 
thing more than the ordinary measure of piety — what in 
those days would have obtained for her, from the less devout, 
the name of puritan — and that she was one of the converts 
made by the puritan lecturers. 

She died in 1649, a month after the marriage of her only 

corporation, who claimed the pew as tnking up the part of the chnrch where 
it wivea of the magistrates uied to sit. The dispute came to a formal hearing 
in lfi35. 
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child to Sir John Bernard. This marriage introduced the 
daughter to a puritan family ; and it may be conjectured 
that it was community of religious sentiment between Sir 
John Bernard and Mrs. Nash, which led to their union. 
Certain, however, it is that both Sir John and his lady and 
his daughters (at least one of them) had imbibed that 
spirit. 

The foundation of the spirit of puritan disaffection to the 
constitution of the Church of England had been laid at 
Ab'mgton in the reign of James the First, by Fletcher, the 
vicar, who made efforts, with other divines in the neigh- 
bourhood, to collect the ministers of Northamptonshire 
into particular Presbyterian classes. Some time after him, 
and during the time that Lady Bernard was mistress of the 
house of Abington, John Howes, who is described as "a 
learned able divine, and moderate Presbyterian," became the 
incumbent of Abington, and remained so during the life of 
Sir John Bernard and his lady. In 1657, he printed his 
sermons, entitled Christ God-man, with a dedication to Sir 
John Bernard. We might, possibly, collect something re- 
specting him, and something respecting his lady also, from 
this dedication ; hut the book is not easily to be obtained ; 
and it is but the common fate of inquirers into English 
literature, when they resort to the library of the British Mu- 
seum for any of the rarer English books, rich as it is in some 
departments, to return mortified and disappointed. The 
family connections of Sir John Bernard were among the lead- 
ing puritan and parliamentary families. His mother, we have 
seen, had married a Hampden, which brought him into 
close connection with the Cromwells and the Wallers. Sir 
John Bernard was slightly known to Baxter, the great puri- 
tan minister, and sent him nut less than twenty pieces,* when 

• Relii/uitr flaj-fmoi*, folio 1G9G. |»rt iii. p. Go. 
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he was taken under a Conventicle Act in 1(!69, and commit- 
ted to the New Gaol, Clerkenweil. 

There is in the church of Abington a regular sonnet which 
appears to me of great beauty, so that it might almost be 
attributed to Milton, which I will cite for the double purpose 
of drawing it forth from its obscurity, and for the illustra- 
tion it affords of the character of Sir John Bernard's 
mother, on whose tomb it is inscribed : 

Earth onto Earth ia now returned i a doom 

Long since decreed : yet, "what was more divine 
In me — my purer soul — this narrow room 
Nor can, nor must this hollow vault confine. 
Only to God who gave 't I that resign, 

Reposing here my Dust ; whose smallest grain 

Even He that bought it will revive again. 

How long, and when shall that bleat onion be, 

And I enjoy that I do most aspire — 
Most sure it is— and I will wait to see 

Performed that promise, nor will I inquire : 

Death cannot rob or frustrate my desire- 
Eternal life will come with Christ mine Head ; 
Nor can I then but live that now am dead. 

This lady died in 1634. 

We have curious and decisive evidence that this spirit 
existed in one of the daughters of Sir John Bernard, who 
must have been brought up under the care of her mother- 
in-law. Lady Bernard. This was Elizabeth, the eldest, who 
married a gentleman in Derbyshire, Henry Gilbert, of 
Nether Lockoe, in the parish of Spondon. Her fortune was 
£2,000.* She died eight years after her marriage, before Lady 
Bernard. Her husband, Mr. Gilbert, wrote some account of 
her, which he entitled, " Some brief Remarques on the 
most Christian life and piousi death of Mrs. Elizabeth Gil- 
bert, eldest daughter of Sir John Bernard, of Abington, near 

* See settlement after mirriage in Additional MSS. in the British Museum. 
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Northampton." I have perused this manuscript. It con- 
tained an account of Mr. Gilbert's first introduction, their 
courtship, and subsequent marriage. When she was first intro- 
duced to her house at Lockoe, her father and mother-in-law ac- 
companied her. Much is said of her extraordinary charity and 
piety and her contempt of the attractions and amusements 
of the world. In 1GG3, she was in London : she went to 
sec the king and queen at dinner, and to kiss their hands, hut 
she was so sick of the vanities of the place that she could 
not be persuaded to stay more than a week. A more re- 
markable fact follows : — " Tliey would needs persuade her to 
go see a play in the afternoon. With much difficulty she 
consented, and went to the Duke's Play-house, by Lincoln's 
Inn Fields ; but would not go into a box, nor far into the pit, 
hut sat in the entrance near unto the door. I think the 
play was The Five Hours' Adventure, but I remember she 
was very weary of it, though it was the first and last she 
ever saw in her life." One should have liked to have known 
how one of the finer moral plays of Shakespeare would 
have been received by a lady who was almost one of his 
family, fifty years after hia decease. 

Mrs. Gilbert's piety soon heeame of the severest cast ; a 
cloud of religious melancholy settled on her mind. The 
manuscript contains a long and sad account of her extreme 
distress under the apprehension that she had committed the 
unpardonable sin. She died young. 

Now suppose that Shakespeare left unfinished works, 
precious leaves in which were preserved for future use lines 
as they were spun by his ever-working mind. Would they 
have heen valued as they deserved to be valued by persons 
such as these, in whose hands they would fall and remain 
by regular succession. Would they not even sorrow over some 
things which had escaped him, while he thought only of lend- 
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ing his influence to check the excesses into which Protestant- 
ism was running in certain quarters, as on the other hand he 
threw ridicule on some absurd pretensions of the Romanists. 
His greatest admirers will think that he may have gone too 
far, and there are in his plays passages which nothing can 
ever fully excuse. In what he sought, however, in respect of 
his influence on the state of religion in his time, there was 
manifested his usual good sense, the maintenance of what 
is good in religion, but the exposure of imposture and ex- 
treme folly, even though it came in the guise of religion. 
But this would not satisfy the puritan mind. And this 
leads me to notice briefly the information, remarkable, if 
true, of Davies, who has before been quoted, that Shake- 
speare "died a Papist." He might be a Papist as Harsnet 
and the elder Crashaw and Laud might be accounted Papists, 
for in those days there were many who thought that not to be 
a Puritan was not to be a Protestant ; not to fall in with the 
excesses of puritanism, which, in truth, was nothing more 
nor less than an extension of what most persons in those 
times deemed the Protestant principle, would be to many to 
desert the causeof Protestantism altogether, which might easily 
give occasion to the rumour of which Davies has preserved 
the memory. The late Mr. Charles Butler, eager to draw 
all men of eminence into his net, places Shakespeare's name 
in the front of eminent English poets who were Roman 
Catholics ; but the truth probably was, that he rested at a 
point between Rome and Geneva, rejecting what was bad, 
and receiving what was good from both. 

It may be added, that Mr. Gilbert, who wrote the account 
of Mrs. Gilbert, was the grandfather of John Gilbert 
Cooper, Esquire, a gentleman of fortune in Nottinghamshire, 
author of a poem on Shakespeare, which is printed among 
the Commendatory Verses in BoswelPa Malone. He was an 
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intimate friend of Garrick, Abington too, where Shake- 
speare's granddaughter lived so many years, is connected 
with the name of Garrick. The estate was bought of Sir 
John Bernard by William Thursby, Esquire, from whom 
it descended to John Harvey Thursby. In his time 
Garrick sometimes visited at Abington ; and on one occa- 
sion he planted a mulberry tree, still remaining, in the lawn, 
with this inscription: — "This tree was planted by David 
Garrick, Esquire, at the request of Anne Thursby, as a 
growing testimony of their friendship, 1 778." 



And here end these Prolusions, which would require some 
apology for the minuteness of some portions of the inquiries, 
and for the merely speculative nature of other portions, were 
the subject anything less than Shakespeare, concerning whom 
it seems to be agreed that it is desirable every thing should be 
known that can be recovered, and that persons should be put 
on every road of inquiry that can be supposed to lead to 
any information respecting him. My aim has been to give 
a greater degree of precision to the accounts which we have 
of the families with whom he was connected, and to correct 
some of the errors concerning them. This will be found to 
be done. Much new information will also be found respect- 
ing the Shakespeares who lived at the period when the 
grandfather of the poet lived, who has been the object of so 
much fruitless inquiry; and a probability, higher than any 
which has hitherto been propounded, is presented respecting 
that particular branch of the Shakespeare tree on which this 
highly-honoured name is to be hung. The status of his 
mother's family, the Ardens of Wilmecote, is more satis- 
factorily exhibited, and their history is cleared from some 
misapprehensions. In particular, the grounds on which it 
has been maintained, ever since the time of Mr. Malone, 
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that Shakespeare was a descendant of the Webbs, of the 
neighbourhood of Stratford, and by them related to the 
Visitation family of Fuhvood of Little-Alne, are shewn to 
have been quite unsubstantial ; and that we have still to look 
for the wife of Robert Arden of VVilmecote, the mother of 
Mary Shakespeare. The time of the first settlement of the 
family at Stratford is more preeisely ascertained, and a pro- 
bability of the highest kind is raised that the father of the 
poet did, before his son's birth, reside in the street in Strat- 
ford called He i) ley -street, which seems to remove all 
difficulty and uncertainty respecting the traditionary birth- 
place. A probability is also shewn, on new evidence, that 
the father of the poet did, in the course of his life, leave the 
town of Stratford, and estabbsh himself in the neighbouring 
village of Clifford. More distinctness, it is beheved, is 
given to the evidence which the records of the Heralds 
afford to the generous descent of Shakespeare, both on his 
father's and bis mother's side, and reasons given for his 
birth-prejudices, family-prejudices, and education -prejudices, 
having had all an aristocratical leaning. Some conjectures, 
worthy perhaps of consideration, are thrown out respecting 
his relations to the family of Lucy, and respecting the degree 
of credit which ought to be given to the documents published 
from the repositories at Bridgewater House. Proof is given 
now, for the first time, that towards the close of the reign of 
Elizabeth, Shakespeare lived in that interesting locality, the 
parish of St. Helen's, Bishopsgate, where is Crosby-hall, 
and other remains of old Londun. The history of the 
family of Combe is cleared from the perplexities which Mr. 
M alone knew not how to remove, and the existence proved 
of verses, now however lost, but perhaps one day to be 
recovered, written by the poet on his friend's monument, 
more worthy of him than the mean lines of which he is said 
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to have been the author. A few unnoticed particulars are 
given respecting the poet's descendants and representatives; 
and in particular attention is drawn to the rise amongst them 
of a strong religious feeling, which brings them almost, if 
not altogether, within the category of puritans; and the 
possible bearing of this on the disappearance of all manu- 
script writings of the poet. 

This is not much, but it is something in a field already so 
assiduously laboured. The search for truth here has been 
among writings of all the least-inviting — parish registers, 
wills, account rolls, visitation books ; and it is little but 
what such writings can afford, and deductions from them, 
that will be found in these pages. Another time I shall ask 
the reader to meet me in new and pleasanter pastures, when 
we shall have some of the master-works of this master-spirit 
before us, and I endeavour to throw some fresh light upon 
them, as I have now done upon the life of the poet, and 
those most nearly connected with Mm. 
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Since the earlier sheets of these Prolusions were in type 
the first and concluding volume has appeared of the elegant 
edition which Mr. Collier has superintended of the Works of 
Shakespeare. It contains a new and valuable life of the poet, 
with original notices of his father and the Shakespeare family 
generally; as well as of the Ardens, of whom, notwithstanding 
their descent attested by the heralds, it is so difficult to 
obtain the information that is satisfactory. 

Certain papers relating to the Shakespeares and the Ardens 
have been communicated to Mr. Collier from Warwickshire ; 
and if at last it is but little that they yield of new and sub- 



stantial information, yet will those who are listening for 
every whisper in the breeze that conveys a new truth re- 
specting the object of a nation's almost idolatry receive and 
hail that truth, and feel themselves grateful to him by whom 
it comes. 

These papers enable Mr. Collier to propound a more 
reasonable conjecture than any which has yet been offered 
to the public concerning the father of John Shakespeare and 
the grandfather of the poet. There was, it seems, a Richard 
Shakespeare living at the proper time, who was a tenant of 
the Ardens on some small property at Snitterfield, near 
Stratford. Mr. Collier conjectures that this is the parent of 
John, a conjecture exceedingly worthy of attention, but still 
leaving this very difficult question undetermined. 

Another of these papers presents us with the names of the 
" other children " of Robert Arden, the poet's grandfather. 
They were all daughters. In 1550 the father settled pro- 
perty upon them. Their names were Agnes Stringer, who 
had before been the wife of John Hewyns, Joan Lambert, 
Catherine Elkins, Margaret Webbe, and Joyce Arden. 
These ladies were aunts to Shakespeare, his mother's sis- 
ters, and those who have favourable opportunities of doing 
so would do well to trace them out, especially by the wills of 
themselves or their husbands, in which it is by no means 
improbable that some mention of Shakespeare may occur at 
a period of his life in which we are so much uninformed re- 
specting him. Their children, too, should be sought for, 
who stood in the relation of cousin-german to Shakespeare, 
and who, living as they appear to have done, in the vicinity 
of Stratford, may be presumed to have been his associates 
and intimates in those his early Stratford years. 

On the question of the circumstances of John Shakespeare, 
the papers newly discovered shed no useful light ; for it can 
hardly be that the sale in 15/9 of a small interest in his 
wife's property at Snitterfield for £4, can be taken as any 
proof of decayed or decaying fortunes. 
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Having written so fully on the effect of the evidence con- 
tained in the papers at the College of Arms, and having 
been led to conclusions different from those of Mr. Collier, 
I might be content to leave the subject (as I do several other 
things in which we do not accord,) to the judgment of the 
reader; but as this matter is of great importance to the 
right understanding of the question respecting the status of 
the Shakespeare family, I must add, that Mr. Collier ap- 
pears tome to have misread a very material word in one of the 
heralds' papers, and that this misreading is of great im- 
portance in his subsequent reasoning: "This John sbeweth 
a patent in Clarence Cook's own hand." That word " pa- 
tent " I read " patierne," for pattern, at the same time 
admitting fully that the manuscript is not a very clear one. 
And that " pattern" is what is meant, and not " patent," ap- 
pears clearly, not only from the absence of any such patent 
from the list of Cook's grants, but from the plain fact, that 
if Cook had granted a patent of arms in 1569 we should 
not have found the Shakespcares applying for a grant in 
1596. What is meant, I conceive to have been a tracing 
or tricking of the traditionary coat of Shakespeare, made by 
Cook, such as there are many come down from those times, 
having no official validity, and that it was such a tricking 
only that John Shakespeare exhibited. Farther, when Mr. 
Collier charges a certain degree of disingenuousiicss on the 
heralds he is perhaps not aware that the charge falls on a 
more worthy name than that of Dethick, one to whom a 
learned foreigner, I mean Gruter, expressly applies, as his 
distinguishing praise, the words 
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Date, — This beautiful Comedy has usually been con- 
sidered one of the latest efforts of the muse of Shakespeare. 
My inquiries have led me to a very different conclusion.* 
So far from being the work of a late period of the poet's 
life, it appears to me to be an early work, the growth of 
what we may call the youth of his dramatic life ; and, indeed, 
that, of all the plays which are wholly his, it is nearly the 
first in point of time, as it is indisputably among the first 
in the order of merit. 

In the inquiries which have led to this conclusion I have 
laid no stress upon the fact that when his fellow- performers 
Heminge and Condell collected all the acknowledged plays 
of Shakespeare in a folio volume they gave the first place 

: of the ensuing facts and arguments have already appeared in a tract 
a verj small number of copies were printed in 1^:!9, chiefly for pri- 
vate distribution, entitled A Ditquiiition on the Scene, Origin, Date, £c. *c. 
of Shakaptart'i Temprit. In a Letter to Benjamin Heyu-ood Bright, Eiq. 
front Me Rev. JoiepA Hunter, F.S.A. This circumstance will account for the 
itroversial air of the remarks on this piny than of the remarks on other 
plays which follow, the Disquisition having had the benefit of a good deal of 
oilver-He criticism. But the very nature of a work like this, which is supplemen- 
tary to many previous undertakings, and in intended eipressly to correct errort 
m&extend knowledge m respect of the writings of this great poet, must necessarily 
require that there shall be much throughout the whule that is more or less con- 
troversial, and that I shall not unfrequently appear in the light in which 
some persons bate been pleased to place m-e, as " opposed to every one rise." 
I value these writings so, that a higher compliment, or one which I ahould 
value more, could not be paid me, than that I had discovered a truth concerning 
them concealed from former inquirers, or that I had cleared away mistakes of 
either early or recent critics. My aim is the discovery and establishment of 
what is the truth ; and of all kinds of writings none ought to be of less esteem 
n those which, with whatever view, are intended to discourage critical re- 
r to defend proved errors. 
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to The Tempest, because the principle on which they pro- 
ceeded in their arrangement cannot be determined- I have 
also not thought it necessary to dwell much on the signs of the 
poet's advancement in the dramatic art, or of immaturity, see- 
ing how uncertain these signs are, as is proved by the conclu- 
sions to which so many persons have been led who trusted 
to them being shewn to be erroneous by the discovery of actual 
dates in external evidence that were wholly unquestionable. 
It will moreover hardly be contended that Shakespeare's 
powers do not appear as fully developed in some of the 
works which are known to belong to the earlier period of 
his life as in those which lie produced when he had been 
long practised in dramatic composition. When we look at 
such a play, for instance, as Tlte Merchant of Venice we are 
forced to admit that he attained perfection at once in his 
own style of dramatic composition ; and few would probably 
contend that he who produced so fine a play as that is 
might not at the same period of his life have produced The 
Tempest also. Were not such indications when the object 
is to settle the chronological order proved to be so delusive, 
even when submitted to the most refined and penetrating 
intellects, it might he said that this play is not without indi- 
cations of inexperience in the dramatic art quite sufficient 
to be used as a counter-argument against any evidence of 
this kind which those who prefer to rely on this species of 
evidence might produce. Thus, one practised in the dra- 
matic art would hardly have given us such a scene as the 
second of the first act, where we have a long dialogue be- 
tween Prospero and Miranda, which is plainly intended for 
the information of the audience, and not to carry on the 
business of the play. This scene, beautiful as it is in itself, 
affords the most striking instance of this too common viola- 
tion of the rules of the dramatic art that is to be found in 
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any of the works of Shakespeare. There is also some want 
of dramatic skill in the extreme abruptness of the charge 
which Prospero makes against Ferdinand — 

Thou doit here usurp 
The name thou ow'et not , and hut put thyself 
Upon this island, as a spy, to win it 
From me the lord on'r. Act i. Se. 2. 

Nor, at a later period of his life, would he have introduced 
such direct imitations of Ovid and Virgil as we have in the 
address of Prospero to the Spirits when he announces that 
his connection with them has ceased : 

Ye elves of hills, brooks, standing lakes, or groves, &c- 

and, though less obviously, the speech of Ariel as a harpy 
at the disappearance of the banquet : 

I and my fellows 
Are miniiters of fate, dec. 

Still less should we have had those constrained passages in 
which we have the description of Ferdinand swimming to 
shore, and of the working of a guilty conscience in the 
mind of Alonzo, in which Shakespeare appears to have put 
himself in competition with Ariosto, and to have made an 
effort to excel him, in which he has overleaped himself. 

We nowhere find it stated specifically on what it is that those 
critics rely who contend that the internal evidence derived 
from the style and language indicates that The Tempest is a late 
production.* This is affirmed, but the proof is not given, 

• Thus Mr. Collier: " It seems to us likewise that the internal evidence, 
derived from style and language, clearly indicates that it was a late production.'' 
— Shairipeart'i Worti, vol. i.p. 3. Such kind of assertions are easily made, and 
as easy would it be to write thus, substituting " an early" for " a late." Cole- 
ridge, alio, u I learn from Mr. Collier, thought it one of Shakespeare's latest 
works, " judging from the language only,'' lb. p. 7 ; but then Coleridge's theory 
on the chronological order was ever changing, aa all theories on Ibis subject 
must necessarily be which are founded on principles such as his. Mr. Collier 
adds, " Schlegel was of the same opioion, without, however, assigning any dia- 
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and affirmations in questions of this kind go for little. The 
evidence on which it has been assigned hy the master-critics 
in this department, Malone and Chalmers, to a late period is 
of an entirely different character, and of that kind by which 
I venture to say that questions of this nature can be alone 
determined. Leaving, then, the preceding remarks to pro- 
duce what effect they may on the mind of the reader, I pro- 
ceed to evidence of a kind similar to that which has been in 
some instances so successfully used in these inquiries. 

The Tempest never having been printed till it was included 
in the great collection of the plays in 1G23, we have no 
assistance from that which is the best of all evidence, dates 
in title-pages or entries in the books of the Company of Sta- 
tioners. We have no notice of its being represented in any 
diary or account-book of the time previous to the year 1611, 
in which year on All- Hallows- Night it was performed at 
court.* 

Were none but plays that were neio performed at court, 
this would be a decisive proof of the late date of The Tem- 
pest, and it would be in vain to contend against it ; but the 
same volume which affords us the information that this play 
was represented in 1611 shews us also that The Merchant 
of Venice was represented at court in 1G05, when it had 
been many years upon the stage, and that other plays, not 
new, were represented in the same presence also. 

All, therefore, that this entry proves is that The Tempest 
existed under that name in 1611, leaving the date of its 
composition open to inquiry, 

tinct reason." lb. As far as I can find, no distinct and intelligible reason for 
tlie opinion of the late date of this play Ins ever been given, eiuept the mis- 
taken one of Malone and Chalmers, another of Mr- Collier, and i third of a 
Quarterly Reviewer, all of which trill be noticed hereafter. 

* Extract* from tht Accmnti of the Revih at Court t by P. Cunningham; 
printed for the Shakespeare Society, Svo, 184S, p. SIC. 
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In support of the early date of this play, I beg 6rat to 
draw attention to the Epilogue, in which the Author speaks 
for himself in the character of Prospero. 

Now my charms are at) overthrown. 
And what strength I hate 's mine own; 

(Which !■ most faint: now, 'lis true, 
I must be here confined by yon, 
Or sent to Naples. Let me not, 
Since 1 have my dukedom got, 
And pardoned the deceiver, dwell 
In this bare island by your spell : 
But release me from my bunds, 
With the help of your good hands. 
Gentle breath of yours my sails 
Must fill, or else my project fails, 
Which was to please. Now I want 
Spirits t 'enforce, art to inchant ; 
And my ending is despair, 
Unless 1 be relieved by prayer ; 
Which pierces so that it assaults 
Mercy itself, and frees all faults. 
As jou from crimes would pardon'd be, 
Let your indulgence set me free ! 

This does not sound to me like an address to an audience 
by a dramatic author who had produced play after play through 
a long series of years with unexampled success, and who, at 
the time when he is supposed to have written these supplica- 
tory and deprecatory lines, had retired to the town in which 
he was born to enjoy the independence which had grown out 
of that success, and who was also placed by it in a position 
to forbear, if he chose, to submit himself to public censure 
at all : they are rather lines which we should expect from a 
new candidate for dramatic fame, — one who was anxious 
about his success, and distrustful and diffident of his powers. 
If the word modesty be whispered, I reply, that when the 
public have accorded a large medc of praise modesty expresses 
itself by silence, not by language, which, opposed as this was 
to the public voice, would offend by the appearance of affec- 
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tation which it could not but wear. Assume that The Tempest, 
the first in place in the collection of his works, was also the 
first, or nearly the first, of the plays in which he depended on 
himself, and neither imped out the feebler efforts of other 
men, nor suffered himself to be shackled by the bondage of 
rhyme, and this Epilogue becomes natural, consistent, and 
proper. 

The examination of the kind of subjects on which Shake- 
speare employed himself at different periods of his dramatic 
life leads to the same conclusion. It was in the earlier period 
of his life, which, for the sake of convenience, we will call the 
period before the death of Queen Elizabeth in 1G03, that he 
produced nearly all the plays which belong to the class to 
which The Tempest belongs, the romantic comedies. All's 
IVell that Ends Well and The Winter's Tale are the only 
plays of this class that can by any means admit of being re- 
ferred to the later period ; and it is remarkable that these two 
plays are extremely deficient of indications, either internal or 
from without, of the time at which they were produced. The 
other romantic comedies are all decidedly of the earlier period; 
while, on the other hand, it is equally certain that in the later 
period of his life he was, for the most part, employed upon 
themes of a very different character. It was then that he 
took for his heroes the veritable and eminent personages of 
authentic history, — Casar, Anthony, and Coriolanus, or royal 
personages in history less authentic, Cymbtl'tne, Lear, and 
Macbeth. Then, too, he produced his Timon and Troilus, 
both full of high moral and political wisdom, the most philo- 
sophic of all his plays. If, then, we suppose Tfie Tempest to 
have been produced in the later period of his life, we must 
>se that for once he deserts those lofty themes, closes 
\, and returns to his books of Italian fable and 
He may undoubtedly have done so ; but, when 
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we have a comedy of uncertain date before us the antecedent 
probability is that it belongs to the early period of his life ; 
just as if a new tragedy were found that we knew to be Shake- 
speare's, having for its principal character one of the heroes of 
Greek or Roman story, we should, previously to any inquiry, 
refer it to the period when he produced his Julius Ctesar, or 
his Troths. Nothing is more evident than that Shakespeare 
produced his dramas in clusters. His English histories were 
evidently for the most part produced in quick succession, and 
are neutral productions in respect of this argument : so also 
is Hamlet. 

But in questions of this kind we require particular and 
special evidence, rather than that which arises out of com- 
prehensive views of the author's manner, and to that I now 
proceed. 

In all questions on the chronological order there is no 
testimony of greater importance than the following passage 
contained in A Comparative Discourse of our English Poets 
with the Greek, Latin, and Italian Poets : 

As Plautus and Seneca are Accounted the best for comedy and tragedy 
among the Latins, so Shakespeare among the Engliah is the moat excellent 
in both kinds for the stage. For comedy, witness hia Gentlemen of Verona, 
his Errors, his Love Labours Lost, his Lore Labours Won, his Midsummer 
Night's Dream, and his Merchant of Venice ; for tragedy, hia Richard the 
Second, Richard the Third, Henry the Fourth, King John, Titus Andronicns, 

d his Romeo and Juliet, p. 388. 

The treatise in which this passage occurs is found in a 
work entitled Palladis Tamia, or fVifs Treasury, of which 
a divine, Francis Meres, a Lincolnshire man, was the 
author, who describes himself as Master of Arts of both 
Universities, and who has done more ample justice to our 
English poets, and to Shakespeare in particular, than might 
have been expected from a professed scholar, writing for the 
! of persons engaged in classical studies. This work is a 
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tation which it could not but wear. Assume that The Tempest, 
the first in place in the collection of his works, was also the 
first, or nearly the first, of the plays in which he depended on 
himself, and neither imped out the feebler efforts of other 
men, nor suffered himself to be shackled by the bondage of 
rhyme, and this Epilogue becomes natural, consistent, and 
proper. 

The examination of the kind of subjects on which Shake- 
speare employed himself at different periods of his dramatic 
life leads to the same conclusion. It was in the earlier period 
of his life, which, for the sake of convenience, we will call the 
period before the death of Queen Elizabeth in 1G03, that he 
produced nearly all the plays which belong to the class to 
which The Tempest belongs, the romantic comedies. All's 
Wtll that Ends Well and The Winters Tale are the only 
plays of this class that can by any means admit of being re- 
ferred to the later period ; and it is remarkable that these two 
plays are extremely deficient of indications, either internal or 
from without, of the time at which they were produced. The 
other romantic comedies are all decidedly of the earlier period; 
while, on the other hand, it is equally certain that in the later 
period of his life he was, for the most part, employed upon 
themes of a very different character. It was then that he 
took for his heroes the veritable and eminent personages of 
authentic history, — Ccesar, Anthony, and Coriolanus, or royal 
personages in history less authentic, Cymbtline, Lear, and 
Macbeth. Then, too, he produced his Timon and Troilus, 
both full of high moral and political wisdom, the most philo- 
sophic of all his plays. If, then, we suppose 77ie Tempest to 
have been produced in the later period of his life, we must 
suppose that for once he deserts those lofty themes, closes 
Plutarch, and returns to his books of Italian fable and 
romance. He may undoubtedly have done so ; but, when 
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we have a comedy of uncertain date before us the antecedent 
probability is that it belongs to the early period of his life; 
just as if a new tragedy were found that we knew to be Shake- 
speare's, having for its principal character one of the heroes of 
Greek or Roman story, we should, previously to any inquiry, 
refer it to the period when he produced his Julius C&sar, or 
his Troilus. Nothing is more evident than that Shakespeare 
produced his dramas in clusters. His English histories were 
evidently for the most part produced in quick succession, and 
are neutral productions in respect of this argument : so also 
is Hamlet, 

But in questions of this kind we require particular and 
special evidence, rather than that which arises out of com- 
prehensive views of the author's manner, and to that I now 
proceed. 

In all questions on the chronological order there is no 
testimony of greater importance than the following passage 
contained in A Comparative Discourse of our English Poets 
with the Greek, Latin, and Italian Poets i 

As Plantus and Seneca are accounted Che beat for comedy and tragedy 
among the Latins, so Shakespeare among the English is the most excellent 
in both kinds for the stage. For comedy, witness his Gentlemen of Verona, 
bit Errors, hi* Love Labours Lost, his Love Labours Woo, his Midsummer 
Night's Dream, and his Merchant of Venice; for tragedy, his Richard the 
Second, Richard the Third, Henry the Fourth, King John, Titua AndroDicus, 
and bit Romeo sind Juliet, o. 888. 

The treatise in which this passage occurs is found in a 
work entitled Pulladis Tamia, or IVifs Treasury, of which 
a divine, Francis Meres, a Lincolnshire man, was the 
author, who describes himself as Master of Arts of both 
Universities, and who has done more ample justice to our 
English poets, and to Shakespeare in particular, than might 
have been expected from a professed scholar, writing for the 

; of persons engaged in classical studies. This work i; 
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collection of similes gathered for the benefit of young scholars, 
tasked to the production of school or college themes.* But 
the material point in reference to the present inquiry is the 
year in which this work appeared, and the date 1598 is found 
upon the title-page- 
Here, then, we have distinct evidence from a contemporary 
that in 1598 there were twelve plays attributed to Shake- 
speare, six comedies and six tragedies : the question is, 
whether The Tempest is one of them. 

Eleven of the twelve have descended to our time with the 
titles by which Meres calls them. There remains a twelfth 
which we have not received under the title by which it was 
known to Meres — Love Labours JVon; the next question is, 
whether this play is not The Tempest. 

If evidence could be produced that Love Labours Won was 



* This liook, which ia one of great import 
either to the order of time in which the plays w 
in which -Shakespeare stood in the thirty-third i 
among the men of genius of the time, is one of 
which Meres, Bodenhain, and Allot w. 



i all 



'-'I' 111 '- 



composed, or to the position 
thirty-fourth year of hie age 
series, in the preparation of 
t appeared 



Puliteuji/ivia, Wit's Commonueutl/i. This consisted of Admonition* and Sen- 
tence*. Neit came Meres' book of Simile* : then a book of Examples, having 
for its title Wit'* Theatre of Ike LitUc World: and lastly. Passages from the 
English Potts, apt for the use of Themes, of which there were too, appearing at 
nearly the lime time, entitled England's Panama, and llelridere, i,r the Garden 
of lAt ttute*. England'* Helicon, published in the same year, 1600, is a dif- 
ferent kind of book, being a collection of complete pastoral and lyrical pieces. 

Dr. Farmer, Warton, and, following them, Sir Egerton Brydgea and others, 
hare intimated that this Allot is the person of that name who was the publisher 
of the Second Folio, in 1633 ; but this could not be. Both were named Robert ; 
hut Robert Allot the stationer was a mere child in 1600, if then born. It waa 
more probably an uncle of his, Robert Allot, who was Fellow of St. John's 
college, Cambridge, and Linacre Professor of Physic. The stiilioner was one of 
the younger sons of an Edward Allot, of Crigleaton, near Wakefield, in Yorkshire, 
and had a brother Edward Allot, who was a Bachelor of Medicine of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and " practitioner of ehirurgery," who died June 6. 1636, 
aged 33, and was buried in St. Peter's church, Nottingham, with some English 
tertes oter his grate. 
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a lost play there would be an end to the inquiry ; but if it 

only established a probability, more or less cogent, I should 
still think that anything short of positive evidence would be 
countervailed by the strong probabilities that The Tempest is 
really this play, with another and, it may be added, a better 
title ; but when there is no evidence, and no high probability, 
of a play so called being lost, and the probability arising from 
the circumstance that the other plays named by Meres have 
all descended to our time having an opposite bearing, we may 
assume that the play called Love Labours Won is one of the 
thirty-six which were collected by Heminge and Condell in 
the volume published by them.* 

Now, of these many are excluded by being expressly named 
by Meres, — many by other obvious considerations ; and, in 
fact, it never having occurred to any one to think of The 
Tempest, the opinion respecting its date having long run so 
strongly for a time subsequentto Meres' book, this play had 
never been suggested, when my Disquisition was published, 
as possessing the slightest claim to be regarded as the Love 
Labours Won of Meres. This is one of the points in which I 
must humbly confess I stand opposed to every one else. 
Indeed, the body of critics, commentators, and editors had 

* A critic on my Dmquitntiaa on Tie Ttmpent proposes, it roust be idmitted 
with great modesty, n theory which would render unnecessary oil inquiry about 
the piny »f S]j;ikt'-[>i-ii]-e ri'.illy ind-ndi-d by Mere*, since, ni' curding to him, the 
titles Lavt Laiotiri Lotl and L'jre LatuHrt Won were not intended to desig- 
nate tiro plays, but were jointly the title of one and the name play. " But is it 
i)uite certain there ever was such a play ? May not Lovf't Labour Wan be the 
second part of the title of Lorc'i Labour Lotl I The passage in Meres where 
the names immediately follow each other would seem to countenance such a 
conjecture, and the story of the comedy would most fully bear it out. In it 
Lnvt't Lahmtrw— comic labours — are both lost and icon . lost because they led 
a year of penance, and won, because at tbe end of tbe year they were to recei 
tbeir reward." See Tlir Quartrrh/ H/tim; vol. liv. p. 482. The words 
before the reader. 









agreed that Meres spoke of a quite different play : according 
to them he meant the All's Well that Ertds Well. 

The original promulgator of this opinion was Dr. Farmer, 
in his Essay on the Learning ; for Tyrwhitt, who first drew 
attention to this passage, made no attempt to ascertain the 
play of which Meres was speaking. All, however, which 
Dr. Farmer says is this : — " The story of All's Well that Ends 
Well, or, as I suppose it to have been sometimes called, 
Love's Labour Won," &c. without a word of fact or argu- 
ment to support his surmise. And yet, independent of any 
reasoning by which Malone was led to refer the All's Well 
to the year 1 606, the play itself contains evidence of the most 
indisputable kind that it bore the title it now bears from the 
beginning. How otherwise can we account for the fact that 
there are towards the close of the play not fewer than four 
distinct allusions to the proverb which forms the title ? 

We must away, 
Our waggon is prepared, and time revives us : 
,111't tnell thai mill well; still the fine's the crown, 
Whate'er the course, the end is the renown. — Act It. Sc. 4- 

Again, 



And again, 



e welcome is the meet.— Act v, 



And, as if this were not sufficient, we have in the Epi- 
logue : 



In the All's Well there is also but little correspondency to 
the sentiment of the words, Love Labours Won, 
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But turn to The Tempest ; there is there a principal inci- 
dent to which the title Love Labours Won has a most peculiar 
and evident reference. 

In what way is it that Prospero makes trial of the love of 
Ferdinand for Miranda? How, but by imposing upon him 
certain labours? The particular kind of labour is the 
placing in a pile logs of fire-wood. He serves in this as 
Jacob did for Rachel, winning his bride from her austere 
father by them. In other words he proves the sincerity of 
his affection to the satisfaction of Prospero by the faithful- 
ness with which he performs these labours, and thus his 
love labours win the consent of Prospero to their union, not 
win the willing consent of Miranda, as 1 have been fool- 
ishly represented as contending. This, however, being so 
material a point, it will be proper to quote at length the 
passages which relate to it. They will please however often 
they have been rend : 



r Febdin 



, tearing a log. 






i of baseness 
ir matters 



Fk«.di«and. — There be some sports 
Deligbt in them seta ofi 
Are nobly undergone i 
Point to rich ends. Thia mjr mean task 
Would be as heavy to me as odious; but 
The miitreaa which I serve quickens what's dead, 
And makes my labours pleasures. O, she U 
Ten times more gentle than her father's crabbed ; 
And he's composed of harshness. 1 must remove 
Some thousands of these logs, and pile them up, 
Upon » sore injunction ; my sweet mistress 
Weeps when she sees me work ; and saya 
Such baseness had ne'er like eiecutor. I forget: 

I But these sweet thoughts do even refresh my labours ; 

Most busy-less when 1 do it. 
Mllllll 



Enler Mm 






Alas, now! pray you, 
I would the lightning had 
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Burnt np those togs, that you are enjoined to pile ! 

Pray, set it down and rest 7011 ; when this burns 

'Twill weep for haling wearied jou ! my father 

Is hard at study; pray now, rest yourself ; 

He'i safe for these three hours. 
FibDIMANB. — O most dear mistress, 

The sun will set, before 1 shall discharge 

What I mast strive to do. 
Miianda.— If you'll sit down, 

I'll bear your logs the while 1 Pray, give me that ; 

I'll carry it to the pile. 
Ferdinand. — No, precious creature : 

I had rather crack my sinews, break my back. 

Than you should such dishonour undergo, 

While I sit lazy by. 
Miranda.— It would become me 

As well as it does you : and I should do it 

With much more ease ; for my good will is to it, 

And yours it is against. Yon look wearily. 
Fkrihnanii.— No, noble mistress, 'tis fresh morning with me, 

When you are by, st night.— Act iii. Sc. 1. 

Here are love- labours indeed ! I venture to assert more 
peculiarly and distinctly so than can be found in the whole 
range of dramatic literature. And now to shew that the way 
in which they were performed proved the sincerity of his 
affection for Miranda, and so won the lady, 

So perfect and so peerless, 

of her father, who thought that too light winning would 
make the prize too light, let us listen to the words of 
Prospero at the opening of the fourth act. 

IF I have too austerely punished you, 
Your compensation makes amends ; for I 
Have given you here n third of mine own life,* 
Or that for which I live 1 whom once again 
I tender to thy hand 1 nil thy venations 
Were but my trials of thy love, and thou 
Hast strangely stood the (est : here afore heaven 



1 ratify tliis my rich gift. 

As my gift, and thine own acquisition 

Worthily purchased, take my daughter." — Act it, Sc. 1. 

There is thus, I contend, an eminent suitability in a 
principal incident of The Tempest to the title in Meres's 
catalogue of Shakespeare's Plays, such as cannot be shewn 
in respect of any other of the plays, and such as appears to 
me quite conclusive that this, and no other play, is the 
Love Labours Won,* 

A strong corroboration of this opinion arises out of the 
circumstance next to be mentioned. Between plays with 
two such responsive titles as Love Labours Lost and 
Love Labours Won, some kind of correspondency would be 
expected. Now some such correspondency there is between 
the story of The Tempest and the story of Love Labours 
Lost. The correspondency I speak of lies in this : that in 
the story of both plays we have a certain basis of veritable 
fact and real personages of history ; so that we are able to 
fix an historical period near to which time the events of 
these plays must be supposed to have taken place. To be 
sure the events and the characters are strangely disguised, 
corrupted, and blended in both, but still the historic basis 
is discernible, and this circumstance is peculiar to these two 
comedies, of all the plays not professedly historical. They 
are also the only two romantic comedies for which some 



' In the same way Mr. 
milled by Meres in his 



* Mr. Collier speaks of this conclusion 
Hunter has argued that ' The Tempest' 
list in 1598, but that it is found there i 
Labour Won;' but this is little better than a gratuitous assumption.'' Again, 
misapprehending his author, he says, thai " from first to last the love 
of Ferdinand and Miranda is prosperous." To what purpose, then, were the 
labours imposed by Prospero ? Mr. Collier also declares his opinion that 
the Lose Labouri Won is the AW* WHO that End* Wtll, and asserts, without 
any manner of proof, that the plsy was revived, with some other changes, under 
the new name in 1605 or 1 606.— " ori*, vol. i. p. 5. 
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origin cannot be traced in the romance writers previous to 
the time of Shakespeare. 

It would seem then that we have the testimony of the 
author of the Palladia Tamia to the existence of The Tem- 
pest, as a play of Shakespeare's, in 1597 or 1598. 

I advance another step, and submit reasons for thinking 
that The Tempest was acted with great success in 1596, 
nearly seven years before the death of Queen Elizabeth. 

These reasons grow out of a consideration of the Prologue 
which Jonson wrote for his first play, the Every Man in his 
Humour. There is evidence in Henslowe's manuscript that 
this play existed in the November of that year.* 

" Though need make many poets, and some such 
Aa art and nature have uot bettered much, 
Vet ours forwaut hath not so laved the stage, 
Aa he dare aerie the ill customs of the age, 
Or purchase your delight at aoch a rate, 
Aa, for it, he himself most justly hate : 
To make a child now- swaddled to proceed 
Mao, and then shoot up, in one beard and weed. 
Past threescore years ; or, with three rusty swords, 
And help of some few foot- and- half. foot words. 
Fight over York and Lancaster's long jars. 
And in the tyring house bring wounds to scars. 
He rather prays yon will be pleased to see 
One such to-day, aa other plays should be ; 
Where neither chorua wafts you o'er the seas, 






Nor creaking throne comes down, the boyi 
Nor nimble squib is seen to make afeard 
Tbe gentlewomen : nor rolled bullet heard, 
To say, it thunders : nor tempesluous drum 
Rumbles, to tell yon when the storm doth come. 
But deeds and language, such as men do use. 
And persons such as Comedy would choose 
When she would shew an image of the timea 
And sport with human folliea, not with grime*. 
Eicept we make them such, by loving still 

" Worii o/ Ben Jomon, Gifibrd's edition, Bvc 1B16, toL 1, p. xu. of 
The Memoirs. I have no other authority for this fact. 
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, when we know they're ill. 



I mean such errors iin you'll all confess. 
By laughing at them, they deserve do less : 
Which, when you heartily do, there's hope left then, 
You, that hove bo graced monsters, may like men.'' 

It will be admitted that in this Prologue we have a direct 
attack on the representations at the Black-Friars and the 
Globe theatres : and it will hardly be seriously denied that 
the attack is more particularly levelled against the plays 
which Shakespeare was at that period preparing for the 
entertainments at those theatres. Neglect of the unities, 
the introduction of beings not in rerum naturd, instead of 
men in their various postures and humours, the attempt at 
representations for which the narrow limits of a theatre 
rendered it wholly unfit, the use of machinery sometimes a 
little out of order, and, in general terms, the substitution, 
for the Terentian Comedy, of dramatic representations not 
sanctioned by the practice of the Greek or Roman theatre, 
but partaking of the character of the early dramatic repre- 
sentations of the northern nations ; — these are the objects 
of Jonson's satire in this prologue. He spoke, no doubt, 
according to his own conviction of what the stage in every 
country ought to be, and what he desired to make it, while 
at the same time he was bespeaking the favour of the audi- 
ence for his own play, and promoting the interest of the 
particular theatre with which he was himself connected. 
The relations in which Jonson and Shakespeare stood to 
each other have been the subject of much inquiry. The 
truth seems to be that they were professional rivals, holding 
different opinions respecting dramatic proprieties, but pri- 
vate friends. Mr. Gifford contends that the strokes in this 
Prologue were not intended for Shakespeare in particular ; 
but in this he has found few followers, it being so obvious 
l 2 
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that not only does Shakespeare stand exposed to the general 
censure of the prologue, but that, of the six special points 
of attack, he was exposed to nearly all. (1) Infancy and 
maturity in the same character; {2) The Wars of York and 
Lancaster, with their duels and battles ; (3) The shifting 
the scene from one country to another; (4) The descent of 
a creaking throne; (5) Thunder and lightning; (6) Mon- 
sters. If the writer of the Prologue did not mean to strike 
at Shakespeare, he must have been aware that every body 
would suppose him to do so, when by, we may say, every 
one of his blows Shakespeare is hit. There is scarcely room 
for a rational hesitation ; and as little is there for doubting 
that The Tempest is the play of Shakespeare's against which 
several of the special strokes were levelled. Who but Ca- 
liban can be intended in the line 

You that bave bo graced moDiters, may like men ? 

To what, in the dramatic representations of the time, can 
the line 

Nor creating throne comet doitn, the boys [a please, 

he referred with more probability than to the descent of Juno 
in the Masque? The goddess came from above, according 
to the old stage direction, omitted in some later editions, 
— " Juno descends," her car or throne drawn by pea- 
cocks. Thunder and lightning might be imitated in the 
theatres before the time of Shakespeare, hut the occurrence 
of the censure upon it, in union with the gibes at the 
" monster " and the " creaking throne," leads the mind at 
once to the thunder of The Tempest. 

It seems, then, that we are warranted in assuming that 
The Tempest was an acted play before the time when Jon- 
son's Every Man in his Humour appeared; that is, before 
the month of November 1596; and since attacks of the 
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kind, which are to be found in this Prologue, are seldom 
made against pieces which are not at the time performed 
and popular, it seems to be a fair inference that The Tem- 
pest was represented in the summer of that year, and was 
running a successful course.* 

We seem, then, now to have arrived by means of such 
evidence as that by which questions of this kind, when as in 
this case there is nothing direct and positive, must alone be 
decided, and where there is also nothing positive or highly 
probable on the other side, at these conclusions: (1) generally, 
that The Tempest was an early play; (2) that it is named by 
a writer in 1598 ; (3) that it is pointed at in a Prologue 
spoken in 159(5. It is next proposed to shew that there was 
a public event in that identical year, which excited very 
much the public curiosity, distinctly alluded to in the play, 
and to which allusion would scarcely be made in any play 
which was written many years afterwards. This event is 
the return of Sir Walter Raleigh from his expedition to 
Guiana, and the publication by him, in the spring of 159G, 
of a most extraordinary pamphlet, containing an account of 
the wonders which he had seen, and the still greater won- 
ders which he had heard of, in that expedition. 

The very title of this pamphlet is enough to tempt the 
satire of a dramatist, — " The Discoverie of the large, rich, and 



* Mr. Collier diamines tU« argument for the early date of The Ttapell 
thus summarily :— " Mr. Hunter alio endeavours to establish that Ben Jonson 
alluded to 'The Tempest,' in 1596, in the Prologue to 'Every Man in bis Hu- 
mour;' but while we admit the acutencas, we cannot by any means allow the eon- 
clusiicoess, of Mr. Hunter's reasoning."— Work; vol. i. p. 5. It is difficult to 
deal with passages such as this, in which we have indeed an opinion, but nogroundi 
it opinion. Mr. Collier must be understood to assert that, in fais opinion, 
ra of this Prologue, at the Introduction of thunder and lightning, at the 
:nt of a throne by means of machinery, and at the appearance oft monster 
I stage, are not directed against Tht Tempnl, where we find these three 
1 objects of Jonson'* satire all occurring. 1 think Mr. Collier wrong. 
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bewtiful Empire of Guiana, with a relation of the great and 
golden city of Manoa, (which the Spaniards call El Dorado,) 
and the provinces of Emeria, Arromaia, Amapaia, and other 
countries, with their rivers, adjoyning. Performed in the 
year 1595, by Sir W. Raleigh, Knight, &c." But the 
pampldet abounds in what are called " Travellers' Won- 
ders," exaggerated, and sometimes impossible representa- 
tions of what Raleigh and his companions had heard of or 
seen, while the general effect was to stimulate, in a dan- 
gerous manner, the cupidity of his countrymen, by pre- 
senting to them the prospect of unappreciable wealth, court- 
ing the hand of any one who would proceed to those regions, 
and lay hold on it. 

The publication of such a pamphlet could not but excite 
great attention at the time, and the adventures of the dis- 
coverers must, we are sure, have formed half the conversa- 
tion of the people of London for some time after their 
return. Whether we regard Shakespeare as intent only on 
the benefit of the theatre, by laying hold on a popular sub- 
ject, or aiming at the higher object of putting his country- 
men on their guard against a dangerous delusion, he made 
this pamphlet the object of his satire, introducing beside 
general girds at the wonders told by travellers, and the 
absurdities of schemes of new settlements, a special attack 
on what, after all, is really the weakest point in Raleigh's 
pamphlet : 



Or that there i 
Whose heads stood in tbei 
Each putter out on fire foi 
Good warrant of. — Act. iii 



breasts 1 which now w 
one,* will bring na 



• This is the old text, except that "on" is substituted for "of." Mr. 
Moione gives it " of one for live." The expression is meant to be contemptu- 
ous. The subject of this kind of insurance has been well illustrated by the 
Persons going oil distant voyages would sometimes deposit sums 
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The passages in Raleigh, here alluded to, are the follow- 
ing : — " To the west of Caroli are divers nations of canibals, 
and of those Ewaipauoma without heads ;" who, in utter 
contempt of nature and anatomy, are more particularly de- 
scribed thus : 

" Nest unto Ami there are two rivers, Atoica and Caora, 
and on that branch which is called Caora are a nation of 
people whose heads appear not above their shoulders, which, 
though it may be thought a mere fable, yet, for mine own part, 
I am resolved it is true, because every child in the provinces 
of Arromaia and Canuri affirm the same : they are called 
Ewaipanoma : they are reported to have their eyes in their 
shoulders, and their mouths in the middle of their breasts." 

p. 70. 

There can be no doubt then that, whenever written, 
Shakespeare did intend, in this play, to cast ridicule upon 
this pamphlet of Raleigh, and it will easily be admitted that 
the time when such ridicule would tell was when the 
pamphlet was new, and the curiosity it raised the strongest ; 
and further, that such ridicule would be unseasonable and 
pointless many yeaTs afterwards, when Guiana and the 
pamphlet had almost passed out of the public recollection. 
While the delusion lasted it was wise, just, and patriotic in 
the popular poet of the time to interpose, and to remind his 
countrymen that " travellers* stories " might be abroad, and 
that some of these relations deserved to be thrown into the 

of money with persons at home, to receiie three, four, or five times the amount 
on their return, Tarying with the distance and danger of tbe expedition. A 
copy of a deed of insurance of thie kind ma; be found in tbe Common Place 
Book of John Sanderson, a Turkey merchant, of those times, which is among 
the Lansdowne MSS. at the British Museum. Henry Moryson, ■ brother of 
Fynea Moryson, deposited 400J. with a person in London, to receiie 1,300/. 



if he returned from a Tuyage, in which be * 






3 visit Constantinople 
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class of the least probable of them all j but such an inter- 
position would be nugatory and foolish when the golden 
visions had vanished, and men had not only recovered from 
the delusion, but had almost forgotten that such a delusion 
had ever existed. And if we take the lower view, and look 
upon the poet as thinking of nothing but what would be 
attractive to the frequenters of the theatre, allusions to so 
popular a topic would be attractive only while the topic was 
familiar, and, when fifteen years had rolled away, would fall 
heavy on the public ear, if they did not offend from the 
mere circumstance that they were out of season. An allu- 
sion, at the theatre, to the voyage of Captain Parry in the 
Arctic Seas, and to his pink snow,* would be generally 
understood, would interest and please, at the time of that 
enterprising commander's return from his hazardous voyage, 
but would now, after the la.pse of twenty years, be unprofit- 
able if not unintelligible to half the persons who form the 
audiences at a theatre. 

It is quite true, indeed, that there are two other allusions 
to Raleigh's pamphlet in two later plays, the Othello and The 
Merry Wives ; but these plays, though later than The Tem- 
pest, were yet not so much later that we may not suppose 
that still the expedition of Raleigh was a popular topic, nor 
are the allusions conceived in the same spirit of ridicule in 
which the passage quoted from The Tempest seems to have 
been written. 

To the summer, then, of 1596, and not with Mr. Malone 
to 1611, or with Mr. Chalmers to 1613, 1 assign this play. 

* Let me not be suspected of classing the coloured snow of this enlightened 
and cautious toyager with (he incredible relations in Raleigh's pamphlet. Tile 
existence of tinted anow was remarked long ago by that man of infinite know- 
ledge. Cardan, as Dr. Muil'tU informs ul, {llealth'i loipnremrnl. 4to. 1655, 
n. 128) ; " as Cardan reportcth blue snows (a be common near the Straits of 
Magellan. " 
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But before I proceed a single step further I must remove 
what is to many a great stumbling -"block in the way, and which, 
more than anything else, prevails with fair and candid inquirers 
in preventing them from assenting to the conclusion here 
brought out, I mean the quotation, for it is very nearly so, 
from Florio's translation of Montaigne, which is made to bear 
upon the question of the date of The Tempest thus ; — Florio's 
translation of Montaigne was not published before the year 
1603; therefore the play which contains what is nearly a 
quotation from it must have been written after that year. A 
copy of Florio's work was certainly in Shakespeare's pos- 
session.* 

The passages from The Tempest and from Florio's Mon- 
taigne follow. 

the commonwealth I would by contraries 
Eiecutc all tilings ; for no kind of traffic 
Would I admit, — no name of magistrate ; 
Letters should not be known ; riches, poverty, 

Bourn, bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none i 
No use of metal, corn, or vine, or oil, 
No occupation,— all men idle— all ; 
And women, too, but innocent and pure ; 



i Nature should produc 



ereignty. 
All things in con 

Without sweat or endeavour ; treason, felony, 
Sword, pike, knife, gun, or need of any engine, 
Would I not have j but Nature should bring forth 
Of its own kind, all foison, all abundance. 
To feed my innocent people." — Act ii. Se. 1. 

And thus Florio : — 

■' It ii ■ nation, would I answer Plato, that hath no kind of traffi 
ledge of letters, no intelligence of numbers, no name of magistrate i 

a the British Museum. It has the name of Shakespeare w 
■ it, by bis own hand. The snm of one hundred and twenty pounds was paid 
if this volume solely on account of the autograph. 
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superiority ; no use of service, of riches, or of poverty | 
cessions, no dividences, no occupation, but idle; no reapect of kindred, bat 
common; no apparel, but natural ; no manuring of lands; no uscof wine, com, 
or metal, The very words (hat import lying, falsehood, treason, dissimulation, 
covetomness, envy, detraction, and pardon arc never beard of amongat them. " — 
Book I. ch. 30, » Of the Caaiballs,'* p. 103. 

The discovery of this imitation was made by Capell long 
ago. 

Now, were there not other and more certain means of re- 
moving this objection, I should rather say that it is of the 
two more probable that this passage was a subsequent addi- 
tion, or substitution for something else, made after the play 
had been substantially completed, than that so many uncon- 
nected lines of argument all leading to the same conclusion 
should all mislead, aud that we should find Shakespeare ad- 
dressing an audience with affected modesty in his Epilogue, or 
so many years after laughing at a delusion which had been long 
forgotten. But it may be asked of those who rely upon the 
date of the folio Montaigne, whether, if they saw a quotation 
from one of Shakespeare's sonnets in any book, they would 
come to the conclusion that that book must hare been 
written after the date of the volume which contains the first 
printed impression of those sonnets ; because, if they did, 
they would assuredly run a great risk of being in error, since 
we have the direct testimony of Meres in 1598 that the 
sonnets, or at least some of them, were at that time well 
known among Shakespeare's friends, though they were not 
printed till eleven years afterwards : " his sugred sonnets 
among his private friends." Or, if they found a passage 
quoted from the Essays of Sir William Cornwallis, who was 
a pupil of Florio's, and concluded at once that the writing in 
which it appeared was of a later date than the first impression 
of those Essays, would they not be in great danger of error, 
when the Editor expressly ^ells us that his reason for printing 
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them was that copies were already in so many hands that it 
was feared a surreptitious edition might be printed by some 
one who obtained possession of one of those copies. There 
are other ways by which people become acquainted with an 
author's writings beside perusing them in printed books, and 
it would seem as if, in Shakespeare's time, there was more of 
the private communication of literary works than is the case 
at present. Poetry, at least, of that age abounds, which was 
first written for a private and special purpose, and lay long 
in manuscript open to many eyes, and thus liable to be 
quoted before it was committed to the printer. Dry den, in 
later times, is said to have verses in his translation of Virgil 
which really belong to the Earl of Lauderdale, though the 
Earl of Lauderdale's translation was not printed till some 
time after the death of Dryden ; and no doubt, taking the 
whole field of our literature, many other similar instances 
might be collected. But we are not left to infer that the 
whole, or any portion, of Florio's Montaigne might be com- 
municated abroad before the folio of 1603 appeared from any 
probabilities that it might be so, or from the bare possibility 
that such might be the case ; for we have direct evidence 
from a contemporary that he had seen this translation some 
years before it was printed, — an event very probable in itself 
when we consider that Florio's profession was that of a 
teacher of the modern languages. The testimony comes 
from Sir William Cornwallis, and is contained in the following 
passage of one of his Essays :— 

F. 99. " For profitable recreation that noble French knight, the Lord Je 
Montaigne, ia molt excellent ; whom, though I have not been so much be- 
holding to the French as to see in hii original, yet diven of bit piecea I bare 
seen translated, they that understand both languagei say Yery well done ; and I 
am able to say (if you will take the word of ignorance) translated into a style 
admitting as few idle words as our language will endure. It ia well fitted in 
this new garment, and Montaigne speaks now good English. It ia done by a 
fellow less beholding to nature for bis fortune than wit, yet lesser for his face 
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than Lis fortune. The truth la, he looks more like a good fellow than a wise 
man ; and jet he is wise beyond either his fortune or education.'' 

Wc have here, then, direct evidence that this translation, 
in whole or in part, was known to a writer whose work was 
printed in 1600, but was written some time before ; because, 
as already it has been shown, it had before that date fallen 
into many hands, and been transcribed and re-transcribed. 
And with this concurs another circumstance concerning this 
folio, — that, though it is quite true that it lias the date 1603 
in the title-page, the publication of it was contemplated 
several years before, the licence for the printing having been 
granted to Blount as early as 1599.* 

Now, if Florio had made his translation so long before 
1603, and had allowed it to be seen by Cornwallis, is it too 
much to ask the reader to concede that Shakespeare might 
have seen it likewise, especially as Florio was living at the 
time in the pay and patronage of the Earl of Southampton, f 
which must have brought Shakespeare into some degree of 
intimacy with him ? Is it too much even to suppose that 
whatever knowledge Shakespeare possessed of French and 
Italian he obtained from Florio, the best and most popular 
teacher of the modern languages of his time ? 

I conceive, therefore, that the date of the printed Mon- 
taigne cannot be regarded as forming a great, much less an 

• Herbert' t Jain, No. 1383. — 'We have a kind of proof that Florio was ac. 
customed to use translation! in the instruction he gave bis pupils in tbe purchase 
bj him of a French Plutarch and of an English Plutarch, in lliuT, for the use o( 
the Queen and her daughter, the Princess Elizabeth. 

t This fact in Florio's history, which has hitherto remained unnoticed, is 
distinctly stated by himself in the dedication of his Italian and English Dic- 
tionary, fol. 1598, where, addressing the Earl of Southampton, he says, " In 
truth I acknowledge an entire debt, not only of my best knowledge, but of all, 
yea of more than I know or can, to your bounteous Lordship, most noble, most 
virtuous, and most honourable Earlof Southampton, in whuse pay and patronage 
I have lived some years, and to whom 1 owe and vow the years I have to live." 
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insurmountable, obstacle to the reception of the early date 
of this play. 

I am told by a modern critic that I stand alone in thus 
contending for the early date ; but the question with all wise 
and honourable men will be, not how many, or who, support 
or oppose, but whether the evidence demands the verdict. 
In the present case, the argument has had the full benefit of 
adverse criticism : but I may be excused if I do not abandon 
my position of the identity of The Tempest and Love La- 
bours Won, at the call of a critic who reads so plain a pass- 
age, as if the writer meant to speak of Love Labours Lost 
and Love Labours Won as forming together the title of but 
one play ; or desert the early date because, as Mr. Collier 
argues, having been performed at court in 1611, it could not 
have existed in 1598, This argument, to be good for any- 
thing, requires the intervention of the position that none 
hut plays which were new were performed at court, which 
cannot be for a moment maintained. Mr. Cunningham 
has something to the same purpose, in which I can under- 
stand better the civility with which he means to treat me than 
the purport of his observation : " Hallowmas Night, 161 1 (on 
which night he shews from the Accounts of the Master of 
the Revels that The Tempest was performed at court), 
was the 1st of November, 161 1 ; and, as it was the custom 
of the age not to produce a play at court ' for his majesties 
royal disport and recreation' before it had been stamped 
with public approbation on a public stage, ' The Tempest ' 
was in all bkelihood first produced at the Globe in the sum- 
mer of 1GI I. If this is correct, what becomes of Mr. Hun- 
ter's position that 'The Tempest' of 1611 was the ' Love's 
Labour Won,' mentioned as Shakespeare's by Meres in 
1598."* I can no more yield to this kind of reasoning 

* Sot Riamnt for a ntu> Edition of Skakeiptart'i Worii, by J. Payne Col. 
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than I can to declarations of opinion without any reason 
at all. 

We must return to the writer in The Quarterly Review. 
This writer contends for the later date, 1613, and on these 
grounds : " We are informed by Mr. Vertue's manuscripts 
that this comedy was acted by Heming [Heminge] and the 
rest of the king's company before Prince Charles, the lady 
Elizabeth, and the Prince Palatine Elector, in the beginning 
of the year 1613, The Prince Palatine and the Lady Eliza- 
beth were married in February 1613 ; and is it not highly 
probable that this poem, which relates to the loves of a 
young prince and princess, and introduces a pageant of 
spirits to crown them with 



was expressly composed as a part of the splendid festivities 
of their royal nuptials ? " Now The Tempest was certainly 
performed at court on November 1, 1611, fifteen months 
or more before the Prince Palatine's marriage. 

From these recent attempts to controvert an argument 
cautiously and strongly built, and firmer than that by which 
the date of any other of the plays has been established, 

Her, Eaq. 8vo. 1B43, pp. 44 and 49, and Extract! from the accouxtt of tke Ke- 
veiial Court, pp. 236 and 911. Mr. Collier indeed himself bat diatinctfy shewn, 
p. 48, that xjme of the earlier playa of Shake ipenxe were performed at court in 
November 1604 or 1605, which is fatal to the argument Unit The Tempett having 
been played before Ibe King on All Hallows Night, 161 1 , it could not have been 
written «o early aa 1598. Thus, The Merry Wivti was performed at court in No. 
1 vemberl604, while there iaa printed copy of it of the year 1602 {Collier, Workt, 
toI. i. p. 174). The Comedy of Errort was performed at court at the cloao of 
1604, but it eiiatedin 1538, na appeari by Meres'a tilt {lb. vol. ii. p. 111). Much 
Ado wu printed in 1603, yet performed at court in 1612 or 1G13 {lb. vol. il. 
p. 184). The Merchant of PMM is in Merea'a tint in 1598, ni printed in 
1600, and yet performed at court in 1G05 {lb. vol. ii. p. 473). Othello wu 
performed it court in 1636 (16. vol. vii. p. 630). There U, in fact, no show of 
probability in Ibe argument raised on the court performances. 
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where we have not the benefit of that robust evidence which 
dates in title-pages and diaries supply, I turn to the consi- 
deration of the great argument by which the two most dis- 
tinguished critics in this department, Mr. Malone and Mr. 
Chalmers, were led to assign this play to a late period of 
the author's life, and to place it in their chronological 
tables, Mr. Malone in 1611 and Mr. Chalmers in 1613. 

Their argument may be briefly but sufficiently stated 
thus : — 

The following passage occurs near the beginning of the 
play: 

" Id the deep nook, where onee 
Thou call'dat me uji >t midnight to fetch dew 
From the atill-iext Bennoothes." — Act i. Sc. 2 ; 

from which it is evident that the mind of the poet was once 
at least, when engaged on this work, directed on Bermuda 
and the stormy character of the seas around it. Bermuda 
was not only infamous for storms, like the island of Prospero, 
but was also, like it, supposed to lie under the influence of en- 
chantment, being expressly called by the sailors in their pro- 
fane way an isle of devils. A remarkable storm occurred in the 
Bermudean seas in the year 1609, in which a vessel called the 
Sea-Adventure was lost, having two distinguished English- 
men on board, Sir George Somers and Sir Thomas Gates, 
who escaped, however, to the island, as the persons on board 
the vessel in The Tempest escaped to the island of that play. 
This event, according to the two critics, gave occasion to 
this play, in which the poet was greatly indebted to an 
account of the loss of the English vessel, written by an 
author of the name of Sil. JouTdan, whose work was pub- 
lished in 1610.* 

* It it ■ iroall pamphlet in 4to, of which the title ii u follows : A Diictmcry 
«/ the Etrmudmt, oMrrvife called Iht lilt ttf Drvilt ,• by Sir TAomai Gatti, 
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The facts are all admitted, but the inference of connection 
between them and the composition of this play is denied ; 
and this, on account of the absence of any minute and sin- 
gular circumstances common to the storm described by Jour- 
dan and the storm in The Tempest, or common to the island 
of Bermuda and the island on which Shakespeare has placed 
the personages of his drama. 

It will be admitted that a poet has storms at his command, 
and that he may at any time wreck a vessel if he choose to 
do so, without being stimulated by the occurrence of any par- 
ticular storm, and without borrowing incidents from any 
actual storm. It will be admitted that he may invent such 
incidents and circumstances as are essential to convey a 
strong and vivid conception of such a scene to the minds of 
his readers. He may save or he may drown his hero as the 
exigencies of his story require, without in this necessarily 
alluding to any particular case of actual drowning or of 
safety in danger. It will also be admitted that in every sea- 
storm, whether one of poetic invention or one of real life, 
there will be many circumstances in common ; in short, that 
there is a strong family- likeness among storms at sea, and 
that there is perhaps no one storm of which we possess any 
minute and graphic description which does not contain some 
feature, and probably several, to be found in other descrip- 
tions, equally minute and graphic, of the same kind of event. 
Such degree of resemblance affords, therefore, no proof 
whatever that a later writer had been studying in a former ; 
or, to apply more particularly to the present instance, can 



We may 



Sir George Samtrt, and Captain t/iwpwt, with divert otheri," 

remark the word ' discovery ' in a seiue DOW obsolete, but not ui 

ttioie times. The pamphlet may be found in Hackluyt, modern quarto edition, 

vol. y. p. S55 — 558, for it ocenpiea only four pages. There is a larger and better 

account of the island and of the itorm in which the Sea-Adienture was loat, 

by William Strachey, in Purcliis, Pilgrim, part tf, p. 17,14—1741. 
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any inference be drawn from such resemblance that a certain 
writing in which a storm at sea is described is of a subsequent 
date to another writing in which the same subject is treated 
of. What we require to justify such a conclusion is this: that 
certain circumstances unusual in a storm, or so minute and 
inconsiderable as to be unlikely to attract the attention of 
two independent writers, shall be found in both; or that 
nearly all the circumstances which are touched upon are com- 
mon to both, and grouped in a similar manner ; or, lastly, that 
there is some verbal conformity, some unusual word or 
phrase, common to both, or, what is in effect the same, some 
words or phrases used by both in some peculiar manner. 

This canon appears so just and reasonable that it requires 
only to be laid down to be accepted: and yet has this canon 
been violated by both the critics ; who, having laboured the 
argument with great assiduity, and done all for it that could 
be done by the use of italic letters and capital letters, have 
yet failed to shew that there is any resemblance between the 
storm as described by Shakespeare and the storm as de- 
scribed by Jourdan, beyond that general resemblance which 
will always be found in descriptions of such events. As 
well might it be argued that it was the storm in Virgil, and 
far better might it be argued that it was the storm in 
Ariosto, which was in the mind of Shakespeare when he 
delineated the storm with which The Tempest opens, as that 
he had in his mind the storm in the Bermudean Seas, and 
Jourdan's pamphlet open before him. 

That he obtained from this pamphlet his acquaintance 
with the stormy character of the seas around Bermuda, 
which gave birth to the classical and elegant epithet of " still- 
vex'd," which he applies to the island, is also a perfectly 
groundless presumption. Bermuda had not been long 
known when Shakespeare wrote ihis play, but it was sum- 
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ciently well-known before the earliest date which can pos- 
sibly be assigned to it, with all its accompaniments of storms 
and horrors : and in particular they are brought prominently 
forward in that very pamphlet of Sir Walter Raleigh's to 
which, as we have seen, Shakespeare makes such direct 
allusion. "The rest of the Indies," says he, "for calms 
and diseases very troublesome, and the Bermudas a hellish 
sea for thunder, lightning, and storms." This was early in 
1596; and this passage I take to be the germ and only 
origin of the " still- vexed Bermoothes," the only passage in 
the play in which there is an allusion to Bermuda at all. But 
there were earlier notices of the stormy character of the 
Bermudean seas, which might easily have been known to 
Shakespeare. We have an account of the shipwreck in 
those seas of one Henry May, who arrived in £ngland in 
August 1594, in a vessel which he had built at Bermuda. 
The narrative is in Hackluyt, as is also an account of a 
voyage by Sir Robert Dudley, the enterprising and inge- 
nious son of the Earl of Leicester, who returned in May 
1595, having directed his course to the Bermudas, hoping 
there to find the HavanTiah fleet dispersed. "The fleet," 
he says, " I found not, but foul weather enough to scatter 
many fleets." Indeed, the dangerous navigation of those 
seas furnished quite a common-place topic to the English 
poets and moralists of those times, so familiar was it.* 

• We find it in Chapman. Drayton. Tymme, Donne, John Taylor, Middle- 
ton, and alio in Lord Brook, in the Iviii sonnet of Calica (Work; fol. 1633). 
These poems of Lord Brook are said, in the title page of liia works, to hive 
been "written in his youth, and familiar exercise with Sir Philip Sidney." 
This expression is, no doubt, to be taken with some latitude, but if interpreted 
literally it would shew that the dangerous navigation on the " Bermuda coast * 
was well known in England some years before the earliest date in the text, for 
Sir Philip Sidney died in the year 1 586. The two friends, Sidney and Grevile, 
entered tbe grammar-school of Shrewsbury on the same day, October 17, 1564. 
as appears by the register of the school. Sir James Haringtoo, a cousin of 
Sir Philip, was admitted on the u 
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We proceed, then, to the supposed resemblance between 
the island of Bermuda and the island which is the scene of 
the incidents in The Tempest. 

Here it is necessary to interpose a remark in justification of 
the old critics. It is not maintained by them, as some persons 
have misunderstood, that Shakespeare intended to represent 
the Bermudas as being actually the island on which the inci- 
dents in this play occur.* Such a supposition would hare 
been quite monstrous; the island of Prospero being ob- 
viously an island of the Mediterranean, and not far out of 
the track of a vessel sailing from Tunis to Naples; and of 
all islands whatever the Bermudas are expressly excluded 
by the very terms of the only passage in which the name 
occurs. What they really contend for is this: that Ber- 
muda, an uninhabited and enchanted island, was in the 
mind of Shakespeare, and suggestive to his imagination, 
when he delineated the uninhabited and enchanted island of 
The Tempest ; that certain circumstances, physical and me- 
taphysical, in the one led to the introduction of similar cir- 
cumstances in the other, the information possessed by 
Shakespeare being derived from the pamphlet of Jourdan of 
1610. 

But in this also I submit that they are mistaken. 

We must recur to our canon. It will be admitted that a 
poet may frame in his own mind an image of a rocky and 
uninhabited island, situated in a stormy sea : to make the 
solitude more striking, he may place upon it one or two 
human beings, whom some dire necessity has driven to it* 

* To speak the fall truth, Mr. Chalmers does, however, lay himself open to 
the suspicion that he regarded the Bermudas ai the actual scene of the play ; 
for be speaks of Stepbano as King of Bermuda ; (Supplementary *4poloyy, p. 
441 i) mi (Apology, p. 581.) sajri, that the poet " shewed great judgment in 
causing bjr enchantment the king's ship to be wrecked on ' the still-vex'd' 
Bennootbes." 

M 2 
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inhospitable coast. He may invest one such being with 
preternatural powers, and assign to him such a command 
over the agencies of nature that he may raise or allay the 
storms which vex the coast at his pleasure. There is no- 
thing unusual in all this : and there may be even a great 
deal more in which a poet has drawn on nothing but the 
resources of his own imagination. And should it happen 
that an earlier poet had described a similar scene, or should 
it happen that a particular island is invested, in popular 
belief, with similar attributes, it would be wrong to infer 
connection or suggestion, unless there were some single cir- 
cumstances of a peculiar and striking character common to 
both, some grouping of circumstances, each in itself per- 
haps not peculiar, of an unusual kind, or lastly, some 
verbal coincidences, such as could not he explained on the 
principle that similar thoughts will find similar words to 
express them. 

Now it is quite true that Bermuda was a solitary island in 
the stormy main, — that it was a desert island, and a peculiar 
seat of the evil spirits of popular belief. " It is called," says 
Tymme, in bis Silver Watch Bell, a very popular book, of 
which the tenth edition was published in 1614, "the Isle of 
Devils, for to such as approach near the same there do not 
only appear fearful sights of devils and evil spirits, but also 
mighty tempests, and most terrible and continual thunder 
and lightning ; and the noise of horrible cries, with screeching, 
do so affright and amaze those that come near the place that 
they are glad with all might and main to fly and speed them 
thence with all possible haste they can." 

This passage conveys a more vivid idea of what the Ber- 
mudas appeared to English imaginations than any of those 
quoted by the former commentators, and assimilates it more 
nearly, though still most remotely, to the island on which 
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Prospero is placed. But neither here, nor in any passage in 
which Bermuda is mentioned, do we meet with any resem- 
blances which can be considered critical between the attributes 
of this island, natural or supernatural, and the attributes given 
by Shakespeare to the island in The 7'empest. And if from 
such a passage as this we turn to Jourdan's work we shall 
find even less of similarity, if less can be. I do not quote, 
because, after all, there is nothing to be quoted ; for it will 
hardly be seriously maintained, as one critic has suggested, 
that the urchins which galled the feet of Caliban were sug- 
gested to the poet by the native hogs of Bermuda. 

Bermuda has its peculiar attributes eminently susceptible 
of poetical adaptation, as will be willingly allowed by those 
who recollect Waller's Battle of the Hummer Islands, Marvel's 
delightful Song of the Puritan Exiles, or Moore's more recent 
Epistle from the Bermudas, It is strange indeed, if Shake- 
speare were really working on what Bermuda supplied him, 
that he should have missed of all these. We have nothing 
even of the amber or the melons of Bermuda. Filberds and 
pignuts are the fruits we hear of; the line, the pine, and the 
oak are the trees ; muscles and crabs, the jay and the mar- 
moset, and the scamel* (whatever that maybe), are the other 
living creatures; and the island has its fresh springs and 
brine pits, barren plains and fertile ; so that there is no want 



• This word U found nowhere elie. " Chamoia," " ten-mew*," ■' stannels," 
are Theobald'a suggestions, to which may be added " samphire" and •' squirrel." 
Sea-mew may seem the most probable, " icamel," " teanwl," " tta-mtir," as 
" Melrose " is in popular speech " Mewrus.'' but an editor would hardly be 
justified in making any change, but should leate the word, as he finds it, to the 
chances of future dilcOTery. We are not at the end of oor philological illustra. 
tion of a poet who committed himself to a language so fickle as oura ; yet 1 
cannot fall in with Theobald, who says " it is no matter which of the three 
readings we embrace, bo we take a word signifying the name of something in 
nature." Shakespeare bad always a meaning, and the more perfectly we under- 
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of particularity, and it is strange if, in the midst of all, the 
poet has evaded everything peculiar to Bermuda, if Bermuda 
were in his thoughts. 

It remains, however, to be observed, that not only is there 
the absence of any points of identification in the natural fea- 
tures of the two islands, but that the enchantments of the two 
are of entirely different schools. The enchantment of the Ber- 
mudas is a vulgar Scandinavian superstition, easily transferred 
by mariners to any island where the navigation was difficult, 
and appears not to go a step further than this — that the island 
was possessed by the Great Spirit of Evil and his satellites. 
The enchantment of The Tempest, on the other hand, origi- 
nated in oriental imaginations, and was wrought up into a com- 
plicated, curious, and artificial system, wanting nothing but a 
basis of fact and experiment. It is a peculiarity of this play, 
little observed, that nowhere in English literature can we find 
a more clear and distinct, and probably a more correct, exhi- 
bition of this peculiar philosophy than is here presented to us. 

There is so little to be said for the Bermudean origin of 
this play that it is wonderful it should still have its sup- 
porters. Mr. Collier clings to it,* and the writer in the 
Review before referred to who has advanced so singular 
an hypothesis respecting the Love Labours Won, after af- 
firming very truly that Shakespeare "might have invented 
such incidents as a storm and a shipwreck without having 
them put into his head by the account of the hurricane 
in which Sir George Somers* vessel was lost," goes on 

• I wiih to maintain respect for Mr. Collier's critical judgment in inch 
mitten, but 1 certainly read such a declaration aa the following with a feeling 
approaching to surprise : "The mention of 'the still-rei'd Bermoothes' l>j 
Shakespeare seems directly to connect the drama with Jonrdan'a ' Discovery of 
the Bermudas, otherwiae called the Isle of Derila,' printed in 1610." (Worki, 
vol. i. p. G.) Now we know for certain that Shakespeare had Raleigh's pamphlet, 
printed in 1596, in his hand when be wrote this play, and that there tiapaaaaga 
in it quite sufficient to suggest all he tuys about Bermuda. 
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to say, ■ We still consider it very probable that he really had 
read Stithe's History of Virginia before The Tempest was 
written, and bad not quite forgotten its contents when em- 
ployed on the composition of the play." 

One who has attended to this subject may reasonably feel 
ashamed of noticing such a remark, occurring in a communi- 
cation to that Review, distinguished for its pretension and 
arrogance. By " Stithe " must be meant " Stith " (for 
amongst other faults the inaccuracy of the quoted matter 
is not the least extraordinary), who indeed wrote a History 
of Virginia ; but then Stith was a writer, not of Shakespeare's 
age, but of the last century, the eighteenth, — a person who 
was a Governor of William and Mary College, and incumbent 
of a parish in Virginia, whose work was first printed in 1747- 
This is, of course, an oversight, — mere hasty writing, and 
negligent revision in the Editor; but these worthy critics 
might have spared Mr. Malone, who is represented by them 
as declaring of Shakespeare that " he derived some of the cir- 
cumstances from Stithe's account of the shipwreck of Somers." 

Scene. — The Bermudean theory of the origin of this play 
never had any adequate support ;* but its complete destruc- 

* The reader who wishes to see the way in which the subjectbsi been treated 
may consult Malone'g " Essiy on the Chronological Order " (Harwell' > Malone, 
toI. ii. p. 4S4) ; hii Dissertation, written eipressly in support of thia theory 
(lb. toI. it. pp. 377-43-1) i Coalmen'* jlpology far the Btllntn, 8vo. 1797, 
p. 577 i and Supplementary Apology, 8vo. 1799, p. 438. Mr. Chalmers alao 
printed a Dissertation expressly on this subject ; bat it was never published. 
Theobald, it rosy be observed, had given the hint of the Bermudean theory by 
the remark that The Temper! could not have been written before tbe discovery of 
the Bermudas ; but when he sdds that Ihey were discovered in 1609, alludingto 
the shipwreck of Somers in that year, he shews a want of acquaintance with tha 
progress of maritime discovery. This is a remark or Farmer's (Boiumlfi Malone, 
vol. iv. p. 3), which I mention becanse I do not observe it in the notes on this 
play by Theobald in tbe edition of 1757. 







tion may be said to have been accomplished by the discovery, 
which, I am told, was first made by the late Mr. Francis 
Douce, that there is an island in the Mediterranean, lying 
not far out of a ship's course passing from Tunis to Naples, 
which, in its natural features, and in the opinions and tra- 
ditions respecting it, so nearly resembles the island on which 
the King of Naples was wrecked that there is scarcely room 
for doubt that it was in the mind of Shakespeare when he 
drew the scenes of this play. This island is one of a group 
in the Mediterranean lying midway between Malta and the 
African coast ; its name is Lampedusa. 

Hitherto our attention has been chiefly directed to the 
consideration of the evidence touching the period of time at 
which The Tempest was written. And what has been said 
about the suggestion of the scene or of any of the incidents 
has been only in reference to the point of time; and parti- 
cularly what has been said of the Bermudas has been chiefly 
intended to shew how unnecessary it is to believe concern- 
ing this play that it was written at a time subsequent to the 
shipwreck of Sir George Somers in 1609. What was said 
of the inaptncss of the Bermudas, either in physical or meta- 
physical respects, to have suggested the idea of the En- 
chanted Island of The Tempest, or any of its circumstances, 
was rather incidental and subsidiary. We now, however, 
make the scene a main object of our inquiry, leaving the 
question of date as being disposed of ; and it is now proposed 
to shew that there are certain circumstances of this island 
of Lampedusa which mark it as having been the particular 
island on which Shakespeare placed Prospero and Miranda 
and to which he conducted Alonzo and Ferdinand, so that 
it would be by no means improper in any future editor of 
Shakespeare were he to place at the foot of the dramatis 
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persona the words — Scene, Laupedusa — just as Verona 
is put down as the scene of the chief incidents in Romeo and 
Juliet. 

This position will perhaps be thought as bold as that 
which removes The Tempest in the table of the chronological 
order from 1613 or 161 1 to 1596. The question is whether 
there is that kind of probability which alone the circum- 
stances of the case admit. 

We may attend, then, first to the geographical position of 
Lampedusa.* In that there is every thing to meet the exi- 
gencies of every part of the story. Sailors from Algiers land 
Sycorax on its shores. Prospero committed to the sea off 
an Italian port, and tossed about in hia frail vessel f at the 

* The authorities chiefly consulted for Lampedusa are Tureo-GriEcia, iibri 
otlo, by Crusius, f»l. Basil, 1584, p. 528 ; DrW Huloria di Sicilia, by Fa- 
icllui, fol, 1628, p. 7 ; Nouvtltt Relation tin Voyage el Description exactt de 
rttlede Mat/he, Ac. P«xii, 12mo, 1679, pp.34— 39; Voyage round the Medi. 
lerrauean, by the Earl of Sandwich, 4to, 1799, p. 4BB ; Memoir descriptive of 
lie reiaurcei of Sicily and ill Iilandi, by Captain Smyth, 4to, 1334, pp. 285 
— 236. This last work contains the fullest and best information. Lampc- 
duia is in Hoffman and other dictionaries, and there are slight notices of it 
in the auaotators on the Canto of Ariosto, in which it occurs. In The Naval 
Chronicle for 1803 there ia a report of a Russian officer who was employed by 
Prince Pouiatowsky to ascertain, how far this bland might afford a convenient 
station for ships. 

t A Bull according to the tent of the old copiea, printed with a capital letter, 
and not boat which the modern editors hare substituted. ] think boat would not 
have been mistaken by a compositor for bull, or that such an error (if error) 
could by possibility have escaped the eye of the corrector of the press, or if it 
passed in the first folio would have remained uncorrected in the second. At 
the same time the expression " the very rata instinctively had quit it " 
initi better with a boat than with a batt. It it also evident that no butt that 
we can conceive of would have received and Boated such a freight ; but then 
we are on a tale of enchantment, not one of actual fact, and it la perhaps as dif- 
ficult to conceive of a boat receiving such a freight and " without tackle, sail, 
or mast" conveying those who arc committed to it from the Italian coast to 
■ear the coast of Africa. I have no doubt that when the story is found on 
which Shakespeare wrought in this play, we shall find there a justification of 
this hard reading. 
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mercy of the waves, is found at last with his lovely charge 
at Lampedusa. Alonzo, sailing from Tunis and steering his 
course to Naples, is laid hold upon by a storm raised by 
Prospero, and brought to land on Lampedusa. 

In its dimensions Lampedusa is just what we may imagine 
Prospero's island to have been, in circuit thirteen miles and 
a half. 

Lampedusa is situated in a stormy sea. In the few 
notices which we find of it in writers contemporary with 
Shakespeare the name generally comes accompanied with the 
notice of a storm. In 1555 Andrew Doria anchored the 
fleet of Charles the Fifth on the island after an engagement 
with the Turks j but a furious gale came on, when several of 
the ships were driven upon the rocks and lost. Crusius 
quotes from the narrative of a voyager who, in 1580, spent 
four days on the island, during the whole of which time 
there was one continued tempest. 

Lampedusa is in seas where the beautiful phenomenon, 
the Querpo Santo, or Fires of St. Helmo, is often seen. 
The commentators have told us that these fires are the 
flames of Ariel. 

Lampedusa is a deserted island or nearly so, and was so 
in the time of Shakespeare. Captain Smyth, the latest En- 
glish voyager who has written concerning it, informs us that, 
" except a solitary anchoret or two, and a few occasional 
stragglers, it does not authentically appear to have been 
regularly inhabited in modern times." He found, however, 
one Englishman, Mr. Fernandez, living there. The Earl of 
Sandwich, who visited the island in 1 737, found only one 
person living upon it ; and, going backward to the time of 
Shakespeare, earber voyagers and geographers give the same 
account. 

Lampedusa is known among the mariners in the Mediter- 
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ranean familiarly as the Enchanted Island. The reason for 
its being deserted is thus given by Captain Smyth : " It was 
never inhabited on account, it is gravely said, of the horrible 
spectres that haunted it ; " and, quoting from Coronelli, he 
says, " Even writers worthy of confidence assert that no one 
can reside on this island on account of the phantasms, 
spectres, and horrible visions that appear in the night, repose 
and quiet being banished by the formidable apparitions and 
frightful dreams that fatally affect with death-like terrors 
whoever does remain there so much as one night." Crusius 
in 1584 has these few words relating to the supernatural 
appearances ; — " Noctes ibi spectris tumultuosie." 

We thus obtain an island in many respects invested with 
the attributes which belong to the island of Prospero, and in 
the proper geographical position. But so far we have 
met with no coincident circumstances which are of a peculiar 
and remarkable character, such as we should not expect to 
find at once in an actual island and in the island of a work of 
poetic invention, unless the writer of the fiction had some ac- 
quaintance with the island actually existing. But, pursuing 
our inquiries further, we find that "the Turks are governed by 
a ridiculous superstitious idea that no one would be able to 
go out of the island who did not leave something there, or 
who had the hardihood to take away the merest trifle ! " 
Compare with this one mode of the operations of Prospero. 

P«ospkbo. Say, my spirit. 

How fart! the King and his followers ? 
AmEL. Coafin'd together 

In the some faahion u you gave in charge, 

Jut as yon left them, lir ; sll priaoners 

la the line-grove which weather-fends your cell ; 

They cannot badge 'till yon release 

PmoEPENO. — Though with their high wrong! I am struck to the quick, 

Yet with my nobler reason 'gainst my fury 

Do 1 take part ; the rarer action ii 
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la virtue than in vengeance | they being penitent, 

The sole drift uf u; purpose Uutli extend. 

Not a frown further : go, release them, Ariel. — Act T. Sc. 1. 

The island of Prospero is bound in by a rocky coast. 
This is the case with Lampedusa. What can be inferred 
from this? I cheerfully answer, nothing. But then in the 
rocky bounds of Lampedusa there are hollows, troglodytic 
caves, as Captain Smyth expressly calls them, and he found 
some of them actually inhabited. This is not common to 
every rock-bound island, and yet this same peculiarity we find 
in the island of Prospero. Caliban, like one of Mr. Fernan- 
dez' Maltese, inhabits one of these caverns : 

For I sm all the subjects that yon hate, 
Which first wu mine own king ; and here yen sly me 
In Ih'u hard roc*, whiles you do keep from me 
The rest of the island.— Act i. Sc. 2. 

We have another allusion to these caves in the conversa- 
tion between the clowns concerning the wine : 



Tri Ncvi.o.— Oh, Stephana, hast any more of this 
Sm;ru anu. — Tlii; whole batt, man j my cellar is i 
where my wine is hid. — Act ii. Sc. I. 



i rock by the aea-tide 






Prospero, however, does not live the life of a troglodyte. 
He has his cell, "a full poor cell," as compared with his 
Milanese palace, but capacious enough to receive himself 
and Miranda, and those books which he prized above his 
dukedom. It was the only place in the island which was fit 
for the habitation of human beiugs. Now just one such 
building was there at Lampedusa. Captain Smyth says that 
" it stood at a little distance from Cala Croce, up a ravine 
in some degree picturesque." The cell of Prospero is 
made by Shakespeare, perhaps accidentally, picturesque, by 
shading it with line-trees. 
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This cell had a solitary inhabitant, a faint prototype of 
Prospero, the person whose memory is perpetuated in the 
common proverb of the Sicilians, who call a man of any 
faith an hermit of Lampedusa, explaining it thus : — the her- 
mit had a chapel adjoining his cell which he lighted up for 
the crescent or the cross, according to the nation of any 
vessel which he saw approaching his shores. 

In the Sicilian legends there is a story which bears a 
slight resemblance to the story of this play. In early times 
a vessel was wrecked on Lampedusa, and the only persons 
who escaped were two Palermitan ladies, Rosina and Clelia. 
They found on the island two hermits, Sinibald and Guido, 
who, renouncing their ascetic life, married them.* 

Another point of resemblance between Lampedusa and 
the island of The Tempest is too remarkable to be passed 
over, and too peculiar to have existed at all were there 
no connection between the actual island and the island of 
this play. Malta is supplied with fire-wood from Lampe- 
dusa : and it will be recollected that the labour which Pros- 
pero imposed upon Ferdinand was to place logs of wood in 
a pile ; to which it may be added that the chief employment 
of Caliban, the " servant-monster, " was the collecting of 
fire-wood, of which he is for ever talking. This does not 
look like a mere poetic invention ; at least the coincidence, 
if there was no connection, is very extraordinary. And here 
we may remark, as illustrating that realization of every scene, 
and that consistency which runs through all the works of 
Shakespeare, that they were logs of pine which Ferdinand 
was employed in piling- This does not appear directly in 
anything which is said, but may be inferred from what Mi- 
randa says : 

* On Ibis tradition ii founded a poem of Wielaiid'e, " Klelia ind Sinibald, 
oder die Beiol-fernng von Lftmpedu«e."' 
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When ih is but in 
'Twill weep far bating wearied you. 

Nor is it distinctly affirmed in terms that pine trees were 
of the natural growth of the island, but we collect it from 
the fact that it was in a cloven pine that Ariel was impri- 
soned. 

Reverting, then, to the point which it was proposed to 
establish, namely, that Lampedusa was the island on which 
Shakespeare intended that we should understand the scenes 
of his drama to have taken place, it may be asked if it can 
be regarded probable that the poet formed in his mind from 
his own stores (as undoubtedly he was abundantly capable 
of doing if he chose to do so) the full image of his Enchanted 
Island with all its attributes, without any reference to an 
actual island, when there is an island possessing so many of 
those attributes in the very place which the exigencies of the 
story require ?* 

Origin. — It will probably here be asked how Shakes- 
peare could become acquainted with Lampedusa, an obscure 
island, rarely mentioned anywhere, and of which it is pro- 
bable that no account could be gained from any book of geo- 
graphy or travels easily within his reach ; and this leads us to 

* There Is some want of consistency id Mr. Collier. Hiving told ui thit 
the mention of " the still-vei'd Beruioothes" stem* directly to connect tliii 
drama with Jourdan's Discovery of the Bermuda!, he immediately afterward* 
tells ui that he cannot admit that Lampeduaa wis the island, became " we 
cannot persuade ouraelres that Shakespeare had any particular island in his 
mind.'' Then not Bermuda. Mr. Collier should make his election ; either 
contend that the island of The Tempent had no actual prototype, which exclude* 
Bermuda, or that it had a prototype in Bermuda, in which case the pretension 
of any other island may be put forward. There is the same self-contradictory 
writing in the article in The Quarterly Reritir, to which reference has before been 
made. " It is '' and " It ii not," just as suits the purpose. I agree, however, 
with Mr. Collier that we might have expected to hate teen the name of the 
island in the play : but I think nothing of what he says about the Titrea. Oracia. 
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another point — the origin of this play and of the principal cha- 
racters and incidents in it. The answer I conceive to be this : 
that Shakespeare did not obtain his acquaintance with Lam- 
pedusa from Crusius or any other learned writer, and then 
devise a story adapted to the natural features of the place 
and to the opinions respecting it; but that when he wrote 
The Tempest he proceeded as he did when he wrote most of 
his other romantic dramas ; that is, he took a story which had 
been previously written by another hand, and then in his 
own inimitable manner told the story again in the dramatic 
form ; and that it was in the story so prepared for him that 
he found Lampedusa and the several peculiarities which 
belonged to it, and that, like the other stories which form the 
basis of The Merchant of Venice, Romeo and Juliet, As You 
I Ah: It, and others of his romantic dramas, it was a story 
not of home growth, but the work of foreign invention, the 
production of a French, Spanish, or Italian artist, but in this 
instance probably an Italian story, the work of some person 
to whom the attributes, physical and metaphysical, of the 
island of Lampedusa were familiarly known, aa easily they 
might be. Thus it was, I conceive, that Shakespeare 
became acquainted with Lampedusa. 

That Shakespeare worked on some such previously con- 
structed story will be thought too bold an assumption only 
by those who do not advert to the fact that he is usually 
found working out in the dramatic form stories previously 
constructed, or, if not taking entire stories, using incidents 
as the basis of his plots which he found in previous writers. 
Origins, more or less complete, have been discovered for all 
his romantic plays, with the exception of the Love Labours 
Lost and The Tempest. The absence of the original stories of 
both these is a remarkable circumstance, since the stories of 
both are off-shoots as it were from a stock of genuine his- 
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tory, and, this being peculiar to these two plays, there ia 
great reason to conclude that the stories on which Shake- 
speare wrought in both are in one and the same book, though 
the book has hitherto eluded the researches of the Shake- 
speare commentators, which book contained stories professedly 
connected with the facts and personages of genuine history. 
The passages in The Tempest in which it would appear that 
the poet was not working at his own free pleasure are not so 
striking as one which is found in the Love Labours Lost, in 
which we have a long detail of a money contract between 
France and Navarre and its consequences, which cannot but 
have been originally written in prose ; but they are sufficient 
to mark it as a work in which poetical fancy was in some 
degree controlled. It seems, indeed, to me that there is 
one proof that The Tempest is a translated, not an original 
composition : — 

She that it Queen of Tunis ; she that dwells 

Ten leagues bejond man's life ; she that from Naples 

Can liovf no note, unlets (be sun were post, 

(The man i' the moon's too slow) till new-bom chins 

Be rough and raiorable. — Act U. Sc. 1. 

where Man's Life, of which the attempts at explanation by 
the commentators are singularly unsatisfactory, appears to 
be the name of some African city turned into English on the 
principle of translation which gives us " Old Free- Town" in 
Borneo and Juliet, and " The Place of Depth " in The Co- 
medy of Errors; and in Mandevile "Evil Town," and in 
the Acts "Mars-hill." And we accordingly find Leo Africa- 
nus speaking of a city south of Tunis, known by the name 
of Zoa, which may well be supposed to have been the place 
the name of which is thus represented on this erroneous 
principle of translation. 

Collins the poet, as is well known, is reported to have 
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said that he had seen the novel which is the original story of 
The Tempest, and that it was in a book printed in four lan- 
guages, and entitled " Aurelio and Isabella. " This, how- 
ever, turns out to be a mistake. The Aurelio and Isabella I 
possess, and it has no resemblance whatever to the story of 
The Tempest. But it is thought by some not improbable 
that Collins really had seen the story, though be referred to 
it under a wrong title. It is a just remark of Mr. Bos- 
weil's that a person in the state of mind to which Collins was 
reduced " was much more likely to have confounded in his 
memory two books which he had met with nearly at the same 
time than to have fancied that he had read what existed only 
in his own imagination." The same commentator adds, 
that be bad been told by a friend that he had some years 
ago actually perused an Italian novel which answered to 
Collins's description.* 

Mr. Thorns has lately called attention to an old German 
play which he thinks is founded on the same story ; and there 
Is an English ballad printed by Mr. Collier, (on which the writer 
in the Quarterly Review has an unhappy conjecture that it 
may have been the true origin of The Tempest,) which has 
an appearance of having been founded on a story bearing a 
very near resemblance to the story of The Tempest, and so 
strengthening the probability that there was a printed Eng- 
lish original. 

We come now to the proof that the story of The Tempest 
has some relation to characters and events of real history. 
They are strangely blended, disguised, and obscured : but 
still through the mist we can discern the real persons who 
were in the mind of the author, and some of the real events 
which are the basis of his fable. The time of The Tempent 
is evidently the close of the fifteenth or the beginning of the 

Bonettri Maione. vol. iv. p. 17. 
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sixteenth century, the crisis of the two old sovereignties of 
Naples and Milan, The time of Love Labours Lost may be 
more precisely fixed to about 1427- 

Thus there was a real Alonzo, King of Naples, having a 
son named Ferdinand who, in 1495, succeeded him in his 
kingdom. When he was dispossessed by Charles the Eighth 
of France he retired to the island of Ischia, Ferdinand did 
not, as in the play, marry a princess of the house of Milan, 
but the two houses were at that time united by the marriage of 
Alonzo himself with Hippolita Sforza, a daughter of Francis 
Duke of Milan. Then, turning to the history of Milan, 
we have a banished duke in Maximilian, who was dispos- 
sessed in 1514 by Francis the First of France. We have 
also an usurping Duke of Milan, corresponding to Anthonio, 
in a brother of Maximilian. To the banished Duke of 
Milan the original author of this romance seems to have 
transferred qualities which belonged to Alonzo King of 
Naples, of whom it is said that he "renounced bis estate 
unto his son (Ferdinand), took his treasure with him, and 
sailed into Sicily ; where, for the term of his short Hfe, that 
dured scarce one year, he disposed himself to study, soli- 
tariness, and religion."* But the Duke of Milan, called 
Francis, may seem to have had a taste for the studies in 
which Prospero was so great an adept, for I have a treatise 
on Witchcraft, printed at Milan in 1490, in which the 
reality of all that goes under the name of magic is affirmed, 
and the book is dedicated to the duke by its author, Jerome 
Visconti. The name of Prospero does not occur in either 
family, and was probably suggested by the name of the 
celebrated commander, Prospero Colonna, who had so much 
concern with the affairs of the Milanese during the troubles. 



• Hillary of Italy, oj WillLai 
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It was, then, in this original story, whoever was the 
writer, and in whatever book it was found by Shakespeare, 
that I conceive the poet obtained his acquaintance with the 
Island of Lampedusa, and found characters, as well as inci- 
dents, which he has so beautifully wrought up in his drama. 
In England it is in vain now to hope to find such a volume. 
Would that persons fond of the popular literature of France, 
Navarre, and Italy, and placed where they have easy access 
to the rare remains of the literature of this class of the six- 
teenth century, would exert themselves to bring to light a 
volume interesting above all others to the admirers of Shake- 
speare. There are persons who would gladly resign all then- 
interest in the criticism on this poet received from foreign 
countries for the sight of this volume. That such a book once 
existed there cannot be a reasonable doubt : that every copy 
of an English translation should have perished, is a possi- 
bility which the history of the popular literature of England 
will forbid any person from doubting. In its native lan- 
guage, however, such a book may still, I trust, be existing. 

Shakespeare, having been carried to this island of Lam- 
pedusa, appears to have cast about for such information as 
he could gain respecting it, and was thus, perhaps, led to 
Ariosto, who has given a magnificent description of the 
shipwreck of Rogero in the seas about the very group of 
islands of which Lampedusa is one. 

Shakespeare's obligations in this play to Ariosto have 
not been noticed by any former critic ; but they appear to 
be indisputable. And this is the next point in these New 
Illustrations to which I would direct the attention of the 
reader. Ariosto found a translator in Sir John Harington ; 
and, without meaning to open the question whether Shake- 
speare could have read the author in the original, there is 
N 2 
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evidence that in this instance he read him in Harington, 
whose work was first published in 1591. 

In, as I conceive, this search for Lampedusa Shakespeare 
fell on what is one of the most splendid efforts of Ariosto's 
muse. The passage is long, but as Harington's book is 
not a very common one, and the passage itself so beautiful, 
it may bear transcription. It is proposed to shew that it 
had been recently read by Shakespeare when he prepared 
the first scene of The Tempest. 

A friendly gale at firit their journey fitted, 

And bore them from tbe shore full far away; 
But afterword, within a little neaion, 
The wind discovered his deceit and treaaon. 



Firat from tbe poop it changed to the aide, 
Then to the prow at last it turned round; 

In one place long it never would abide, 

Which doth the pilot's wit and skill confound. 

The aurging waves swell still in higher pride, 

While Froteua' flock did more and more abound, 

And seem to him as many deaths to threaten 

As that ship's aides with divers waves are beaten. 

10. 

Now in their face the wind, straight in their back, 
And forward Ibis and backward that it blows ; 

Then on the aide it makes the ship to crack I 
Among tbe mariners confuaion grows I 

The master ruin doubts, and present wrack, 

For none his will, nor none hts meaning knows : 

To whistle, beckon, cry, it nought avails, 

Sometime to strike, sometime to tarn their sails. 

II. 
But none there <u could hear, nor see, nor mark, 

Their ears so stopped, so danled were their eyes, 
With weather so tempestuous and dark, 

And black thick clouds that with the si 
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From whence sometimes great ghastly flames did spark, 

And thunder-clapa that aeemed to rend the skiei. 
Which made them in a manner deaf and blind, 
That no man understood the maiter'a mind. 

IS. 
Nor leas, nor much leas fearful, ia the sound 

The cruel tempeat in the tackle make* ; 
Yet each one for himself tome business found. 

And to some special office him betakes : 
One Ihia untied, another that hath bound ; 

He the main bowling now restrains, now slack I ; 
Some take an oar, aome at the pump take pain, 
And pour the sea into the sea again. 

13. 
Behold, a horrible and hideous blast 

That Boreas from his frozen lips doth lend, 
Doth backward force the sail against the mast, 

And make the warea nnto the skies ascend. 
Then brake their oars, and rudder eke, at last, 

Now nothing left from tempest to defend ; 
So that the ship was swayed now quite aside, 
And to the wares laid ope her naked side. 



Then all aside the staggering ship did reel, 
For one side quite beneath the water lay, 

And on the t'other aide the very keel 
Above the water clear discern you may. 

Then thought they all hope past, and down they kneel, 
And unto God to take their souls did pray i 

Worse danger grew than this when this was passed, 

By means the ahip gan after leak ao fast. 

IS. 



The wind, the wavea 

Bat ready every hi 
Oft they were hoist s 

They thought the 
Ofttimea so low the aame their vesael drave, 

Aa though that Charon there bia boat would shew them ; 
Scant bad they time and power to fetch tbeir breath, 
All things did threaten them so present death. 



to them no respite gave, 
it to overthrow them : 
high upon the wave, 
id die region waa below them. 
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III. 



Thu« b]1 that ntght they could hire no release ; 

Bat when the morning somewhat nearer drew, 
And that by coarse the furious wind should cease 

(A atrange mishap], the wind then fiercer grew ; 
And, while their troubles more and more increue, 

Behold a rock stood plainly in their view, 
And right upon the same the spiteful blast 
Bare them perforce, which made them all aghast. 

17. 
Then did the master by all means eisay. 

To steer oat roomer or to keep aloof, 
Or, at (he least, to strike sails if they may, 

As in such danger was for their behoof. 
But now the wind did bear so great a away. 

His enterpriies had but little proof; 
At lait, with striving, yard and all waa torn, 
And part thereof into the sea wag borne. 

Then each nun saw all hope of safety past, 

No means (here wu the vessel to direct ; 
No help there waa, but all away are east, 

Wherefore their common safety they neglect ; 
But out they get the shiphoat, and in baata 

Each man therein his life strives to protect i 
Of king nor prince no man takes heed nor note, 
Bat well was be could get him in (he boat. 

To those who will realize to themselves the scene which 
Shakespeare intended to call up hy the few rough and broken 
sentences which compose the storm scene of The Tempest, 
it will be found to bear a very close resemblance to the 
scene which is presented before us in these stanzas of 
Ariosto ; so as to countenance the opinion that he aimed at 
exhibiting dramatically the same spectacle which Ariosto 
had presented in his epic. But it is not on this general 
resemblance that 1 rely, knowing how delusory such resem- 
blance may be ; there are several minute and particular cir- 
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cum stances in which we find a correspondency, of a nature 
such that we should hardly expect to rind them in two per- 
fectly independent compositions. Thus we have not only 
the master of the vessel, but the master's whistle, in both. 
To introduce the whistle might, indeed, have occurred to 
both poets, when they were describing a storm in the same 
seas, but the probabilities are against it. We have the 
leaking of the ship in both ; the striking of the sails in both; 
the falling to prayer in both ; and, what is more remarkable, 
the contempt of rank and royalty in both. " What care 1 
for the name of king : get out of my way, 1 say." So many 
particular coincidences, and some of them of an unusual cha- 
racter, looks like something more than accident. Then we 
have " the great ghastly flames," more like the fires of Ariel 
than common lightning. We have also a few verbal coin- 
cidences which well deserve attention. A word need not be 
in itself peculiar to serve as an index to a train of thought in 
a later author; a peculiarity in its use, or an application of 
it to the same or similar circumstances, may do as well. 

IF by your art, my dearest father, you have 

Put the wild waters in this roar, allay them.— Act i. Sc. Z. 

With this compare what is said of the Hermit who meets 
Rogero on reaching the shore : 

And that he could, with one sign of the cross, 
Allay the naves when they do highest toss : 

where we have a three-fold correspondency, the word, 
the person, and the action. 



Miranda proceeds, 




O, I h 






With those that 1 saw suffer I A brave vessel, 
Who had no doubt some noble creature in her, 
Dajh'd all to pieces. O, the cry did knock 
Against my very heart I Poor souls I They perish'd. 
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The words of Ariosto seem to ha' 
Poet's ears, 

Twin lamentable then to hair t 



i been ringing in the 



The King of Affrick pruned this offer kind 

And called it a good and biased storm, 
That caused him such a friend is Ihii to iiinl 

And thank 'd him for bis offer. 

Shakespeare seems to have been struck with this somewhat 
remarkable use of the word " blessed," and we seem to owe 
to it both Miranda's 

Or blessed was 't we did ? 
and Prospero's 

But blessedly help hither. 
It may be said that there is nothing very critical in the 
expression " water with berries in it," — the beverage which 
Prospero gave to Caliban. The words do not, however, 
sound like a free creation of the poet's own mind, and it 
may seem that he remembered the line in Ariosto, 

But eating berries, drioking water clear, 

in which he describes the diet of the hermit who welcomed 
Rogero to the shore. 

If we look to some of the incidents which occurred after 
the ship had gone to pieces in which the King of Naples and 
his son had embarked; — Rogero, the prince in Ariosto, be- 
takes himself to the boat ; the boat sinks, and he swims to 
the shore, — so Ferdinand saves himself from the wreck j and 
we have a description of his swimming to the shore corres- 
ponding to Ariosto's description of the swimming of Rogero. 



si. 






:iKhilr, nome to the bottom sank, 
Some Boat upon the wares (bough being dead. 
Rogero, for the matter, neier shrank, 
But still above the wster keeps his head, 
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it far off lie sees that rooky bunk 

i which in vain he and Ins fallows fled. 



In hope lo get upon the nut by climbing. 

S2. 
With legs and arms be doth him bo behave 

That still he kept upon the Roods aloft. 
He blows out from his face the boist'rDus wave 

That read; was to overwhelm him oft. 

The following is the corresponding passage in Shakespeare: 



In 



u beat the i 



And ride upon their backs. He trod the waters, 
Whose enmity he flung aside, and breasted 
The surge most swoln that reel him. Hia bold head 
'Bove the contentious waves he kept, and Oar'd 
Himself with hia good arms in lusty stroke 
To the shore, that o'er his wave-worn basis bow'd, 
As stooping to relieve him. — Act ii. So. 1. 
The passage is laboured, and betrays marks of effort, as 
if he was attempting to rival a great original. We have a 
similar correspondency in another of the laboured passages 
of The Tempest, in which he opens to view the guiltiness of 
the conscience of Alonzo: 

jke, and told me of it { 
to me ; and the thunder, 
ul organ-pipe, pronounced 
lame of Prosper ; i< did base my trespass. 
;fore my son i' the ooxe is bedded ; and 
;ek him deeper than e'er plummet sounded, 
with him there lie mndded.— Act iii. Sc. 3. 

which appears written with the same kind of strained effort ; 
i effort produced, perhaps, by the attempt to rival and 
surpass the earlier poet. 

But guilty conscience more doth him confound. 

He now remembers he had plighted troth 
To Bradamant, nor done as he had spoken ; 

How to Renaldo he had made an oath. 
And that the same by him naa foully broken. 
Most earnestly be now repents them both, 
And calls to God for mercy. 
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The last point of resemblance which it may be necessary 
to mention is, that Rogero, when he reaches the island, meets 
with the hermit, just as Ferdinand meets with Prospero ; and 
we find the hermit's cell an exact counterpart of the cell of 
Prospero, weather-fended by its grove of line trees : 

The cell a chapel had on the eastern Bide; 

Upon the western tide a grove or bene, 
Forth of the which he did hit food provide, 

Small cheer, God not, wherewith to make folks merry. 

That Shakespeare was accustomed thus to assist or to sti- 
mulate his own imagination by resorting to the works of 
earber writers we need not go beyond the present play for 
proof. We have seen how, when be would describe a 
country in which there was no law, he takes a passage from 
Florio's Montaigne, and turns it into verse. In the beautiful 
address of Prospero to the spirits when he was dismissing 
them, commencing 

Ye elves of bills, brooks, standing likes, or graves, Ate. 

it has been shewn by the commentators that he has copied from 
the incantation speech of Medea, as he found it in Golding's 
Ovid ; and he evidently had fresh in his mind the prophetic 
speech of Celeno in Virgil when he wrote the long speech of 
Ariel at the disappearance of the banquet, which is so unbke 
the ordinary speech of that airy and sylph-like creation. In 
a manner less direct and obvious it would seem he used these 
cantos of Harington's translation of the Orlando, having been 
led to them in the first instance by the slight notice which 
they contain of the island of Lampedusa. 

The cell at Lampedusa is common, we see, to the actual 
island, to Shakespeare, and to Ariosto ; and beyond doubt 
it will be found in the original story of The Tempest, when- 
ever that story shall be discovered. Sbakespeare has given 
it individuality, so that the cell of Prospero, with its ad- 
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joining grove, is one of the most distinct and pleasing of the 
conceptions of natural scenery to be found in his works. It 
nestles under the wood, which keeps off every ruder blast, 
" weather-fending " it, — a happy old English compound, 
probably of the poet's own invention. The characters are 
security, seclusion, and repose, — save that the leaves of the 
sheltering grove are sometimes fluttered by the light pinions 
of Ariel. But the individuality is heightened by the poet 
having told us of what particular kind of tree this grove was 
formed. It is not a grove of oak, or elm, or pine, — it is a 
grove of line-trees, the linden, or the lime-tree ; a tree of 
great beauty, and precisely the tree of which a grove to 
shelter such a cell ought to be composed. We may observe 
also that the poet has kept decorum in this. He had seen 
line-tree groves on a small scale in the suburban villas of 
his own country. " The female line," says his contempo- 
rary Gerarde, " or linden-tree, waseth very great and thick, 
spreading forth his branches wide, and far abroad, being a 
tree which yieldeth a most pleasant shadow, under and within 
whose boughs may be made brave summer-houses and ban- 
queting arbours ; because the more it is surcharged with 
reight of timber, or such like, the better it doth flourish." 
In a grove like this we may imagine alcoves and bowers 
of delight in unison with the character of the young and sus- 
ceptible Miranda. 

It was, moreover, a tree having fine flowers. We must 
attend to this, or we can never form a distinct conception of 
the scene which Shakespeare meant to display before us, or 
fully enter into the beauty of Ariel's song, 

Where the bee sucks, there suck I. 

meaning evidently this line-tree grove, for the flower of the 
line is an eminent favourite of the bee, who quits even the 
thyme borders that she may revel in " the blossom that 



! 
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hangs on the bough,"— its pendulous flowers. Ariel, his 
service ended, desires no pleasanter abode than this line-tree 
grove.* 

In Shakespeare's time this tree was called the line-tree, 
and not as now the lime-tree ; but, in conformity with the 
change which has taken place is our ever-varying language, 
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In a cowslip's bell I lie, 

There I couch when owls do cry, 

On the bat's back I do fly 

After summer merrily. 

Merrily, merrily, shall I live now, 

Under the blossom that hongs on the bough. 

Yet I can hardly bring myself to reject Theobald's amendment, — 

After lumrl merrily. 

It can scarcely be necessary to observe that most or the little lyrical pieces 

interspersed through the plays under the notion of gongs have, with very few 

eieeptiona, a substantive relation to the story, and help forward more or leas 

the business of the piece. Thus another song of Ariel, so wild and beautiful, — 

Full fathom five thy father lies, &c. 
had the purpose of impressing on (be mind of Ferdinand the certainty that 
his father had perished in the storm, in order that he might feel at liberty 
to bestow himself without a father's consent on Miranda. He alludes to this 
in the last act. The lyrical pieces, however, admit of being easily detached, 
and each considered as a separate -whole : and it would be a service worthy 
the Percy Society to collect, as they once intended, the lyrical pieces 
dispersed through the plays of Lylly, Shakespeare, Jonson, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Shirley, and whoever else may have escellcd in this species of com- 
position. It ia remarkable how extracts from the dialogue of dramstic com- 
position fail in effect, though (he passages in their place are of erui'irnt 
beauty; but it would not be so with lyrical pieces. 
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the text of Shakespeare has been altered in this word, and we 
now read "the frme-grove that weather-fends your cell." This 
is one of the most striking instances that can be found of the 
mischief which may arise from disturbing the text of a gTeat 
author, even where the change appears small in itself and 
reasonable, as this. I mean when the test does give us a 
clear and just meaning; for in the state in which the plays 
of Shakespeare have descended to us there are corrupted pas- 
sages which it is one of the first duties of an editor to correct, 
and so to restore the author's own text. Here it is no more 
than the substitution of " lime " for " line," the latter word 
having in this application of it become superseded in the 
popular speech by the former ; and so far no great mischief 
was done. But the effect is felt when we proceed to a later 
scene of the play, and find the clowns, when they are passing 
through this line-grove with the murderous intent upon the 
life of Prospero, stealing by the way the glittering apparel, 
and joking about the line, so little understood that the 
players actually draw a clothes-line across the stage, instead 
of hanging the glittering apparel on the branches of the line- 
tree, which was intended by Prospero when he gave the di- 
rection concerning them, " Come hang them on this line." 
With the plot, from whatever source he derived it, Shake- 

■ speare has interwoven many of the details of a species of 
philosophy of very remote origin, and which prevailed to a 
very great extent in the middle ages. It had its origin in the 
East, and is thought to come from the very depths of human 
civilization. Solomon had the reputation of being a great 
adept ; so long before his time were Jannes and Jambres, 
who withstood Moses. The three Magi were persons of the 
same class ; so was Simon Magus, and so were the magicians 
who burned their books when the Apostles witnessed against 
such vanities. The traditions or imaginations of the middle 
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ages assigned to Virgil an eminent place among those who 
cultivated the art. There are then a crowd of persona of 
obscure name in the countries of modern Europe, and espe- 
cially about the shores of the Mediterranean, who were pro- 
fessors of this so-called philosophy. There seems to have 
been less of it in England than in countries nearer to its 
birth-place, our superstitions partaking more of the character 
of the ruder nations of the North. The adepts in this phi- 
losophy were supposed to hold communication with the 
spiritual world, and they had their servant-spirits, whom 
they bound in stones or stocks, from which they knew how 
to evoke them when their services were needed. Fallen 
angels they were who had lost their first estate. By aid 
from these spirits they performed the most wonderful feats : 
they deluded the senses of sight, hearing, and taste, and 
seemed to satisfy, though with nothing, the cravings of 
hunger.* They knew men's thoughts ; they called the dead 
from their resting-places ; they made the very elements obey 
them ; they triumphed over space and time. 

Of these adepts Prospero is a grand impersonation. We 
see his power over the elements, his intimacy with the 
thoughts and purposes of other men. He calls up splendid 
visions : at his command the air is filled with sweet music. 






' There were persons as eipert in tricks of lcgpr-de-nnio, and In curious 
Optical illusions, in former times as any in these days. Several proofs of thii 
arc collected in the disquisition on this play printed in 1B39, to which others 
might be added. The deception which the Lord* of Aspremont and Orne nied 
to practise of inducing a belief that their guests were feaating at a moat eiqniaite 
banquet, when the whole was merely ideal, seems to be the feat of the persona 
verted in the magical art for which it is most difficult to account. Shakespeare 
represents Prospero as practising this delusion ; but be shews at the same time 
his usual good sense in representing the banquet as onlj shewn to the King and 
hia followers, not partaken of by them. Steevens' note in the Variorum, the 
only one on this subject, misleads, us he entirely mistakes the kind of illusion 
which Prospero, by bit magic art, practised on the strangers. 
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r with the sounds of hound and horn ; he commands, and 
a splendid banquet is in a moment spread before the fa- 
mished strangers ; he raises or quells the tempest, produces 
earthquakes, plucks up forest-trees, graves at his command 

I let forth their sleepers ; he appears in the costume of the 
character with the robes, the wand, and, above all, the books.* 
Ariel is peculiarly his spirit-minister, but he had others 
at his command. Ariel is only the one whose service he 
chiefly uses ; — " an airy spirit" says the old persona!, whence 
perhaps the choice of the name, which literally signifies the 
Lion of God, or the Strong Lion, and is used by the Pro- 
phet Isaiah as a personation of the city Jerusalem. Mr. 



curious point in bibliography, what specifically the books of the 
Migicii.ni were. It it strange that not one (as far as is known) baa come 

ir times if they were anything more than the harmless treatise! 
an natural science of the middle ages, books of real science, with geome- 
trical figures, or works in the Oriental languages, read backward!. When 
Hugh Draper of Bristol, an astronomer, wai charged with practising as a sor- 

onfessed that he had done so ; but that since he so misliked his 
lcience that he burned all bis bonks JBayley's Hitiory of the Tauter, Ap- 
pendix, p. 51.) Simon 1'eobrook, in 157H, being charged with being a con- 
juror, fell down dead in St. Sailnui's church, when fise books were found 
upon him {Beard's Theatre, he. p 1 26.) It is a rule laid down in tbe Sutnma 
Angelica, article Sort, that a nfcrnmancet is not to be considered purged, un- 
less he has burned his books. Surely they must be something more than 
books of natural science used as we may imagine un imposter might use 
them. It is strange, however, that not one book which can be certainly 
filed upon as one of this class should have escaped. I epeak only of ma- 
nuscripts in English libraries ; foreign libraries may contain such. Marlowe 



II into the ni 



of these books thus 



Here,! 



e this book, and peruse it well ; 
The iterating of these lines brings gold] 
The framing of this circle on the ground 
Brings thunder, whirlwinds, storms, and lightning ; 
Pronounce this thrice devoutly to thyself. 
And men in harness shall appear to thee, 
Ready to eiecute what than command'st. 

■». — Thanki, Mephiitophtles, for this sweet book. 
This will I keep as chary as my life. 
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Douce imagined he saw in the offices of Ariel, and particu- 
larly in the airy tongues, the voices which are heard when 
no one was visible, in the thunder and names of 6re, in the 
aerial banquet, in the artificial slumber, such a correspon- 
dency between the offices of Ariel and what is said of the 
other Ariel by the prophet, as shewed that Shakespeare 
read that portion of the prophet when he was composing 
this play. 

Ariel is rather a spirit of air than earth : his lightness, 
form, dimensions, properties, — such as flying, swimming, 
passing through fire, sailing on the clouds — all bespeak this. 
Others were spirits of the earth, and their particular pro- 
vinces and duties were corresponding : spirits of the hills, 
the brooks, the lakes, the groves, the meadows, the sea- 
shore. This appears from an attentive consideration of the 
address which Prospero delivers to them, when he tells them 
that he renounces for ever his unhallowed connection with 
them. Mr. Steevens, by a strange misapprehension, regards 
this celebrated address as an invocation, and he wonders 
why they are invoked. In fact they arc not invoked at all ; 
the words of Prospero were to penetrate to the secret haunt 
in which each of them was abiding, and to convey the inti- 
mation that Prospero ceased to be the magician, that he broke 
his staff and drowned his book, and meant to hold no further 
communion with them. 

The call, which it was necessary for every magician to 
know, was something very different from this address. We 
have several specimens of it in this play. The words are 
such as Lesbia might have used to her sparrow, or an East- 
ern beauty to a bird of paradise. 

Come away, tenant, come: I am ready now: 
Approach, mjr Ariel : come. — Act i. Sc. S. 
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Now come, my Arid ; appear and pertly.— 



;1 iigitin. 



e with a thought :- 



The call is introduced i 



ul lie 






occasions, and is always 
in harmony with the delicate form of Ariel, in which the 
idea of a bee perhaps rather predominates than that of any 
other living thing. 

There is a good deal that is Hebraistic in this play, as 
might be expected when there was so much of the Chaldee 
philosophy. The measure of time "till new-born chins are 
rough and razorable" is quite Hebraistic. But the most 
remarkable circumstance under this head is that Caliban, 
who is generally represented as a creation purely and en- 
tirely of Shakespeare's own invention is, as to his very 
peculiar fvrm, of Oriental origin. He is in fact as to form 
no other than the fish-idol of Ashdod, the Dagon of the 
Philistines, a word of which the principal element is the 
Hebrew word for fish. 



This is Milton's idea of the form of Dagon, and this does 
not correspond with the form and attributes of Caliban. But 
it is a great question in Rabbinical literature in what manner 
the two elements of fish and man were combined in the figure 
of Dagon. Milton adopts Kimchi's idea, but Abarbinel con- 
tends that the true form of Dagon was a figure " shaped like 
a fish, only with feet and hands like a man ;" * and this is pre- 

* See for the form oF Dagon, Antiqviiiei of lit Hrbrtip I!-/,-'.;^. by Tho- 
mu Lewis, 8vo. 1724, toI. ill. p. 81. Milton, it may he ohsarred, though in 
the Paradise Lost he has adopted the form of Dagon given to it by Kimcbi, 
which, till the time of Abarbinel. had perhaps not been questioned, yet when 
be has to apeak of Dagon again in the Samson Agoniites avoids sasignuig to 
the Idol any particular figure : 
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clsely the form of Shakespeare's Caliban, — " a fish legged like 
a man, and his fins like arms." Nothing can be more precise 
than the resemblance : the two are, in fact, one, as far as form 
is concerned. Caliban is thus a kind of tortoise, the paddles 
expanding in arms and hands, legs and feet ; and, accordingly, 
before he appears upon the stage the audience are prepared 
for this strange appearance by the words of Prospero, — 
Come forth ! thou torlolm. 
Steevens says that there is no conceivable figure with which 
all the functions and attributes of Caliban can be made to 
cohere. I do not agree with him. With the form that Shake- 
speare really gave hira everything which he says or does is 



To (by a solemn feast the people hold 
To Dagon, their sea-idol. 

Those who wish lo go deeper into the question respecting the figore and 
attribute! of Dagon may consult Selden, He Kit Syrii, Syntagma III. cap. 3. 
(Worki, vol. ii. p. :)5u.) and also his Letter to Ben Jonson on the prohibition 
(Deul. nii. 5.) of mm wearing woman's apparel, written in 1615. In this 
tetter he thus speaks of Dagon, " Berosus, out of relics of antiquity left from 
the oldest time in Babylon, reports that, when in the beginning uf things the 
Babylonians or Assyrians were altogether ignorant of what instruction might 
furnish them with, there came amongst them out of the Red Sea a creature 
called Onnnes, having a body of a fish, and two heads, otic of a fish another hu- 
man, and feet like a man growing out of the tail ; that it had a vuiee like a man, 
that it taught the Assyrians all arts, all laws, and what else fit for civil society j 
and that to his time (he lived under Alexander) the statue of it was kept, with 
divers other most portentous pieces of relation touching Belns and Omorca, 
which, though they be all fabulous, yet do enough prove both the antick form 
supposed by the UUc in giving Dagon feet, nod also their opinion of that ma- 
rine deity, which in truth was nothing but Venus: 

Scilicet in piscem seae Cytbcrea novavit, 
says Manillns. Neither doubt I but that this Oannes, Dagon, and Artega 
were originally all one." 

The similarity of Caliban and Dagon is confined to form. I hold it to be 
certain, first, that the form was not an invention of the English poet ; secondly, 
that he found it in the story on which he wrought in this play ; and thirdly, 
that the original constructor of the story was versed in Cbaldee antiquitiea_ 
and thence drew this strange and unnatural and eminently undramatic compound. 
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i manage on the 



difficult figuri 
appear to have found it, for the fish 
sunk, and when he now appears it is 



consistent ; yet it was s 
stage, and so the actors 
character of Caliban 
as a species of monkey. 

Indeed, this difficulty must have been felt from the be- 
ginning, and Shakespeare could hardly have introduced a 
figure so unmanageable upon the stage as the compound of 
fish and man but under constraint, that is, the figure of 
Caliban was prescribed for him by the writer of the story on 
which he wrought, borrowed by him from the figure of Dagon 
of Ashdod. The moral attributes, the action, and the talk of 
Caliban, may, however, be well believed to be Shakespeare's 
own. 



Miscellaneous Remarks. — It now only remains that I 
offer a few observations on particular passages in this play. 

And first I beg to call attention to a difficulty which presses 
against the old reading "rack" in a well- re mem be red pas- 
sage, and which probably led to the substitution for it of 
"wreck" (which word is uniformly written by Shakespeare 
"wrack," an orthography which ought to be retained in all 
editions of his works,) in the editions prepared when attention 
was first called to the state of the text. " Rack " has un- 
doubtedly the meaning of light, faint, fleeting clouds in the 
air, and as such might suit the passage ; but then there is this 
difficulty, that, like the kindred word "welkin," it is never 
used but with the definite article, " the rack," " the welkin :" 
while in Shakespeare it is 

Leave not a raclt behind. 
At least, tins reading should be justified by the production of 
some other passage in which we found a poet or a prose writer 
speaking of a rack, since something may be said in favour 
of " wreck," or " wrack," as Shakespeare wrote, which Mr. 
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Malone prefers, though he retains the old text. Not only- 
will the forms into which the materials were arranged dis- 
appear, — " the Cloud-capt Towers," &c. — but their very 
wracks, wrecks, ruins, will vanish from human sight, as the 
pageant has utterly faded away. 

And on this passage I would further observe that, if I have 
been successful in establishing the early date of this play, the 
question moved in the notes seems to be decided whether 
Shakespeare or Sir William Alexander were the imitator, if 
there is any imitation in either, for passages such as this are 
to be found in the poetry of all ages and nations. The Darius 
in which the resembling passage occurs was not published 
before 1603. 

The word " wrack," altered to wreck, occurs in another 
passage, where a delicate ear will perceive that something ia 
lost in point of melody by this uncalled-for change : 

The direful spectacle of the wreck, which touch'cl 

The very virtue of compassion in thee, 

I h»TB with inch prevision ia mine art, Sic— Act i. Se. !. 

The word " provision " is the reading of the original copy, 
and I believe of all later editions; but the following passage 
from the Modern Policies, a hook attributed to Sancroft, of 
which the fifth edition was published in 1654, would seem to 
suggest and justify the change to " prevision :" 

We allow the disburdening of a ship in imminent peril of irrtii-t. but thil 
will not excuse (hose who, upon a fond or feigned prtviiion of a UUe-lempnl, 
■hall immediately cast law and conscience overboard, discard and quit rudder 
■nd steerage, and thus aiiiil Ihe denser they pretend to fear. 

It serves also to justify the phrase in the first scene, which 
requires justification, "You do assist the storm." The se- 
cond folio has a misprint, repeating "compassion " from the 
line above. 

It may be here remarked, as a general observation on the 
text of Shakespeare, that the second folio contains many roost 
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valuable readings, evidently corrections of the text of the 6rst 
edition made by some judicious hand, and doubtless by some 
person who was not venturing upon conjectural emendations, 
but proceeding on the authority of the manuscripts belonging 
to the theatre, or of the traditions of the actors, of which the 
same scene affords a very remarkable instance. The first 
folio has the reading " through all the signories," and, adopt- 
ing that reading, Malone gives the passage in this confused 
and scarcely intelligible manner: 



i being ! 



A» it that Dm 
Through all the lignoriesit 
And Proapero the prime dul 
In dignity, and, fur the libi 
Without a parallel ; these heing all 
The government I cast upon my br< 
And to mj state grew itranger. — Ai 



iludy, 



But the second folio for " through " has the word 
" though :" 

Though all the signories it wis the Grit, &c. 

Where " though " is to be read as if followed by " of," 
(such kind of elision being extremely common in the early 
editions of these plays) — and the whole passage may be 
adjusted thus : 

Ai at that time, 
Though or all the seignotieB it vu the Grit, 
And Proapero the prime duke; (being 10 reputed 
In dignity;) and for the liberal arta 
Without a parallel. These being all my itudj, fee, 

Shakespeare meant to point to the pre-eminence which 
was claimed for the Duchy of Milan above all the other 
duchies of Europe, Botero saying expressly, that " Milan 
claims to be the first duchy in Europe,"* and its Univer- 

• Relation of Iht moil famoiu Kuigdonu and Commonwealth/, 4to. 1630, 
p. 337 : but there it an earlier edition. 
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sity of Pavia was, at the period to which the action of this 
play is to be referred, in high reputation. The sense now 
becomes complete and consecutive, though the expression 
is dramatic and colloquial i — " Though Milan was accounted 
the first of the great seignories, and Prospero, as the Duke 
of Milan, was regarded the prime duke in Europe, (hav- 
ing the general reputation and allowance of this precedence 
and dignity) ; and had also the higher reputation for the 
liberal arts ; he neglected the affairs of state, threw the go- 
vernment on his brother, and devoted himself entirely to 
those studies." 

Perhaps it may be expected that the elision on which this 
criticism and the whole turn of the passage so much depend 
should be justified. Without going beyond the present 
play, we have the following passages, in which the words in 
crotchets require to be supplied to make the sense or metre 
complete : — 

Had I [the] plantation of this isle— Act ii. Sc. 1. 

All bat [the] mariners,— Act ii. Sc. 1. 

1 am more seriona than my custom : you 

Must be so too, if [ye] heed me. — Act ii. Sc. 1. 

My dukedom iincc yon hnTc given [it] me again. 



And (how we know n 



The minute corrections, such as these, which the received 
test requires, arc innumerable ; but with these, except in a 
few of the more remarkable instances, it is not proposed to 
trouble the reader. They arc rather changes to be silently 
made in a text that has undergone a thorough revision, to 
the successful execution of which highly necessary work 
two things are requisite — access to the original editions, and 
great critical discernment, first to distinguish among the 
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various readings of the old copies that which is most worthy 
to be adopted, and next to penetrate to the intention of the 
author where his words have come down to us manifestly 
corrupted by his transcribers and early editors. It is easy 
to say, go to the original copies ; but, though this is un- 
doubtedly a sound principle, and ought in editorial labour 
to be considered the first duty, yet no one can doubt that 
the original copies contain many very gross corruptions, 
(and this is true both of quartos and folios,) and also that 
in some passages there are happy restorations made by the 
editors of the middle period of Shakespeare criticism, as 
they have undoubtedly been eminently successful in other 
departments, leaving us who follow but gleaners after them. 
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It is quite true, as the commentators have informed us, 
that the translation by Bartholomew Tonge of the earliest 
of the pastoral romances, the Diana of George of Monte- 
mayor, was not published in print before the year 1598; 
and that, therefore, Shakespeare cannot have been indebted 
to this printed volume for his knowledge of the story of Felis- 
mena in the Second Book, which is supposed to be the 
origin of the main portion of the plot of The Two Gentle- 
men of Verona. But, with the information of the time 
when this translation was committed to the press, they 
would have done well to place in the Prolegomena the 
further information respecting it that the translation was 
actually finished by Yonge sixteen years before, since 
this fact ought to be in view when we are inquiring 
into the possibility of Shakespeare's having become ac- 
quainted with this Spanish romance by means of Yonge's 
translation, if we must suppose that for his knowledge of 
Italian and Spanish writers he usually resorted to transla- 
tions and not to the original works. 

This information would at least have prevented Mr. Col- 
lier from being guilty of the oversight of saying that the 
Diana " was not translated into English by B. Yongc until 
159S."* 

Yonge fixes very precisely the period when he was engaged 
in this translation: 



b country, *ad :. 



ing ipent well-nigh three years ii 






tongue, by liiseonti nuance thereof i 



o exercise tbe Spioifh 
lad alinoit ahalten tiandi with me, it waa 



' ll'vrii nf Shtitiptart, vol. i. p. 89. 



I 
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my good bap to full into (be company Bod acquaintance of my especial good 
frit-mi. Edward Banister of ldswortb, in the county of Southampton, esquire, 
who, perceiving my remissness in the said language, persuaded sod encou- 
raged me earnestly by gome good translation to recall it to his former place ; 
and to that intent he gave me the first and second part of Diana of Montemayor, 
in Spanish, which boob, although 1 had been two yeara in Spain, till then I 
neither saw nor heard of-, whose friendly care and desire to prevent so great a 
lo», and to preaerve auch an ornament in me, 1 confess was the chief and prin- 
cipal cause, and therefore the only credit of this truncation, whereby I reco- 
vered that tongue again, that lay, as it were, smothered in (lie cinders of obli- 
vion. The second cause of this my labour was the delight I past in discurring 
moat of those towns and places in it, wi(h a pleasant recordation of my pen, 
which mine eyes so often with joy and sorrow bad beheld. The third, the 
resolved then intent I had, never, howsoever now it hath escaped my banda, to 
put it in print, io proof whereof it hath lien by me finished Horace's ten, and 
six years more: for till then I never tried my improper vein in making an Eng- 
liih verse.* 

This forms part of "The Preface to divers learned gentle- 
men, and others my loving friends," prefixed to the transla- 
tion, which, though without date, may safely be referred 
to the same year which appears in the title-page, and which 
is also the date of the dedication to Lady Rich. 

The judgment of Cervantes upon this romance is favour- 
able: " I am of opinion we ought not to burn it, but only 
take out that part of it which treats of the magician Felicia 
and the enchanted water, as also all the longer poems, and 
let the work escape with its prose, and the honour of 
being the first in that kind."t It appears to have attained 
& popularity among the lovers of Spanish literature in Eng- 
land, for, beside this translation of the whole work by Bartho- 
lomew Yonge, portions of it were translated, as Yonge in- 
forms us, by Edward Paston, esquire, who had travelled in 
Spain ; and among the manuscripts in the library of the Earl 
of Denbigh at the close of the seventeenth century was a 
translation of the first part made by Thomas Wilson, esquire, 
in 1596. % 

Quoted from Tht Rflittita, vol. i. p. 501. + Don Qtixott, Book i. ch.G, 
; fatal. MSS. A*gl., No. H84. 
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To Wilson's translation there is prefixed a dedication to 
Shakespeare's Earl of Southampton, who was at the time 
on the Spanish voyage with the Earl of Essex. 

Considering, then, how popular this romance was in the 
literary and poetical circles of the time, it is no weak aud 
improbable conjecture that the work may have attracted 
the attention of Shakespeare before any translation of it 
actually appeared from the press ; and, supposing that he 
could not or did not peruse the original work, we see that 
there was certainly one member of the Chorus Vatnm of the 
time who had the means of making him well acquainted with 
it long before the earliest date which can possibly be assigned 
to The Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

It has been said that Shakespeare was no reader of manu- 
scripts. This may be true ot untrue, and is probable or im- 
probable, according to the kind of writings which are to be 
understood by the word manuscripts. If old writings of the 
early historians are meant, or even contemporary manuscripts 
of such English authors as Chaueer and Lydgate, the pro- 
bability is that Shakespeare spent not much time upon them: 
but, if modern translations of the works of foreign authors 
who had written in a language with which he was not very 
familiar be the manuscripts intended, there does not appear 
a much greater improbabibty in supposing that he was a 
reader of these when they fell in his way, and when by no 
other means could he become acquainted with the author in 
question, if he saw that they contained matter that could be 
used by him in the preparation of his dramas, than that lie 
read such translations when they came before him in printed 
volumes. 

We have no kind of evidence that Yonge was one of the 
poetical acquaintances of Shakespeare, but we have these two 
slight special probabilities, in addition to the general proba- 
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bility which arises out of the plain fact that men of kindred 
minds and studies easily fall into acquaintance with each 
other: that Yonge was occasionally an amateur performer as 
well as poet ; for in the dedication to Lady Rich he speaks of 
having performed the part of a French orator in the shews 
at the Middle Temple, to which house he belonged ; and 
secondly, Yonge was by so much the largest contributor to 
England's Helicon, printed in 1600, which contains a poem 
by Shakespeare, that lie has been thought by some persons 
to have stood in the place of editor of that work. These 
circumstances, slight though ttiey may be, may seem to 
create a certain probability that he and his translation of the 
Diana might be known to Shakespeare before lie wrote this 
play. 

Yonge is one of the many deserving English authors of 
the Elizabethan period of whom very bttle is known. His 
history begins* with his two years' travels in Spain, already 
mentioned, which are to be referred to 1577 and 1578. In 
1586 he had finished and there was printed a translation of 
the Fourth Book of Guazzo's Civil Conversation, an Italian 
work, of which the three first books had been translated by 
George Pettie; and in the next year a translation of a novel, 
by Boccacio, entitled Amorous Fiammetta. Then followed, 
in 1598, the publication of his Diana, which was printed at 
the expense of a person of whom we know no more than 
that the initial letters of his name were G. B. We find 
Yonge living at that time at High Ongar in Essex. Some 

• There is a Bartholomew Yonge in one of Pynsou's Pedigrees in Hurt. M.S. 
1T54, to whom arms were granted in 1609, by Sir William Segar namely— 
Gulea, a feia or, and in chief three lions rampant of the game — who may seem 
to be the aame person, and the rather as this Bartholomew Yonge bad a younger 
brother, named Thomas, who was a traieller in foreign parts. Bartholo- 
mew and Thomas were sons of a Gregory Yonge, of the eonnty of York, by 
bad eisters married to Hotman, Evelyn, and 
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inquiries have been recently made at Ongar for any traces of 
his residence there, but none have been found. The nest 
notice which 1 have recovered of him ia from the will of 
his friend Edward Banister, which is dated March 27, IGOO: 
" The first leaf of this my will is written by my loving friend 
Mr. Bartholomew Yonge, which he wrote for me in my 
sickness, and the last leaf is mine own hand, when I finished 
my will since my sickness." He gives Yonge four angels for a 
ring, and bequeaths to him and two other persons certain pro- 
perty, " to be bestowed for the benefit of his soul." This last 
clause seems to shew that both the testator and Yonge were 
of the old profession of religion.* In the same year appeared 

* Tbia Edward Banister has been wholly neglected by the inquire™ into the 
lives or the distinguished men who flourished in tlie reign of Elizabeth ; and yet 
be hud other chums to be remembered besides that it is to him we may be 
■aid to owe the translation of the Diana. At a time when there waa very little 
attention to the arts in England he brought to our aborts statues and paint- 
ing!, anil other works of curious art, with which to adorn his home at Ids- 
worth. " To my son, Edward Banister, all my books, all my instruments of 
music, all my painted tables, painted cloths and pictures ; all my marble atones 
of white marble, touch, porphyry, serpentine, and all manner of other stones, 
and carvings of wood, and things in glass, and all other my conceipts of plea- 
sure ; to be had unto Idsworth, and there to be kept for my re toe id b ranee, and 
in no case to be sold, but to remnin to my son, Edward Banister, when he 
cometh to his full age and to keep honse, to use at bia pleasure, and to gar- 
nish bis house at Idsworth withall." This waa before the Earl of Arundel's 
time, and yet I ennnot find that there is the slightest notice of him in any work 
relating to the history of the arts in England. In bis will he describes himself 
ai " of Idsworth, and since of Putney, and now of the Black Friars, London," 
His connection with Spain leads me to suppose that be is the same person with 
an Edward Banister who is mentioned in the will of Jane Duchesa of Nor- 
thumberland in 1553, the lady having herself much to do with Spain and with 
the Spaniards in the court of Philip end Mary. She speaks of him as belong- 
ing to her wardrobe, and says, that " he is qualified to serve any person ia 
that capacity." A Bartholomew, perhaps Vnnge, is also mentioned in that 

will. 

into tbe fate of the collection of curiosities drpusited at Idsworth, there being 
«o few of the kind at that time in England. There was* race of Banisters ie. 
siding there, descended from this Edward, one of whom waa living in 1G63 at 
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the England's Helicon. Nothing appears to be known of 
him after this date, and the time of Lis death is doubtful. 
Wood supposes that a Bartholomew Yonge, who died at 
Asliurst in Kent in 1G21, was the poet; but it is, perhaps, 
equally probable that the " Bartholomew Younge, gent.," 
who was buried out of Shire Lane at St. Dunstau's in the 
West, on September 25, 1G12,* is the person. 

The play itself presents few temptations to the commen- 
tators to interfere. There are no quartos to perplex with 
various original readings; no obscure allusions to events of 
the time to be elueidated ; no strikingly uncertain passages to 
be regulated, or difficult expressions to he explained. The 
commentators have already done enough, and more than 
enough. 

I offer only notes on three Shakesperian words. 






k islands far nway, 

Discover had a technical sense in the time of Shakespeare, 
which indeed it has not entirely lost. Thus, in the title of 
The Brief and True Report of the new found land of Vir- 
ginia, by Sir Richard Grenvtle, 15D0, the work is said to 
be made English by " Thomas Hariot, sen-ant to Sir 
Walter Raleigh, a member of the colony, and there em- 
ployed in discovering." 

IV. I. VALINTINm, 





I Uke jour offer 
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ad will lire with 
da no outrages 
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St. John 


., In Middlesex, being the 
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Silly is not here used in any modern acceptation. It is a 
term of affection, not of reproach. It denotes that which 
appealed to the stronger sex for protection in its innocence 
and simplicity. We have it in the New Testament ; " lead- 
ing captive silly women.'' In pastoral composition it is 
often applied to one of the most defenceless and innocent 
of animals. Daniel applies it very happily to an unambi- 
tious abode. 

To hate some tilly home is my desire. 
Still loth to warm me by another'! lire. 



It would be better to adopt a different orthography, as 
seety, and to give the word a different pronunciation, when 
it is found in this obsolete sense. 

We want the word in its old signification. But words of 
this kind, in England at least, cannot keep their ground. 
Silly, which originally betokened amiable defencelessness, 
now denotes ignorance and folly. Simple, which originally 
denoted single-mindediiess, integrity, now denotes utter un- 
acquainted n ess with the ways of the world, and with the 
justifiable arts of self-advancement. Caitiff, from denoting 
a person poor and infirm, has become the representative of 
the wicked and abandoned. Even innocent has acquired a 
bad sense, which promises in time to efface the original 
meaning of this beautiful Latin compound. These changes 
in language, indicating as they do so much of the heart of 
Bociety, are little creditable to human nature, especially 
when it is placed under the guidance of Christian in- 
structors. 

Still ours is not the only language in which these discre- 
ditable changes have taken place : cii>/0>jt, which must once 
have denoted the well-disposed, occurs in the Greek writers 
generally in the sense of weak, foolish, imbecile. 
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A better illustration of the word record than any in the 
notes is supplied by a contemporary poet. 

Now as abroad the stately courts did sound 
Of trumpets, shflgbots, cornets, and of flutes, 
Kn'ii so within, there wants no pleasing sound 
Of virginal, of viol, and of lutes; 
Upon the which persons not few were found 
That did record their loves and loving suits, 



And in some 
Their good o 



of lot 



<s did rehearse. 



Harington, in another passage, applies the same terms 
to the singing of the nightingale : — 

Where nightingales did strain their little throats, 
Recording still their sweet and pleasant notes. 

Canto VI. St. 21. 

How palpably is the beginning of this speech of Valentine 
the original of the beautiful speech of the banished duke in 
As You Like It. " Now, my comates and fellows in exile," 
&c. 



I better brook (huu flourishing peopled towns. 

Indeed the commentators have very justly remarked that 
we may find in this play the germ of more laboured pas- 
sages in later plays, which appears to me to be a kind of 
evidence that Shakespeare regarded this play as abandoned, 
and would not have included it in any edition of his works, 
had one been prepared by himself. 
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The history of the successive editions of this play is not 
anywhere that I know of so fully and distinctly exhibited as 
it ought to be. 

The commentators, early and recent, have shewn from the 
Register of the Stationers* Company that a play with this title 
was entered to John Busby on January 18, 1601, which is 
stated to be 1601-2. It was afterwards assigned by Busby to 
Arthur Johnson, by whom a play so entitled was printed in 
quarto, having the date 1G02 in the title-page. This, how- 
ever, is not the play as we now have it, being scarcely half 
the length, and differing from the play in material respects in 



rms s;i.i;es 



which are common to both. 



No copy of this edition was known to Steevens when in 
1766 be published in four volumes 8vo. reprints of the 
quartos of twenty plays, a work very exactly done, tnd most 
exceedingly useful to those critics on Shakespeare's text to 
whom the original quartos are only occasionally accessible. 
But since the date of Steevens' publication four copies of 
this edition have become known to inquirers in this depart- 
ment, and from one of them a reprint has been prepared by 
Mr. J. O. Halliwell, and published by the Shakespeare 
Society, 8vo. 1842. 

But though Steevens had not seen a copy of this edition, 
Theobald had; and had taken the pains of entering the results 
of a collation of that edition with another quarto printed in 
1619, containing the play in the same contracted or imperfect 
state, in the margin of that other quarto. Theobald's copy 
of this second edition came into the hands of Steevens after 
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he had printed his copy of the said second edition. The 
variations between the editions of 1602 and 1619 appeared 
to him so immaterial that he thought it unnecessary to give 
more of it in his own than the title-page, which he gave 
chiefly, as he says, because it confirmed the report of the 
play having been performed before Queen Elizabeth ; and a 
comparison of the two editions shews that the second is but 
a reprint of the first, with such variations only as are attri- 
butable to the carelessness with which the book was printed. 

This edition of 1619 came from the same publisher as that 
of 1602, namely, Arthur Johnson. It may be found in the 
first volume of Steevcns* reprints of the quartos. 

Next came the folio of 1623. Here we have, for the first 
time, the play in its full proportions. 

Lastly, of the early editions we have a quarto printed for 
R. Meighen in 1630, which is said in the title-page to be 
"newly corrected." This is also to be found in Steevens' 
reprints ; but it can be regarded in no other light than as a 
copy from the folio. 

A material and very curious question arises upon all this, — 
namely, in what bght the editions of 1602 and 1619 are to be 
regarded; whether, as Mr. Halliwell contends, they present 
the play in its original state, a sketch, as it were, of a finished 
picture, or, as Mr. Collier maintains, they exhibit only such 
a copy of the original as might be made by a person or persons 
who resorted to the theatre for the purpose of taking down 
the play as the words fell from the actors ; that, in short, the 
copy entered to Busby and published by Johnson was ob- 
tained surreptitiously, and circulated without any communi- 
cation with the author or the. company whose property the 
work was, and, consequently, without any opportunity of 
consulting the original manuscript. 

There are difficulties pressing against either supposition. 
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In the first place, there is the testimony of Johnson's title- 
page that the play as he gives it is " as it hath been divers 
times acted by the Right Honourable my Lord Chamberlain's 
sen-ants, both before her Majesty and elsewhere." But if we 
reason upon this we ought to know what reputation Johnson 
the publisher had established for himself. Again, it is said 
in a tradition first publicly noticed by Dennis that the play 
was completed in a fortnight, to which tradition the play in 
its imperfect or its shorter state may be thought to corre- 
spond better than in the finished and perfect form in which 
we find it in the folios. But, on the other hand, Shakespeare 
was a rapid composer, and when it is said that the play was 
finished in a fortnight (supposing the tradition to be worthy 
of belief) is it necessary to suppose that it might not after- 
wards receive additional touches from the author's hand ? 
It has been supposed that there are indications of changes 
having been made in this play subsequently to the death of 
Elizabeth, as if there had been a revision in the reign of her 
successor; and one passage is particularly dwelt upon as 
leading to this conclusion, — namely, where in the first scene 
of the first act Falstaff says, " You'll complain of me to the 
King," which in the shorter copy stands thus : " You'll 
complain of me to the council." This appears, however, 
but uncertain ground, " King " being the word much to be 
preferred to "council,'' and suiting the historical period to 
which Sir John Falstaff belongs. The argument on the 
mention of the Cotswold games, which, it is said, did not 
exist till the reign of James the First, and therefore could 
not find a place in any play written in the reign of Elizabeth, 
is founded on an historical misapprehension concerning 
those games, Warton has a long note respecting them, in 
which he argues from the passage that this portion of the 
play was not written before the reign of James the First, 
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The usual reply has been that these games were not first 
instituted by Dover, but that he only revived them ; but if 
the Annalia Dubrensia had been more carefully examined 
it would have been found that it was in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, and not in that of James the First, that Dover insti- 
tuted or revived these games. The Annalia was printed in 
1636', but Dover's own games are there said to have been 
kept up for forty years, which carries us back to 1596. 

When again we consider how in its state as exhibited in 
the quarto of 1602 it is far less worthy of the genius of 
Shakespeare, and of the occasion on which it is said to have 
been composed, and how in its complete state it appears to 
be a work continuous in its composition, and not like one 
which bad been once completed, and then, at periods more 
or less distant, resumed, and scenes or long passages written 
and inserted, it can hardly be doubted that the play, as it 
appears in the folio, is the play substantially as it existed in 
the reign of Elizabeth, and as it was performed before her. 

There is one long and very beautiful passage which is not 
in the copy of 1602, and which, too plainly to be mistaken, 
speaks for itself as having been written with an especial view 
to the performance of the play at court, and, I should say, 
before a female sovereign who had honoured the author with 
her notice. 

Search Windsor castle, elves, within anil out : 
Strew good lurk, ouphce. on every aacred room. 
That it may stand till the perpetual doom 
In itste as wholesome as in state 'tie fit, 
Worthy the owner and the owner it. 
The several ehairs of order look you scour 
With juice of balm noil every precious flower : 
Each fair instalment, coat, and several crest 
With loyal blazon, evermore be bleat! 
And nightly, meadow fairies! look you ring, 
Like to the garter's compass, in a ring ; 
The eiprcssure that it bean green let it be, 

p 2 
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e fertile -fresh than .ill the field tc 



Tn emerald tnfts, flowers purple 1 
Like sapphire, pearl, « 



below fair kuighthood's bonding knee : 
Fairies use flu wits for their character;. — Act t. Sc. 5. 

Such a passage as this was exceedingly appropriate when 
presented before the Queen, the owner of the castle and the 
sovereign of the order; and it is not to be believed that 
it could he a subsequent addition made long afterwards 
when the play, originally written at her suggestion, had 
become one of the ordinary stock-plays of the company at 
the Globe, to be produced by them at pleasure before a 
company of motley spectators. Such a theme, and so beau- 
tifully treated, can have been no subsequent addition when 
the virgin queen, on whose ear it must have fallen so de- 
lightfully, was become insensible to the charmer, charm he 
never so wisely. 

That this play was written at the special command of 
Queen Elizabeth is a tradition of the theatres which cannot, 
however, be traced to an earlier period than 1702. In that 
year John Dennis, whose name has come down with the 
distinction of" the critic," printed a transversion of this play, 
and in an epistle which he placed before it he says, " This 
comedy was written at the command of Queen Elizabeth, 
and by her direction," and that she "was afterwards, as 
tradition tells us, very well pleased at the representation." 
Rowe in 1709 notices the same tradition, with the additional 
circumstance that the Queen, having witnessed the perform- 
ance of the two parts of Henry the Fourth, was so pleased 
with the character of Falstaff that she commanded the poet 
to continue it for one play more, and to shew him in love. 
Gildon comes in next with the same testimony. These tes- 
timonies arc good for the existence of the tradition at the 



. 
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beginning of the last century ; and it is much that it has 
not been remarked that this tradition may be regarded as 
wholly independent of the testimony of the title-page of the 
edition of 1602, in which it is distinctly affirmed that the 
play was performed before the Queen, the existence of any 
such testimony being doubtless unknown to any of the three 
critics named, or to any of the persons about the theatres, 
little inquiry being in those days made for the few copies of 
the quartos which had escaped destruction. 

Some critics have thought they perceived an additional 
corroboration of this tradition in marks of something like 
constraint in the play itself, as if the author were obeying a 
command, — marks of the subjection of genius. These indi- 
cations are too refined and subtle to carry much conviction 
with them to other minds than those in which they take their 
rise ; but it will not be doubted that Shakespeare's choice of 
Windsor for the scene of the play, the frequent allusions to 
particular places or objects in that vicinity, the allusions to 
the court, the special notice of the order, the benediction of 
the palace — are all concurrent proofs of the tradition, at least 
so far as this, that the play was composed with a special in- 
tention that it should be performed before the Queen and 
her ladies. 

In favour of the tradition it may also be observed that we 
have the indisputable testimony of Jonson that Shakespeare 
had the good fortune to please the Queen : 

Which bo did take Eliza and our James. 

Yet without this tradition we have no special instances in 
proof of this, and all we should know would be that The 
Merry Wives and the Love Labours Lost were actually per- 
formed before her,* 

* There il ■ nearly contemporary testimony to the fondness of Queen Eli- 
zabeth for theatrical entertainments, and to the way in which she regarded and 



. 
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Assuming then that we are not to look for two dates of 
the composition of this play, but to regard it as substantially 
what it now is when it was first presented before the Queen, 
the question which next arises is this — to what particular year 
is the play to be referred? What we know respecting its 
date is that preparations were making for the printing of it in 
a corrupt state in January IG0'2. It had then probably been 
some time on the stage, as in the title-page of the edition of 
that year it is said that it had been divers times acted, both 
before the Queen and elsewhere, Mr. Chalmers contends 
that it was written in 1596 ; Mr. Halliwell would throw the 
composition of it still further back ; but had it existed before 
159b it would scarcely have escaped being mentioned by 
Meres. Yet I cannot think that 1598 is too early. The 
command of Queen Elizabeth would follow not long after 
the gratification she had received from the character of Fal- 
staff in the two parts of King Henry the Fourth, which were 
both written before that year. At that date also Dover was 
instituting or reviving the Cotswold games, and Shakespeare, 
in that kindly spirit in which so many things were done by him, 
might feel a pleasure in bringing the efforts of Dover under 
the notice of the court, with a view to his encouragement.* 

recompensed persons trho in this wav contributed to her am 11 semen I, which ha* 
not, I think, been quoted. " Likewise our Into Queen of blessed memory, how 
well she approved of these recreations being, as she termed them, harmless 
Spenders of time, the large exhibitions which aha conferred on such as were 
esteemed notable in that kind may sufficiently witness. Neither did she hold it 
any derogation to that royal and princely majesty which she then in her regal 
person presented to give some countenance to their endeavours, whereby they 
might be better encouraged in their actions." Brail h wait e's Englitk Gentleman., 
4to. 16.15, p. 189. 

* The Cotswold Hills were not so far from Stratford that the establishment 
npon them of annual meetings for tbc enjoyment of rural sports upon a great 
scale might not be an object of interest to the people there, and through them 
to Shakespeare himself. Robert Dover, by whom they were either instituted or 
revived and greatly improved, — " one timer," as the commentators have thought 
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Further, The Merry JV'wes must have been produced before 
King Henry the Fifth, because in tbat play we have a cir- 
cumstantial account of the death of Sir John Falstaff; and 
King Henry the Fifth was written in 1599. Such a com- 
mand as tbat of the Queen might indeed suggest to him that 
having exhibited Falstaff in two plays, and made bim the 
hero of a third, it was time to dismiss him from the stage, 

I cannot but think also that he would not have introduced 
the contemptuous passages by which the mind is irresistibly 
led to Cherlecote and the Lucys when his old enemy Sir 
Thomas Lucy was dying or recently dead, and he died on 
July the seventh, 1600. 

The slight allusion to Raleigh, and his unwise pamphlet, 
" She is a region of Guiana, all gold and bounty," which 
is not found in the edition of 1602, carries us back to a 
period not long after the appearance of Raleigh's tempting 
representations, which were first held out in 1596. 

This play is remarkable for the great variety of what in 



proper (o designate him, — im a Norfolk man by birth, but living at Barton -on - 
the-Heatb, where he practised the law at an attorney. So fir we may collect 
concerning hini from tbe dnnalta Duirrnlia, a rare volume, containing nume- 
rous poems \a praise of Dover and hia game*. First among the contributor! 
occurs Drayton, and he is followed by lien Jonson, Owen Feltham, Basse, 
Shakerley Marmion, Thomas Heywood, and other poetical names, but not Shake- 
speare's- From the heralds, in their visitation of Warwickshire, 1682, we leam 
tbat his wife was ;. daughter or Dr. Cole, the Dean of Lincoln, one or whose 
sons contributes to Ihe Jnnalia, and that he had a son who was a captain of 
horse under Prince Rupert. This son was Living as late as 1G8S, when he bad a 
son who was a barrister of Gray's Inn, and several daughters, most of whom 
were married in London. The barrister produced to the heralds a shield of 
arms, with crest, motto, and even supporters, which he alleged had been as- 
signed to bis grandfather, an allegation which tbe heralds were slow to admit. 
The arms were a black, or probably a dark purple cinnucfoil, on an ermine bid, 
with a bugle-horn sable, stringed or, on a canton vert ; tbe crest, a bird upon a 
lower, preparing to take night, and the supporters were a bound and a horse 
(allusive to the games), both in silver ; the motto Do-Eveb Good. See K. 3 in 
College of Arms, f. 117. 
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those days were called "humours" of men. Besides Fal- 
staff and his companions, each of whom has his peculiar 
turn of mind, or " humour," we have Dr. Caius and Sir 
Hugh Evans, representatives of characters existing in classes, 
the one of the foreign quncU physician, the other of the in- 
ferior clergyman, half divine, half illiterate pedagogue, not to 
mention Ford, the plain burgher of Windsor, and Fenton, 
the love-lorn youth, and Slender, the weak cousin and para- 
site of an ignorant country-justice. It is a pure English 
comedy ; and it has sometimes occurred to me as probable 
that it was written thus, purposely to shew Jonson, who, in 
his Prologue to Every Man in his Humour, had ridiculed the 
romantic comedy, what Shakespeare was able to do in select- 
ing, grouping, and dehneating the humours and dispositions 
of living men- 
Reserving what I have to say on Falstaff till he appears 
before us in his proper place in the English histories, I shall 
offer a few remarks on other characters in this drama. 

And first on Slender. Most assuredly, notwithstanding 
the introduction of the dozen white luces, the Lucys were 
not a family which in those days produced Shallows and 
Slenders ; but on this subject enough has been said in the 
first portion of this work, and I proceed at once to observe 
that there is nothing in the editions of Shakespeare to shew 
that the character of Slender has been justly apprehended by 
the editors, and in consequence of the want of this just ap- 
prehension the parts which he sustains in the dialogue arc 
not properly represented by the press. Whether the actor 
understands the character better than the editors I know 
not. Slender belongs to the family of the Quoters, — "those 
that answer out of books," as Marston says. 

He, good man, has very small wit of his own ; but he en- 
deavours to make up for his own deficiency by repeating what 
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he has read, or what he remembers of the proverbial and 
traditionary phrase of his countrymen. Bat even here the 
smallness of his own wit is apparent in the injudicious choice 
which he makes from amidst the stores of memory, and the 
utter inaptness of the applications. Nothing comes amiss, — 
official papers are to him treasures of sentiment, and supply 
him with the first words he utters : " In the county of Glou- 
cester justice of peace and coram;" and when he has made 
an effort, and says something of his own, he quickly relapses 
into his old habit, and he goes on, "in any bill, warrant, 
quittance, or obligation," which is still the phraseology of a 
public instrument. When he says " Mistress Anne Page ? 
She has brown hair, and speaks small like a woman," the 
latter part is evidently a quotation of something which he 
had read or heard as the character of a man, and which he 
thus inaptly applies to a woman. And when, at the sight of 
Mrs. Anne, he says, " I had rather than forty shillings I had 
my book of songs and sonnets here," the commentators 
ought not to send us to Lord Surrey and Sir Thomas Wyat, 
as he evidently speaks of some manuscript book of his own, 
in which he had copied sundry things of this kind to be re- 
produced by him on occasion, and which his memory, poor 
man, does not retain, or present now when most wan ted. When 
he makes his great effort, and speaks so that what he says 
requires not less than seven lines of type, " I will marry her, 
Sir, at your request," so far he depends on himself; but he 
immediately falls to quoting, and one of the popular senti- 
ments and phrases of the country occurs to him, — " If there 
be no great love at the beginning, yet heaven may decrease it 
on better acquaintance," as plainly appears by his blundering 
substitution of " decrease " for " increase.'' Again he trusts 
to himself, and says " When we are married, and have more 
occasion to know one another — " but he falls into his old 
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habit, and hopes that "upon familiarity will grow more 
contempt." When he appears again he begins by quoting: 
" Keep a gamester from the dice, and a good student from 
his book, and it is wonderful ;" and, to pass over his frequent 
use of well-known proverbs, the nonsense of saying that he 
will maintain bis expected bride "under the degree of a 
squire," is to be understood as an unsuitable application of 
something in his memory. In printing this play what Slen- 
der speaks as a quoter should be marked as quotation. 

Sir Hugh Evans, who is the representative of the curate 
and pedagogue conjoined, of the time, speaks in his broad 
Welsh accent. This kind of speech must have been very 
familiar to Shakespeare in his youth, so many Welsh people 
having taken up their abode at Stratford, as hath already 
been shewn ; and that this early familiarity with the Welsh 
mode of pronouncing the English language had something to 
do with the origination of the characters of Sir Hugh and of 
Fluellin appears from this, that we have no exhibition of the 
peculiar pronunciation of either Scottish or Irish persons in 
any of the plays, or of the peculiar dialect of any particular 
district in England. The question raised by Dr. Johnson — 
whether Shakespeare was "the first writer who produced 
upon the English stage the effect of language distorted and 
depraved by provincial or foreign pronunciation" — has been 
set at rest, and Shakespeare was certainly not the first ; but 
he was perhaps the first who introduced the Welsh. It may 
be observed that there is an excellent specimen of the broad 
West Country dialect in the share borne by Columella in Sir 
John Feme's Glory of Generosity, 4to. 1586. It is a dra- 
matic artifice by no means to be despised, and almost essen- 
tial to the full development of many characters which are 
proper subjects for the comic drama. 
As in Sir Hugh we have the Welsh pronunciation, so in 
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Dr. Caius we have the broken English of a Frenchman. 
Dr. Caius is an amusing character, but the poet has been 
unfortunate in the choice of a name. There was a real Dr. 
Caius, an Englishman, whose hereditary name of Kaye was 
thus Latinised and has been lost in this more scholastic 
form, who had lived so near the poet's time that his name 
had not passed out of the popular mind, while it was reve- 
renced amongst scholars for his noble foundation at Cam- 
bridge. The memory of this admirable person was in dan- 
ger of being defamed by the supposition that he was the 
person indicated by the Dr. Caius of this play; and it is 
to be feared that there are persons still in whose minds 
tlie real and the dramatic Dr. Caius are confounded. The 
Dr. Caius of Shakespeare is the representative of a class of 
persons who were held in little esteem by the native practi- 
tioners of the art of medicine — foreigners who introduced 
nostrums, or sometimes, perhaps, who had attained in foreign 
universities a skill beyond that of the English physicians. 
Read, whose translation of Arceus was published in 1588, 
may give us some idea of the persons of whom Dr. Caius is 
the representative, and of the feeling towards them of a 
native Englishman : 

There cime a Fleming into the city of Gloucester named Wolfgang Pro- 
liche, and there hanging forth his picture, his flags, tiis instruments, and hii 
leltera nf mart, with long lybells, great tossels, broad seals closed in botes, 
with audi counterfeit shows and knack cs of knavery cooaening the people 
of their money without either learning or knowledge. And yet for money got 
him a licence to practise at Ilrcstow ; bnt when he came to Gloster and being 
called before some being in authority, by myself and others, he was not able to 
answer to any one point in chirurgcry, which being perceived and the nmn 
known, the matter was excused by way of charity, to be good to strangers. 
And beside, as 1 understand, there is id the city of London one Peter Ballet, i. 
Dutchman burn, an impudent bragger, &c. 

He mentions other foreigners practising surgery in Eng- 
land in the' same uncomplimentary terms. This book con- 
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tains a curious poem which shews something of the state 
of the medical practice in England in the reign of Eliza- 
beth. 

There is one thing connected with Dr. Caius and the 
Welsh curate which I cannot forbear mentioning, although 
the probability is of the very slightest kind that the fact was 
known to Shakespeare, or if known to him present when he 
made Dr. Caius utter so many contemptuous expressions 
respecting his Welsh antagonist. The point is this : that 
the real Dr. Caius in the statutes of the college founded by 
him specially excludes persons who are Welshmen from 
holding any of his fellowships.* 

Dr. Johnson having said that this play should be read 
between King Henry the Fo-urlk and King Henry the Fifth, 
Mr. Malone interposes an opinion that it should be read 
between the First and Second Parts of King Henry the 
Fourth; and here begins one of those controversies, of which 
we have too many connected with Shakespeare, which never 
can be terminated ; the probability being that Shakespeare 
thought of neither the one nor the other place, but obeyed 
the royal command in preparing a play of which Fatstaff was 
to be the principal character. 

On the whole 77jc Merry Wives of Windsor must ever he 
regarded as a very fine comedy, presenting strongly- marked 
characters, such as were to be seen in English society in 
times when there were more marked peculiarities than any 
we now find in it ; full also of entertaining incidents and con- 
taining many passages of the truest humour, and others of 
the most exquisite poetry. The combination of the two 
plots is admirably managed : Mrs. Anne flits about in grace 
and beauty, harmonizing the several groups, and giving the 
unity which is so pleasing in dramatic composition. The 

* Cambridge Portfolio, 41o, 1839, p. 55. 
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greatest blemish is that Ford should not have suspected the 
Brentford woman. The basket we may allow to pass with- 
out examination, but that when just awakened to a percep- 
tion of the trick which had been put upon him he should 
be deceived by a weaker invention is too improbable. 

One of the most pleasing passages in the whole of this 
comedy is that respecting Heme's Oak, the scene of Fal- 
staff's mortification and Fenton's success : 

Mbb. Page. — There is sn old tale goes, that Heme the hunter, 
Sometime a keeper here in Windsor forest, 
Doth all the winter time, at Mill of midnight, 
Walk round about an oak, with great ragg'd horns ; 
And there he blasts the tree and takes the cattle. 
And makes milch. kine yield blood, and shakes a chain 
In a most hideous and dreadful manner : 
You have heard of such a spirit ; and well 70a know, 
The superstitions idle-headed eld 
Received and did deliver to onr age 
This tale of Heme tbe hunter for a troth. 

P*G«.— Why, yet there want not many that do fear 

Id deep of night to walk by this Heme's onk. — Act it. Sc. 4. 

This passage has received but little illustration from the 
old commentators ; but Mr. H. J. Pye, the poet laureate, 
has in some measure supplied their defects by a note upon 
this subject in his Comments on the Commentators, 8vo. 1807, 
p. 13. The subject has, however, been lately more fully dis- 
cussed, and the claims of one tree or another to be the oak 
which is to share in the poet's immortabty have been 
attacked and defended with great zeal, while all the time the 
material questions as respects the poet and his works have 
remained not only without solutions, but almost without being 
proposed. These questions arc (I) whether the whole is an 
invention of the poet, no such tree, no such name, having 
ever had a real existence till he called them forth ? If it be 
said that the manner in which the poet writes seems to lead 
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to the conclusion that there were such traditions or super- 
stitions gathered about a particular oak near the Castle 
Ditch, which certainly seems to be the case; then (2) whe- 
ther there are any means of proving the existence of these 
superstitions or of the name of Heme's Oak being given to 
any tree previous to the time when this play was presented 
before Queen Elizabeth? And (3) whether Heme was a 
veritable personage, or a mere creation, whether of the poet 
or of the Windsor popular mind? These are all questions 
demanding to be examined, previously to any inquiry whether 
this or the other particular tree is best entitled to the appel- 
lation of Heme's Oak. I might add a fourth question, how 
far back in the time since the performance of this play can 
the existence of the name "Heme's Oak "be shewn as 
applied to any of the Windsor trees ? 

These points, I say, should be determined before we begin 
to look for the particular tree : at the same time it is fully ad- 
mitted that the subject lias been investigated with great 
dihgence and acuteness in the bnes of inquiry taken by 
them by three gentlemen who are all eminently qualified by 
intimate local knowledge for tlie search, Mr. Jesse, Dr. Bromet, 
and Mr. Knight. It is to be feared that all is done that can 
be done. 

In reference to the third question, though there are many 
notices existing of the officers employed in old times in 
Windsor forest, the name of Heme has not been observed 
among them. 

Mr. Halliwell, adhering to what he considers the original 
sketch of this play, where the passage corresponding to the 
lines quoted above stands thus, 



" 



Oft hare yon heard since Home Hie hunter Jiiiil, 
That women to affright their little children 
Say that he wolkt in shnne nf a great itug • 
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(where, it will be observed, " Home " is not called a keeper,) 
connects with this inquiry a passage which he has disco- 
vered in one of the royal manuscripts at the Museum, which 
shews that in the reign of Henry the Eighth one " Richard 
Home yeoman" was in some trouble for having hunted in 
one of the king's forests unlawfully ; but whether it was 
Windsor or some other forest is not said. 

I. I. 

Shallow.— He thill not abuse Robert Shallow, esquire, 
Slihdek. — Id the county of Gloster, justice of peace, and coram, 
Shallow— Aye, cousin Slender, and cust-alorum, 
Slindsk. — Aye, and rato-lorum too. 

There was no doubt sometimes an ostentation of these 
phrases among the country justices, which Shakespeare might 
mean to ridicule. Thus, we find on a monument in the 
church of Lacock in Wilts : " Here lieth the body of Ed- 
ward Bainard, Esquire, who for the space of many years, 
even to his dying day, was justice of peace and coram, and 
sometimes custos rotuloram, and high-sheriff of the county 
of Wilts, &c." He died in 1575. 

Coram may be but a corruption of quorum. Many com- 
missions run declaring the minimum which would consti- 
tute a court, but of whom, " quorum" such and such 
person must be one. Yet coram may be justified, as if it 
were coram nobisj the justices of the peace having autho- 
rity to call persons before them. Thus Park, a writer of 
King William's time — 



This, as the scene is arranged, is addressed to Mr. Page : 
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but, as it seems improbable that be, residing at Windsor, 
should have a dog run at the Cotswold games, and as 
nothing can be more probable than that the two Gloucester- 
shire men should send dogs thither, I would suggest the 
probability that these words ought to be spoken by Page. 
The venison just mentioned naturally introduced the idea 
of hounds. At the same time both quartos and folios agree 
in the present arrangement. 

I. S. EVANB. 
I ]ir.iy you, begone ; I n ill make an end of my dinner ; there's pippins and 



This is in conformity with the practice of the times. At 
a wedding banquet^ the account of which has been often 
printed, the last article placed on the table was " apples 
and cheese scraped with sugar and sage :" and Wads worth, 
describing the mode of living in the English college at St. 
Omera, Kil8, says, " Each man hath first brought him a 
mess of broth, which is the ante-past : afterwards half a 
pound of beef, which they call their portion ; after an apple 
or piece of cheese, for their post-past : bread and beer as 
they call for it."— The English Spanish Pilgrim, p. 16. 

I. 3. Hobt. 
What isy» my Bully- Rook .' 

The question — whether it should be Bully-Rook or Bully- 
Rock, is scarcely worth deciding, except as two famous 
commentators have degraded the gentlemanly game of chess 
by deducing this vulgar phrase from it. I add to all that 
has been written on the subject, and it is far too much on 
so worthless an occasion, that Meriton, in his clever tract, 
The Praise of Yorkshire Ale, makes his north -country man 
open thus : — 
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My bullji-rockt, I've been experienced long 
In moat of liquors Mint is counted strong, 
Of claret, white nine, and Canary tick, 
Rlicniih, and Malaga, &c. — p. 2. 

Then follows a long and curious list of wines drunk in 
England in the reign of Charles the Second. 

I. 3. Pistol. 

Steal! foh; n »ico for the phraie. 

A commentator on Shakespeare must be content to meet 
occasionally with base words. The note in Bagwell's Ma- 
lone is of little value, and the dissertation of Mr. Douce, to 
which reference is made, is long and learned but unsatis- 
factory, and, as it seems to me, mistaken. Florio, the best 
of all writers for the illustration of words such as this, ex- 
plains the Italian fica, by " a fig ... . also a flurt with 
one's fingers, given in disgrace ;" and it is quite consistent 
with the character of Pistol to suppose that both here and 
in King Henry the Fifth, where he uses the same phrase- 
ology, he accompanied the word with a contemptuous snap 
of the finger. 



Briefly, I do mean 
ahe diacounea, she c 

The commentators have no other idea of the word carve, 
than that it denotes the familiar action of carving at table. 
But it is a quite different word. 

It occurs in a very rare poetic tract, entitled, A Prophecie 
of Cadviallader, last King of the tSritainen, by William Her- 
bert, 4to. 1G04, which opens with a description of Fortune, 
and of some who had sought to gain her favour. 
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Then did this Queen her wandering coach ascend, 

Whose wheels were more inconstant than the wind : 
A mighty troop this empre«s did attend ; 
There might you Cains Mnrius earring find, 
And martial Sylla courting Venus kind : 
Times alter, and in times we changed be, 
Chance only constant is in levity. 

And this I take to be the word which occurs in Biron's 
character of Boyet, 

This gallant pins the wenches on his sleeve ; 
Had he been Adam he had tempted Ere i 
He can carve too and lisp : why, this la he 
That kissed away his hand in courtesy. 

Love Laboubs Lost, t. 9. 

On a comparison of these few passages it would seem to 
mean some form of action, which indicated the desire that 
the person to whom it was addressed should be attentive 
and propitious. 

I. 4. Simple. 
Ay, forsooth i but he is as tall a man or his hands as any is between 
this and his head ; he hath fought with a werrener. 

" Between this and his head" is nonsense: but perhaps 
the poet intended that Simple should utter nonsense. Tall 
was not confined in Shakespeare's time to that which it now 
means, but was used very much at large for corporeal qua- 
lities of any kind connected with boldness, force, &c. : and 
" a tall man of his hands " is by no means an unfrequent ex- 
pression : — 

" If he can kill a man, and dare rofc upon the highway, he is called a tall 
man, and a valiant man of hit hand*." — Treatiit on Play, by John North- 
brook ; Introduction. 

-at and Hammon, brothers, twins, atout ehampiont of Iheir Aandt, 
n wrestling; peerless. — Go Lot no's Ovid. 

" Of his hands ** is apparently little more than a mere 
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expletive, but, whatever it is, it has nothing to do with that 
to which Bishop Percy refers it. 

Naunton, speaking of Lord Hunsdon, says, " As he lived 
in a ruffling time, so he loved sword and buckler men, and 
such as our fathers were wont to call men of their hands." 

It had probably very little meaning at the beginning. An 
early instance of it is in one of the Letters of the Plumpton 
Correspondence, published by the Camden Society. " And 
'at it please your good mastershipp to heare and consider 
the great rumor, slander, and full noyse of your tenants of 
your said lordshipp, 'att they should be untrew peopell of 
their hands, taking goods by mean of untrewth." — p. 38. 

II. s. POBD. 

o give her, but have given largely to many 



This has an allusion to the anxiety of the courtiers to 
know what it would be acceptable to Queen Elizabeth to 
receive as a new year's gift. These gifts came in such 
showers upon her, that it was no easy matter to find out 
what she had not of the articles of dress and ornament 
which formed the usual presents on these occasions. 
There is another allusion to the court in this scene, where 
it is said, " there has been, earls, nay, which is more, 
pensioners." In both there is a little playful satire, but 
not so sharp as to be displeasing, either to the Queen or 
to those about her. 



II. 3. Host. 
o see thee foin, to see thee li 



c thee here, to 



It may be doubted whether foin is rightly explained in 
the notes, as meaning to make a thrust in fencing or tilting. 
It was not so undersood by Sylvester. 
Q 2 
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But in whit ft oce- school, of whit muter, say, 
Brave peu-1 of soldiers, learn' d tliy hands to play , 
So at so sundry weapons, such pasudos, 
Such thrusts, soch/oyu*, stramazzos, aud stoccados. 
Do Bartab, id). 1611. p. A 



HOBT. 

Page, and eke C, 



II. 3 
But first, master Gnest and maatei 

you through the town to Frogmore. 

In this we have another piece of playful satire upon the 
court, which was haunted by a certain Sir Robert Swyft, a 
knight of the north country, who went by the name of Ca- 
valero Swyft, the Queen having, it was said, bestowed that 
title upon him. It was a joke of the time to turn this name 
into Cavalero Shift, which " Cavalero Slender " would be 
likely to suggest. 

III. S. Host. 

He speaks holy-day : he smells April and May. 

The criticism upon this passage might have been spared. 
Shakespeare never intended that it should be critically 
scanned. It has agrace beyond the reach of art: andspeaks 
its own beautiful meaning with sufficient clearness and pre- 
cision. 



Ay, that I will, c 



ir the degree of a 'squire. 



SlendeHa talk is scarcely worth illustrating, and I have 
already bestowed a few lines on this passage. The clause 
printed in capitals is of frequent occurrence in writers of 
Shakespeare's age, and is only an idle expression, denoting 
all persons or things of what kind soever, A passage is 
quoted in the notes from Ulpian Fulwell, in which it occurs, 
and it is found in the old play of George a Green, and is 
A by Laneham, Harsnet, and Fletcher. It is taken, not 
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from dogs, as Mr. Collier represents it, but from horses. 
Longtail speaks for itself, and in Lodge's Looking Glass for 
London and England, 4 to. 1602, I find " sound horses, 
whole horses, sore horses, coursers, curtails, jades, cuts, 
hacknies, and mares." A similar expression is still in use. 

IV. 6. 
Host. Which means she to deceive, father or mother ? 
Fbnton. Both, my good bost, to go along with me. 

The scene at Heme's Oak should be read with the recol* 
lection of the masques, and May-day and Midsummer 
amusements of our ancestors, which are now blotted from 
the calendar of joy. No doubt there were evils attending 
them, as what is there human that is not so accompanied ? 
And deceptions of this kind might sometimes occur in real 
life. We have at least poetical authority for it. 

Amidst the bridal feast 

Brought in that Mask oF Love which late was shown, 

And there the lady ill of frieods bestedded, 
By way of sport, ai oft in maiqutt it known. 
Conveyed quite away, to living wight unknown. 






It is a warning and caution of this kind which Shake- 
speare gives, when he makes Falstaff say, in the last scene, 

When night-dogs run all sorts of deer are chased. 

He was jealous of the effect which such an exhibition as 
this at Heme's Oak might possibly have on the young and 
giddy who witnessed it. 

In the speech of Fenton it seems too superstitious an 
adherence to the old copies to read even. 

Her mother reer strong against that match. 
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And I would suggest, 

To give our hearts united— ceremony. 

V. 5. Pistol. 
Vile worm, thou wast o'brlookbd e'en in thy birth. 

I should scarcely have thought this required a word of 
explanation, but, as we are taught to understand tier-looked 
to mean " slighted as soon jas born/* I add, that the over- 
looking of a witch is what was intended. 



MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 

Few of Shakespeare's plays give so little pleasure as this. 
The fault is, in a great measure, in the plot, which is im- 
probable and disgusting. But the play wants character. 
The principal persons are unindivi dualized men and women, 
and it may be doubted whether they always exhibit the 
feeling which really belongs to the strange situations in 
which they are placed. The Friars are but the Friars of 
Borneo and Juliet revived; and the Clowns who are forced 
upon the stage not brought into action by the necessities 
of the story, the least entertaining of their species. Yet 
the last Act is 6nely constructed ; and, in the character of 
Mariana at the moated grange, we see what a few strokes of 
a master's pen may accompbsh. Yet this slight portion of 
the play is better known since attention was called to it 
by Mr. Tennyson's poem, which may well deserve to find a 
place at the end of any edition of this play, just as Collins's 
Dirge is found at the end of Cymdeline. 

Tin.' story has no doubt been often told, and applied to 
one unpopular person after another. To the writers named 
in the notes, by whom it has been told, may be added 
Goulart, of whom there is an English translation by Edward 
Grimston, entitled, Admirable and Memorable Histories of 
our Time, published in 1607. It is useless to inquire 
whether this were the first edition, as it was not to this 
work that Shakespeare was indebted, but to the Promos and 
Cassandra, a play printed in 1578, of which the author was 
George Whetstone, one of the many poets of the Elizabe- 
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than age who were connected with the naval and military 
enterprise of the time.* 

There are several striking passages in this play which live 
n men's memories, though the recollection of them is not 
stimulated by the recitation at the theatres. With remarks 
upon two of these I dismiss this play. 



III. 1 

Dares t thou die f 
The seme of Death ia most in apprehension ; 
And the poor beetle that we tread upon, 
la corporal sufferance, finds a pang u great 



It is the singular fate of these woids to be for ever quoted 
as containing a sentiment which is really the very opposite 
to that which they were meant to convey. It is no plea for 
the lower orders of animals, on the ground that they suffer 
as much in death as does man himself, and that, therefore, 
care should be taken not to injure them : but the speaker 
endeavours to remove from the mind of her unfortunate 
brother the natural dread of death, and of the pain which 
accompanies it, by representing that death is no more to 
man than to the poor beetle which is crushed beneath the 
foot, and in a moment all sense and feeling are annihilated. 
The amiable author of a treatise entitled Zoophiles, alluding 
to this passage, says he cannot recollect that humanity to 
brutes is " expressly inculcated as a virtue earlier than the 

* Much bos been done for Whetstone bj the modern writers on the litera- 
ture of this period. 1 add that he appears to have been a native of London. 
There is an inquisition abstracted in one of the volumes in the Harleian Li- 
brary, known as Cole's Escheats, (Hurl. 41),) on the death of a Robert Whet- 
stone, who died in lo57, leaving five sons — Robert, Bernard, lieorgt, Francio, 
and John, of whom Robert, the eldest, was then aged IT. He had a tene- 
ment called The Three Gilded Anchor*, in West Cheap, and five messuages 
in Gutter Lane. Fleetwood, the Recorder, was related to Whetstone, as ap- 
pears by the dedication to him of Prornot unit Vmandra. 
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time of our own Shakespeare." The natural history of the 
passage, taken in either sense, is incorrect. 



III. 1. Claudius. 
■\y, but to die and go we know not where ; 
To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot: 
This sensible norm motion to become 
A kneaded clod; and the delighted spirit 
To betbe in fiery floods, or to reside 
In thrilling regions of thick -ribbed ice, &.C. 

Few expressions have exercised more the ingenuity of 
commentators than " the delighted spirit " of this passage. 
Some maintain that the passage is corrupt. Hanmer sug- 
gests dilated; Thirl by, delinquent; and Johnson, benighted: 
all equally objectionable. Those who adhere to the test as 
it has come down to us, explain it as conveying the idea of 
the spirit accustomed to delights. 

I beg to offer a slightly different explanation. The poet 
evidently intends to shew how first the body, and next the 
spirit, are disposed of when the separation has taken place. 
The body he designates by an expression of singular appro- 
priateness and beauty, " this sensible warm motion ;" where 
" motion " is used in its sense of an ingeniously constructed 
machine, an automaton, a wooden puppet moved by strings, 
a very common meaning of the word. Such an ingeniously 
constructed work is the human frame, with the additional 
circumstances that it is " warm " and " sensible." This 
" motion," so curiously and wonderfully made, becomes no 
more than a "kneaded clod;" all its 6ne organization is 
broken to pieces and perishes. — He then turns to the soul 
which inhabited this body, and, full of the beautiful concep- 
tion he had formed of it, speaks of " the spirit " as 
'■ delighted " in having had such an habitation provided for 
it, loth to be torn away, and shrinking from the thought of 
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the uncertain destiny which awaits it. Some critics have 
thought that, in the remainder of the passage, Shakespeare 
had certain passages in Dante in his mind. 

That the word " motion " was used in the sense here at- 
tributed to it scarcely requires justification. The following 
line from Jonson's Bartholomew Fair may be sufficient : 

The motion says you lie : lie is called Dionynus. 

Act v. Sc. 5. 



THE COMEDY OF ERRORS. 

The Rev. Mr. Barry, of Draycote, who has paid great 
attention to the state of the text of Shakespeare, pointed 
out to me a change silently introduced by the editors, and 
at the same time justified the old reading, which shews at 
once that the apparently true reading is not always the 
really true, that a change may be made in which both the 
readings may be said to express a sense that is not very bad, 
and that it is the wisdom and duty of an editor to be very 
cautious before he abandon the old test, and invent one 
of his own. The passage is in the first scene of the fifth 
act, where the Merchant says, 

Anon, I am sure, the duke himself in person 
(.'nines this way to the melancholy vale, 
The place of death and sorry execution, 
Behind the ditches of the abbey here. 

This is Howe's reading, and it has kept its place in all 
editions, including this last of Mr. Collier's. 

Few readers would, on the first reading, suspect a corrup- 
tion and deterioration of Shakespeare's genuine text ; but 
in the third line " the place of death " has usurped upon 
the old reading, "the place of depth;" meaning in this 
Greek story, the Barathrum, the deep pit, into which offend- 
ers were cast. So Jonson : 

Opinion I let gross opinion sink 
As deep as Barathrum. 

Evnr Man in his Huhoub. Edit. 1601.* 

* It is necessary to specify the edition, aa the passage would be sought for 
in Tain in the other old copies of this play ; the long speech, of which these 
few words are the beginning, having been withdrawn by the author, perhaps at 
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There is good reason to think that " the melancholy vale " 
is a proper name, and that it ought therefore to be printed 
thus: The Melancholy Vale, — as indeed it is in the folios. 
Both are instances of the same mistaken principle of trans- 
lation, to which we have before had occasion to refer. 

In the same scene, Adriana says, 

Mayit please your grace, Antipholis, my baa band — 
Whom I made lord of me sod all I bad, 
At your important letters — 

where the allusion is to the custom of royal letters being 
sometimes addressed to ladies with great fortunes in behalf 
of certain persons who had the means of obtaining them : 
" Sir William Compton shewed unto me my Lord Cardinal 
wrote unto Mrs. Vernon, if she would attain the king's 
favour, to bear her good mind unto his servant Tyrwhit."* 
The second folio, and probably the first, reads " impotent," 
which is changed in the modern editions, without notice, but 
probably rightly. 

being 

hii poetical 



undrsmatic. It ought to be preserved in every edition of this poet, as it 
Clifford's, exhibiting as it does the hoe spirit in which Jonsoo entered on 
and the vigour of bis mind : 



The state of p< 



Blessed, eternal, and most true divine. Sic. 

* Lodge's Itluitralwni of Brilith Hillary, &c. Tol. i. p. !9, where, ii 
note, is a copy of one of these letters. 
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This sprightly and most entertaining comedy, which we 
cannot have the least hesitation in ascribing, in all its parts, 
to Shakespeare, was entered for publication on the Sta- 
tioners' Register in August 1600. It was printed in that 
year, and we are informed in the title-page that it had been 
" sundry times acted by the Lord Chamberlain's servants," 
that is, by the company of performers to which Shakespeare 
belonged. It does not occur in Meres' List in 1598, so 
that it may be referred, with little chance of error, to the 
year 1(300. 

In the folio it was placed between T)ie Comedy of Errors 
and Love Labours Lost, both earlier and very different com- 
positions ; a proof that there was little of system or design 
in the original arrangement. 

Where all is admirable, each in its own kind, it may seem 
superfluous to single out any thing for especial commenda- 
tion. But attention may be drawn to the address with 
which the change in Benedick and Beatrice is brought about, 
and the great difficulty overcome of uniting them without 
shocking offensively the demands of probability. But every 
part is executed with infinite skill, quite in the best manner 
of this best master. 

There is much of incident and plot of Shakespeare's own 
invention. What relates to Hero^ and her cruel treatment, 
is a tale of Bandello's; but the whole of what belongs to 
Benedick and Beatrice is without a counterpart in the Italian 
novel, and, as far as is at present known, peculiar to 
Shakespeare himself. It is only the second plot, but it is 
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so highly wrought, so admirably finished, so interesting, and 
so entertaining, that the main plot is thrown rather too 
much into the shade, and it is indisputable that when we 
hear Much Ado spoken of we think not of Claudio and Hero, 
but of Benedick and Hero's cousin Beatrice. 

While the commentators have sent us to Bandello for the 
serious and anxious incidents in the history of Hero, they 
have not even attempted to assign to any origin the share of 
the plot which belongs to Benedick and Beatrice ; nor do they 
appear to have surmised that there was any thing connected 
with this part of the play in the mind of the poet beside the 
amusement which two such characters, and the circum- 
stances in which they are placed, could not fail to occasion. 
But this in all probability was not the case. When he read 
this portion of the dialogue, 



—By mj troth, I a 



11 exceeding ill : 
a hank, a horse, or a hasbi 
—For the letter that begins them all, H 









Dr. Johnson remarks, " This is a poor jest, somewhat 
obscured, and not worth the trouble of elucidation :" and 
so it is, were there no more in it than the learned commen- 
tator perceived. But suppose H was intended to suggest to 
the intelligent, at once both ache and something else — Her- 
bert, — and we can find a reason why it should do so, — the jest 
will not be so vapid as at present it appears, or so unworthy 
the genius of Shakespeare, which never slumbered while he 
was portraying Benedick and Beatrice. 

To the multitude, however, there was probably no more 
in the expression than the poor jest which Dr. Johnson did 
not think worth the trouble of elucidation ; but to a few 
persons, who were accustomed to resort to the theatre, per- 
sonal friends of Shakespeare, for he had personal friends 
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among the young nobility of the time, its secondary mean- 
ing would be apparent, and the jest would no doubt by 
them be most highly approved and admired. That it had 
this secondary meaning, and that there is much in the play 
which is connected with this secondary meaning, is the point 
which I now propose, if not to prove, yet to make exceed- 
ingly probable. 

That individual persons were sometimes introduced upon 
the stage in those times is matter of perfect notoriety. I 
shall content myself with two testimonies. The first is that 
of Shakespeare's contemporary, Heywood, who in his Apo- 
logy for Actors, published in 1612, distinctly admits as 
abuses that had crept in which he meant not to defend, the 
inveighing against the state, the court, the law, the city, and 
"particularizing private men's humours yet alive, noblemen 
and others." The next is that of the second Villiers Duke 
of Buckingham : — 

When Shakespeare, Jonaon, Fletcher ruled the stage, 
They took 10 bold a freedom with the age, 
That (hero was scarce a knave or foal in town 
Of any note but had his picture ihown. 

This, though a late testimony, will have weight when we 
connect it with what is related of the duke in the preface to 
The Rehearsal, that " he became well acquainted, by his 
education, and conversation of the greatest persons of his 
time, with the writings of the most celebrated poets of the 
late age, namely, Shakespeare, Beaumont, and Jonson, the 
last of whom he knew personally, being thirteen years old 
when he died, as also with the famous company of actors at 
Blackfriars, whom he always admired," &c. 

It is therefore no matter of surprise if we find that the cha- 
racter of a young nobleman of those times is partially reflected 
in the character of Benedick, and that certain events in the 
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history of that young nobleman's life were the immediate 
occasion of the writing these scenes of the drama. 

Henry Herbert) the second Herbert Earl of Pembroke, 
of the new creation, married Mary Sidney, the sister of Sir 
FhUip Sidney, and also of Sir Robert Sidney, who, in the 
reign of James the First, was created Earl of Leicester. Their 
eldest son, named William, was born on the 8th of April 
1580. While liis father lived he was William Lord Her- 
bert, and on his father's death, on the 19th of January 
1600-1, he became the third Earl of Pembroke, and was 
one of the most eminent persons of the reign of James the 
First. 

Of the pursuits, character, and history of this young 
nobleman, while his father was still living, we should have 
known as little as we do of other minors of the time, but 
for a rather unusual concurrence of fortunate circumstances. 
It happened that his uncle, Sir Robert Sidney, was sent 
abroad, as Governor of Flushing. It happened also that 
Sir Robert Sidney was a person extremely desirous of infor- 
mation of all that passed at the English court, and that he 
had provided for himself a very assiduous and faithful intel- 
ligencer, in the well-known Rowland Whyte, whose gos- 
siping letters are among the pleasantest of all that have de- 
scended from those times. It has happened also that nearly 
the whole of the letters which Whyte addressed to Sir Robert 
have been preserved ; and, to complete the fortunate acci- 
dents which have concurred in opening to us an insight into 
the manner of life and history of the young Lord Herbert, 
these letters have been made public, having been printed in 
the work published in 1 746, entitled Letters and Memorials 
of the Family of Sidney. There are two bundles of them, 
one consisting of letters written in 1597, the other in the 
period hetween the 4th of August 1599 and the close of the 
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year 1600. The Much Ado, as has been already shewn, was 
entered for publication in August lfiOO. 

It is from the second of these sets of letters that the fol- 
lowing singular narrative is compiled : 

Sir Robert Sidney, it may be previously observed, used 
Rowland Whyte not merely as an intelligencer to send him the 
news of the day, but as an agent for the management of his 
affairs at home, while he was himself in an unwilling banish- 
ment: and also that he manifests throughout the correspond- 
ence the most anxious desire to know what were the pur- 
suits and what the disposition of his nephew, who, then in 
his twentieth year, was allowed to live in London by his 
father, who lay ill of the stone at Ramsbury or Wilton. 
Whyte was in the most favourable situation possible for 
gratifying him in this curiosity, living, as it seems, at Bay- 
nard's Castle, the town residence of the Herberts. His 
letters therefore are full of notices of Lord Herbert, who 
becomes, however, in a while more prominent in the cor- 
respondence, owing to a certain notable device which Whyte 
took the liberty of forming, with a view to the interest of 
his master. 

On September 8, 1599, Whyte writes from Baynard's 
Castle, that " My Lord of Pembroke is fallen sick again, I 
fear of his old disease:" and in his next letter he says, 
" Now my lord is very ill, and dangerously ill, and my Lord 
Herbert goes in post to see him ; leaving me to observe what 
suitors there might be for the many places he holds under 
her Majesty." Of these places it appears by the next letter, 
which was written from Nonsuch on the 12th, that Whyte 
thought the office of Lord President of Wales, which 
was held by the dying earl, the one which it was most 
desirable to obtain if possible for his master, who thought so 
too: and this busy agent went immediately to the Countess 
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of Warwick, Sir Robert Sidney's aunt, and she promised to 
mention Sir Robert Sidney to the Queen. The Countess, at 
the same time, suggested that it would be very expedient to 
make a friend of the Lord Admiral, that is Charles Howard, 
Earl of Nottingham, formerly Lord Howard of Effingham. 
Whyte sought out the Lord Admiral with as little delay as 
possible, who received the overture very coldly, and finally 
declined to interfere in the business. 

Whyte was not a person to be easily repulsed ; and 
his thoughts were now turned to the means of propitiating 
the Lord Admiral. Without the least reserve, or the least 
manifestation of any sense of impropriety in what he was 
doing, he writes to Sir Robert Sidney as follows : — " I am 
credibly made believe by a very wise andagrave man that at 
this instant the Lord Admiral is able to do with the Queen 
as much as my Lord of Leicester was, if he list to use his 
credit with her. I mean, as from myself, to break unto 
him the marriage of my Lord Herbert with his niece, and to 
tell him that your lordship being here, and wrought to deal 
in it, might induce both mg Lord Herbert and my lady, his 
mother, to hearken unto it. If anything advance you it must 
be thin, for I see no other way. To deal truly with your 
lordship I would leave no course untried that might raise you 
to that you are most worthy of. 1 could not presume to deal 
in a matter of this nature without first receiving your pleasure, 
but I am forced unto it, lest my Lord Admiral may be 
wrought to pass his promise for another; and if he affect 
this motion of mine, which shall come from myself, he will 
then, no doubt, both promise your return, and stop all 
men's proceedings in the other place. I will forbear to 
move it unto him till the assured news of my Lord Pem- 
broke's death be known, which as yet is uncertain." 

Here then is an affair of real life occurring at the time, in 
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which for the success of the scheme it would be necessary to 
bring a young nobleman into affection with a noble lady, 
and a lady with him, of whose inclinations nothing appears 
to have been known, and who might have been as averse 
from marriage and as little affected to each other, as were 
Benedick and Beatrice at the opening of this comedy. 

On the very day following the date of the last letter Row- 
land Whyte writes again : — " I give diligent attendance, as 
desired by your honourable nephew, the Lord Herbert, 
whom I greatly honour, because I see and know he loves 
you dearly, I received yesternight letters from him that 
my lord, his father, hath been cut, and is past all danger. 
Here had been strange and cunning courses held with him 
if his father had died, but his recovery hath put all out of 
bias. The motion I meant to make myself to the Lord 
Admiral I will now forbear, and also the other I purposed 
to offer to my Lord Treasurer to promise you the place de- 
sired : but will urge a resignation, according to our first 
intent, or to be joined in patent with him. I am glad, for 
my Lord Herbert's sake, that this qualm is past. I hope 
he will live to see his son of full years. I have done my 
Lord Herbert some agreeable service in his absence, and I 
hope on his return he will, with more life and care, under- 
take the great matter which he hath been so cold in, which 
I know he shall have good success in, being discreetly and 
warily handled." The " great matter " means no more than 
endeavouring to ingratiate himself at court. 

The idea of bringing about a marriage between Lord Her- 
bert and the niece of the Lord Admiral is not however 
abandoned: for on the 20th of September, 1599, Whyte 
writes from Penshurst, using the cypher GOO for the Lord 
Admiral and 9,000 for Lord Herbert: " I perceive that the 
Lord Admiral would be glad to have Lord Herbert match in 
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his house;" whence it is plain that some step had been 
taken. " I will, as occasion may serve, if it be moved unto 
me, advise it may be wrought by you. Touching the office 
in Wales, you had missed it if the earl had died ; it must 
be done while he lives, if it be done at all."' On the 2nd of 
October it appears that Lord Herbert was returned to town, 
and by several passages in letters of October and November 
that Whyte was frequently with the Lord Admiral, and 
also with Sir Robert Cecil, endeavouring to obtain the recall 
of Sir Robert Sidney. On the 29th of November he writes, 
" I have some cause to believe that 600 would desire to have 
him match in his house: I only answer, that a fitter instru- 
ment than yourself cannot be found out, if you may be 
brought to deal in it, which peradventure you might do if 
you were here." About this time Lord Herbert left town, 
going to his father in Wiltshire, where he remained till 
March, being prevented from returning by illness. Lord 
Effingham, the Lord Admiral's son, was for some time with 
him at Ramsbury. 

During this period the affairs of Sir Robert Sidney were 
proceeding prosperously : before the end of the year the 
Lord Admiral was brought to be willing to solicit the Queen 
to recall him, and the Earl of Pembroke, at his son's request, 
was willing to resign his place to him. 

The next reference which we find to the scheme of the 
marriage is in a letter of the 8th of March 1600: — " My 
Lord Herbert will be here upon Wednesday ; he must be the 
honourable instrument of much good to your lordship ; and 
I find your lordship will be thoroughly dealt with upon your 
return by 600, in the matter I so often mentioned to you. 
If it bring you honour, and contentment to all partiex, I 
shall think myself luijipy to have been the first motioner 
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On his return to town, Lord Herbert seems to have led a 
gay life, associating with the young nobility, and sometimes 
also with poets and players, going to court rather in obedi- 
ence to instructions than with any view of his own to ad- 
vance his interest there. On one occasion Whyte uses this 
expression, " He greatly wants advice;" again, " He is a 
gallant gentleman, and wants such a friend as you are near 
unto him." But he was by no means disposed to fix his 
affections in conformity with the ambitious projects of the 
two uncles; for on the 16th of August, which is the latest 
date on which we have any allusion to this affair, Whyte 
tells Sir Robert Sidney, " My Lord Herbert is very well. 
I now hear little of that mattex intended by 600 towards 
him; only I observe he makes very much of him, but I 
don't find any disposition at all in this gallant young lord to 
marry." 

This is all that can be collected from the letters of the 
gossipping and intriguing Rowland Whyte ; and we have 
nothing of any under-plot which may have been going on. 
That some means may have been tried is to be regarded as 
necessary for the success of the scheme ; for it would have 
been in vain for these politic heads to be laid together 
unless the young lord were brought into liking of the lady, 
and the lady into liking of my lord. It must be acknow- 
ledged that we know nothing of any particular arts which 
may have been used, or any thing of the actual state of 
mind of either Lord Herbert or the lady who was to honour 
him with her hand. All we know is, that, whatever engines 
may have been set in motion, and whatever schemes were 
devised, all ultimately failed ; the gallant young lord had no 
disposition to marry : nor was it till four or five years after 
that he yoked himself to the car of Hymen, the lady whom 
he then married not being of the house of the Lord Ad- 
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miral, but one of the three rich coheiresses of Gilbert Talbot 
Earl of Shrewsbury. 

And now the question will probably arise — What had 
Shakespeare to do with all this, and indeed how could he be- 
come acquainted with circumstances in the transactions of ■ 
these noble houses of so private and peculiar a nature as these : 
and, supposing that common rumour had brought to his 
knowledge that certain devices were used to bring about a 
union between these two noble persons, how would he dare to 
introduce upon the stage any thing that could even be con- 
strued by those who were acquainted witli the circumstances 
as being even remotely connected with them ? I answer, in 
the first place, that we have the most abundant evidence that, 
notwithstanding the great disparity of rank, Lord Herbert 
did admit the poet to a degree of intimacy, carried even to 
an extent beyond that which often exists between friends of 
equal rank. The proof lies in the volume of Shakespeare's 
Sonnets, of which lie, Lord Herbert, " Mr. W. H.," as his 
real name and rank are obscurely indicated, was the " sole 
begetter," and which wh«n rightly understood fully bear out 
the assertion of the player-editors of the folio, that the Lord 
Herbert, then addressed as Earl of Pembroke, had "pro- 
secuted the author with so much favour." 

I shall not enter here into the proof that the " Mr. W. H." 
who was the occasion of these sonnets being written, and the 
person to whom they were addressed, is Lord Herbert, deem- 
ing the point sufficiently proved by the two writers whose 
treatises are quoted at the foot of the page.* The previous 
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conjectures that the person was the poet's nephew, William 
Hart, who was a mere infant when the Sonnets were printed, 
Shakespeare's early patron, the Earl of Southampton, and 
even Queen Elizabeth, are too improbable to deserve ex- 
amination, and the sooner they are dismissed from the 
public recollection the better for the reputation of those 
who proposed them : but the point may now be considered 
as determined ; and no person will hereafter doubt that, 
however strange, in some respects, it may appear, the 
Sonnets relate to actual intercourse between Lord Herbert, 
in this the flower of his age, and William Shakespeare, and 
that they are a kind of poetical correspondence, not founded 
on circumstances merely imaginary, but arising out of 
events really occurring, and relations actually subsisting be- 
tween them. 

I was first taught this truth long before the public pro- 
mulgation of it by other persons by whom it had also been 
discovered, by my lamented friend, Mr. B. H. Bright, who 
was remarkably sagacious in the finding out the secrets of 
literary history, and intimately acquainted with the whole 
range of Elizabethan literature. Nor with him was it a 
mere barren fact that the Sonnets were addressed to Lord 
Herbert; but from this fact he had, by a comparison of 
the Sonnets with other writings of other poets, and with 
events of the time, drawn the most curious conclusions, 
unveiling circumstances in the poet's relations to other per- 
sons of the time, highly interesting in themselves, and not, 
as I believe, mere matter of speculation and probability, but 
deserving, for the most part, to be admitted into the rank of 
authentic particulars of his life. 

Now the Sonnets distinctly prove that a more than com- 
mon degree of intimacy must have subsisted between the two 
persons who arc parties to them : and, recurring to the 
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scheme of 1599 and 1600 for bringing about a marriage 
between Lord Herbert arid the niece of the Lord Admiral, 
it is an extraordinary circumstance that in the first seven- 
teen of the sonnets we should find Shakespeare engaged in 
urging this young nobleman to select some noble lady with 
whom to form a union in marriage. Whether, with Mr. 
Brown, we regard these seventeen sonnets as a continuous 
poem in the sonnet stanza, or as a series of detached sonnets, 
the import of them cannot be mistaken : we shall find the 
poet alluring Ms noble friend to enter into the married state, 
setting the advantage, propriety, and necessity of it, in such 
a variety of lights that, had we not so much reason to know 
that the Sonnets arose out of real relations, they might ap- 
pear to be but sports of the imagination, ingenious attempts 
at shewing in what variety of terms the same subject might 
be treated, and the same idea presented. 

A few passages must be quoted, that no hesitation on this 
part of the argument may mar the effect : 

From fairest creatures we desire increase, 
That thereby beauty's rose might ill 
But as the riper should by time decrease 
His tender heir might bear the memory : 
But thou, contracted to thine own bright eyes, 
Feed'st thy light's fame with self-substantial fuel, 
Making a famine where abundance lies, 
Thyself thy foe, to thy sweet self too cruel, 
Thou that art now the world's fresh oi 
And only herald to the gaudy spring 
Wiiliin thine own bud bariest thy content, 
And, tender churl, mak'st waste in niggarding. 

Again, in the third Sonnet: 

Look in thy glass, and tell the face thou riewest, 
Now ia the time that face should form another ; 
Whose fresh repair if now thou not renewest, 
Thou dost beguile the world, unbless some mother. 
For where la she so fair, whose un-ear'd womb 
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Diidaini the tillage of tbj husbandry ? 
Or who is he so fond, will be the tomb 
Of his self-love to stop posterity ? 
Thau art thy mother's glass, and slit in thee 
Calls back the lovely April of her prime i 
So thou through windows of tbiae age shalt see, 
Despite of wrinkles, this tby golden time- 
But if thou live, remembered not to be, 
Die single, and thine image dies with thee. 



Is it for fear to wet a widow'a eje, 

That thou consum'st thyself in single life? 

Ah, if tbou issueless shalt bap to die, 

The world will wail thee, like a makelesa wife ; 

The world will be thy widow, and still weep, 

That thou no form of thee hast left behind, 

When every private widow well may keep, 

By children's eyes, her husband's shape in mind. 

In the tenth the poet alludes to his friend's fixed deter- 
mination against marriage, and appeals to him by his regard to 
the fortune of his noble house : 

For thou art so possessed with murderous bate, 

That 'gainst thyself thou stick'st not to conspire I 

Seeking that beauteous roof to ruinate, 

Which to repair should be thy chief desire. 

O, change thy thought, that 1 may change my mind! 

And again, using the same argument : 

Who lets so fair house fall to decay, 
Which husbandry in honour might uphold, 
Against the stormy gusts of winter's day, 
And barren rage of death's eternal cold ? 
01 Done but unthrifta i— 

It b impossible to mistake the purport of all this, however 
extraordinary it may appear that such poems should be ad- 
dressed to a noble youth, and that while be was yet living 
they should be printed in a volume which was exposed to every 
purchaser. That volume, it may be observed, was printed in 
1609, and is dedicated to the Earl of Pembroke, under the 
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designation of " Mr. W. H.," apparently, therefore, with 
his consent and concurrence. And, comparing the fact that 
these sonnets were certainly addressed to Lord Herbert 
about the time, with the circumstance that one at least of 
his elder relations, Sir Robert Sidney, was earnestly de- 
siring that he might take to wife a certain noble lady, it 
seems to be a reasonable deduction that there is some con- 
nection between the two facts, either that Shakespeare might 
be induced by the family of the young lord thus to address 
him, or that he might, of his own accord, seeing how fair 
a prospect was opened before him of alliance with a very 
powerful house, endeavour to make him properly sensible 
of it. 

Mr. Bright, whose acquaintance with these Shakesperian 
mysteries was far more profound than any to which I can 
lay claim, was of opinion that these seventeen sonnets were 
connected with some other event in the life of Lord Her- 
bert ; but it cannot be doubted that they do correspond with 
the circumstances which we collect from the most authentic 
evidence, the letters of Whyte, and that there was no pe- 
riod of his life at which with more propriety could such a 
line as this have been addressed to him, 

Thou that art uo w the world's fresh ornament. 

Nor have we, that I know of, any such coincidence in any 
other known facts of his life, as the aversion which he ap- 
pears to have expressed to matrimony according to the re- 
lation of Rowland Whyte, and the aversion which it was 
the purpose of Shakespeare in these seventeen sonnets to 
subdue. 

We may now advance another step. Whatever means 
may have been tried by those who were bent on bringing 
about this alliance, they were, we know, without success; 
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" I don't 6nd any disposition at all in this gallant young 
lord to marry." And when the whole affair was over, and 
whatever manoeuvring might have been employed was 
become matter for mirth amongst those who were cognizant 
of it, rather than to be seriously thought of, then, as it 
seems, Shakespeare wrote this comedy, not wholly without 
the concurrence of the young lord himself, in which we have 
so amusing an exhibition of the arts and practices by which 
a young nobleman is brought into affection with a lady, his 
equal in birth, and she also with him, though at the be- 
ginning there was the most resolute determination against 
marriage on the part of both, and a particular objection to 
each other. 

It is not intended to go the length of supposing that the 
artifices used in the case of Benedick and Beatrice resemble 
in the detail any thing which the plotters of real life may 
have devised, though Whyte appears to have been a man 
far from scrupulous in the use of means to secure an im- 
portant object, and possessed of a fertile and ingenious 
brain ; still less is it intended to intimate that the real 
action is reflected as in a glass in the scenes of the play: 
what I contend for is this: that the poet was cognizant of 
the design to bring about the union of his noble friend with 
a certain noble lady, and that out of this design arose the 
second plot of this play, those characters and incidents 
which are added by the English poet to the story of Hero 
as he found it in Bandello. Shakespeare, however, makes 
the scheme successful, which is the opposite of the result of 
any such scheming in the real story. This is as if Shake- 
speare had said : — Some ingenious devices have been tried 
and failed, I will shew you how such a design might have been 
carried out to a successful issue ; and this he has done so skil- 
fully that the whole has an air of being perfectly in nature. 
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titude would see nothing in them but what appears on the 
surface ; but the young noblemen who frequented the the- 
atres could not fail to recognise their gallant companion, in 
the man " of a noble strain, of approved valour, and con- 
firmed honesty." 

There are., it is probable, other points of resemblance, more 
than must necessarily arise out of the selection of a young 
nobleman of those times for a character in a drama, and 
more than it is probable will ever be discovered ; for no one 
can read the character attentively without perceiving in it 
strokes which indicate that it was drawn after some one 
living original. Beatrice, too, knew we the lady who, 
amongst the many nieces of the Lord Admiral, was the one 
to be preferred, might be found not without some traits of 
similitude to her. 

I now leave this view of the origin of the most striking 
scenes of this comedy to the censure of the reader, and 
proceed to give some illustration of particular passages. 



He hilh eicrr month • new moix iidthii. 

This is one of the popular phrases of England to denote 
strict alliances and amities, and has survived the recollection 
of the circumstances in which the term arose. The fratrta 
conjuruti were persons linked together in small fellowships, 
perhaps not more than two, who undertook to defend and 
assist each other in a military expedition under the sanction 
of some stricter tie than that which binds the individuals 
composing a whole army to each other. They are found 
in genuine history, as well as in the romances of chivalry. 
Beatrice has an eye to the military character of Benedick 
(Lord Herbert). 
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dividuality by which he might be recognized, and so clearly 
exhibiting him that an ordinary spectator would be able to 
refer the character to its original. This singular introduc- 
tion of the letter H, here representing acke to the many, and 
Herbert to the few, is one of those marks of individuality: 
hut I proceed next to observe that there will be found cer- 
tain resemblances between the character of Benedick and 
the character of the Lord Herbert, not so striking as to be 
observed by the general, but which would serve as indica- 
tions of the individual to those by whom Lord Herbert was 
intimately known. 

Benedick is the representative of a gallant young English 
nobleman in the general features of the character; Benedick 
is resolute against matrimony, and we have seen that this 
was the state of mind of Lord Herbert. Benedick is 
rallied for his attempts in verse, and my Lord Herbert was 
a writer of songs, some of wliich are to be found in the 
music-books of the time, and were afterwards collected in 
a small volume. Benedick sings and dances, and our most 
valuable friend, Rowland Whyte, writes thus in October, 
1600 — " My Lord Herbert is practising at Greenwich; 
he leaps, he dances, he sings, he gives counter-buffs, he 
makes the horse run with more speed." Beatrice jokes on the 
military ardour of Benedick, '-' I pray you, is Signior Mon- 
tanto returned from the wars?" — "How many hath he 
killed and eaten ?" And Whyte says of Lord Herbert, that 
he " means to follow the camp," and again " he hath been 
away from court these seven days in London, swaggering it 
among the men of war, and viewing the manner of the 
musters." And again, in October, ltiOO, " My Lord Her- 
bert will be all the next week at Greenwich to practise 
at tilt" 

These signs would he vocal to the intelligent. The mul- 
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titude would see nothing in them but what appears on the 
surface ; but the young noblemen who frequented the the- 
atres could not fail to recognise their gallant companion, in 
the man " of a noble strain, of approved valour, and con- 
firmed honesty." 

There are, it is probable, other points of resemblance, more 
than must necessarily arise out of the selection of a young 
nobleman of those times for a character in a drama, and 
more than it is probable wiU ever be discovered ; for no one 
can read the character attentively without perceiving in it 
strokes which indicate that it was drawn after some one 
living original. Beatrice, too, knew we the lady who, 
amongst the many nieces of the Lord Admiral, was the one 
to be preferred, might be found not without some traits of 
similitude to her. 

I now leave this view of the origin of the most striking 
scenes of this comedy to the censure of the reader, and 
proceed to give some illustration of particular passages. 
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strict alliances and amities, and has survived the recollection 
of the circumstances in which the term arose. The fratres 
conjurati were persons linked together in small fellowships, 
perhaps not more than two, who undertook to defend and 
assist each other in a military expedition under the sanction 
of some stricter tie than that which binds the individuals 
composing a whole army to each other. They are found 
in genuine history, as well as in the romances of chivalry. 
Beatrice has an eye to the military character of Benedick 
(Lord Herbert). 
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If I do, hang me in a bottle like a cat, and ilioot it mr, and be that hita 
me, let him be clapped on the shoulder, and called Adah. 

It is to be regretted that the books we have respecting 
archery, afford no certain illustration of this phrase : but that 
Theobald, who is followed in this by Steevens and Bishop 
Percy, is right in supposing that there is an allusion to 
Adam Bell, one of the outlaws and archers who figure in 
the popular minstrelsy of England, appears from the men- 
tion immediately before of the " ballad -maker's pen." 
Shakespeare has many allusions to the ballad-poetry of 
England, and has preserved stanzas of songs, of which no 
entire copy is known. There is an excellent old ballad on 
this Adam Bell, who is a genuine personage of history, which 
is printed by Percy. 

The scene of Adam Bell's exploits was the forest of 
Inglewood, not far from Carlisle. Steevens says, " At 
what time he lived does not appear;" and Ritson, in his 
Anttent Popular Poetry, " As there is no Other memorial of 
this celebrated archer than this legend, any inquiry as to 
the time or reality of his existence must be little else than 
the sport of imagination." But I have had the good 
fortune to recover from a very authentic source of informa- 
tion some particulars of this hero of our popular minstrelsy, 
which shew distinctly the time at which he lived, and con- 
sequently fix a period before which the earliest ballad of 
which he is the subject cannot have been written, and which 
must also for ever prevent the ballad from being thrown 
into the class of those which are mere sports of imagination, 
or from being supposed, in these times when every thing 
that is good in England must be represented as brought 
from abroad, to be of foreign and not of native origin. 

King Henry the Fourth, by letters, enrolled in the Ex- 
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chequer, in Trinity Term, in the seventh year of his reign, 
and bearing date the Mth day of April, granted to one Adam 
Bell an annuity of 41. 10s., issuing out of the fee-farm of 
Clipston, in the forest of Sherwood, together with the 
profits and advantages of the vesture and herbage of the 
garden called the Halgarth, in which the manor-house of 
Clipston is situated. 

Now, as Sherwood is noted for its connection with ar- 
chery and may he regarded also as the patria of much of 
the ballad poetry of England, and the name Adam Bell is a 
peculiar one, this might be almost of itself sufficient to shew 
that the ballad had a foundation in veritable history. But 
we further find that this Adam Bell violated his allegiance, 
by adhering to the Scots, the king's enemies ; whereupon 
this grant was virtually resumed, and the sheriff of Not- 
tinghamshire accounted for the rents which would have 
been his. In the third year of King Henry the Fifth the 
account was rendered by Thomas Hercy, and in the fourth 
year by Simon Leak. The mention of his adhesion to the 
Scots leads us to the Scottish border, and will not leave a 
doubt in the mind of the most sceptical that we have here 
one of the persons, some of whose deeds (with some poetical 
licence perhaps) arc come down to us in the words of one of 
our popular ballads. 



The question upon this passage has been whether there 
was in the time of Shakespeare a hook known by the title 
of The Hundred Merry Tales, or whether it was not a de- 
scription given of a book with some other title. It is now- 
set at rest by the discovery which was made some years ago 
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by the late Mr. Conybeare of a fragment of a work which 
bore that title printed by Rastall. (Boswell's Matone, vii. 166.) 
A book, however, with that title, is too frequently spoken of 
by writers contemporary with Shakespeare to have rendered 
it necessary to go to Boccace or the Cent Nouvelles Nouvellei, 
when the phrase required rather some ordinary popular jest- 
book, well known to an English audience. 

A book so entitled is named by Laneham and by Gabriel 
Harvey. It occurs again in an enumeration of books form- 
ing the reading of the common people, with Huon of Bour- 
deaux, Jack Drum, and many others, in Taylor's Introduction 
to his Sir Gregory Nonsense, Works, 1630, p. 150. And 
again, in 1584, in the Epistle Dedicatory before Dr. Meredith 
Han titer's Translation of Eusebius, Socrates, and Evagrius. 
This passage is curious, and I know nut that it has ever been 
cited in illustration of this subject, or as a contribution to the 
chapter in a work on English bterature, which shall treat of 
that curious and, in some points of view, important subject, 
the books prepared in different ages for the amusement or 
the instruction of the less learned portions of society. 

Many now a days had rather read; [lie Diall of Princes, where there is much 
good matter -, the Monhe of Bury, full of good stories ; the tafci of Chaucer: 
where there 11 excellent wit, great reading, and good decorum observed ; the 

life i li .■!■<•■■ ■• AuretiuM, where there ore many good v-.ll precepts ; the fa- 

mitinr Bud golden epittln of Aulhnnie Gwevaira, where there is both golden 
wit and good penning ; the stories of king Arthur < the monstrous fables of 
Garagaulua: the pailaee ofpUaeiirf, though there follow never so much dis- 
pleasure after; Reinard the foi: Revia of Hampton; the hundred nterrie 
tain, , Sioggm : Forlunatiit ■ witb many other infortunate treatises and amo- 
rous toyes, written in English, Latin, French, Italian, Spanish; but as for 
books of divinitie, to edifie the souie and initruct the inward man, it is the 
least part of their care, nay, they will flatly answer, it belongeth not to their 
calling to occupie their heads with any such kind of matters. It ia to be 
wished, if not all, at least wise that tome part of the time that is spent in 
reading of such bookes (although many of them contain notable matter) were 
bestowed in reading of Holy Scripture, or other inch writings as dispose the 
minde to spirituall contemplation. 
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More than half a century before this time we have another 
enumeration of books which then furnished much of the po- 
pular reading of the English nation from Ludovicus Vives, 
who, in his work on The Instruction of a Christian Woman, 
addressed to Queen Katharine of Arragon, has a chapter on 
the books to be read, in which he recommends the Scrip- 
tures, the Fathers, Plato and Seneca, in the place of the 
popular books of his own country, Spain, Antadis, Ftorisande, 
Tirante, 7'ristane, and Celestina ; those of France, Lancelot 
du Lake, Paris and Vienna, Ponthus and Sidonia, and Melo- 
sine ; those of Flanders, Ftori and IVltUe Flower, Leotiel and 
Canamour, Curisi and Florel, Piramua and Thisbe ; and those 
of England, Parthenope, Genarides, Hippomedon, William and 
Melyour, Libius and Arthur, Guy, Bevis, and, he adds, " many 
others ;" together with some translated out of Latin, as the 
unsavoury conceits of Poggius and .(Eneas Silvius, Euralus 
and Lucre tia. 

Shakespeare no doubt knew The Hundred Merry Tale* 
well, and was familiar with a popular literature of England 
of which fragments only have descended to our times. 

Vives' work was translated by Richard Hyrde, and pub- 
lished in English in 1592. 

II. 1. BlAT«IC«. 

Thus ecus cTtry one to the world but I, and I am sun-bubned. 
It is melancholy to see such a man as Dr. Johnson pro- 
posing that we should read " Thus goes every one to the 
wood, but I," when there are few phrases which are more 
decidedly unsophisticated English than going to the world, 
tying oneself to the world, to express entering on the cares 
and duties of the married life, just as the nun betaking her- 
self to the cloister is said to forsake the world. But the phrase 
I am sun-burned requires more explanation, and I shall ex- 
amine it at some length. 
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The only note upon it in the Variorum is one by Stecvens, 
who says it means " I have lost my beauty, and am conse- 
quently no longer such an object as can tempt a man to 
marry." Mr, Collier explains it, " her beauty is damaged." 
But it does not appear that Beatrice had at any period so mean 
an opinion of her personal merits as to utter such a sentiment 
even to herself, and it is certain that she is not accustomed to 
speak in so pointless a manner. We have a right to expect 
that there shall be a just antithesis between the members of 
this sentence ; and so there is when it is rightly understood, 
but not according to the present explication of it. 

"To be in the sun," " to be in the warm sun," "to be 
sun-bumed," were phrases not uncommon in the time of 
Shakespeare, and for a century later, to express the state of 
being without family connections, destitute of the comforts 
of domestic life. "To go to the world" was to be settled 
in a family ; " to be sun-burned " was to remain sole, or, as 
the lively Beatrice further pleases to express herself, "to sit 
in a comer and cry heigh ho for a husband !" 

There is an English proverb found in all the collections, 
" Out of God's blessing into the -warm sun," where the latter 
clause expresses, it is evident, something to be deprecated, 
and particularly that of which I have spoken. 

Thus Wither, when he delivers that pleasing account of 
his early life and studies, and speaks of having left his 
family in Hampshire and gone alone to London, says, 

What do I mean to run 
Out of God't blaring thus into tht run .' 
What comfort or what goodneaa here can I 
Expect among these Anthropophagi ? 

Abuses Strip? and Whipt, 

But the writings of Shakespeare himself may be quoted 
to shew the way in which the proverb was applied and under- 

s 2 
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i turned out of house and home 



stood. When King Lear 
Kent says to him, 

Good King, thou must approve the common in, 

Thou out of heave*'* benediction cant'il 

7b the warm tun. Act ii. Be. S. 

And this seems to suggest the proper explanation of the 
passage in Hamlet, where, when the King asks 

And now my cousin Hamlet and my son, 
How i> it that the clouds still hang on you ? 

Hamlet replies — 

Not to, my Lord, I am too much F IK run. Act i. Sc. .'. 

I have lost father and mother : you heap upon me the 
terms " cousin " and " son," but I find myself forlorn, with 
none of the comforts remaining which arise out of the chari- 
ties of kindred. 

Thus it is, I conceive, that Beatrice, when the sense of 
loneliness was brought home to her by the approaching 
nuptials of her cousin, says that she is " sun-burned." 

But if I am right in a conjecture concerning the origin of 
this proverb, and the phrases connected with it, there was a 
closer application in the expression " I am sun-burned " to 
the situation of Beatrice. My conjecture is, that at first it 
denoted the absence of family endearments in a more parti- 
cular and confined application, and that in time it expanded 
so as to comprehend any and every kind of loneliness in 
respect of kindred. The state I mean is that of being 
without children. 

It can hardly be supposed that in a northern latitude the 
being in the »un, or even the being in a warm or burning sun, 
would pass into current use among the people, associated 
with ideas of discomfort and destitution, unless there was 
some peculiar reason for it. The language of our own, and 
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of all northern nations, is formed upon a principle opposite to 
this : with warmth we associate ideas of comfort and protec- 
tion, while cold is associated with the sufferings and the indi- 
gencies of life. Whence, then, arose this phrase, in which 
the connected ideas are inverted ? I explain it thus : —the 
one hundred and twenty-first psalm, in which, in the Old 
English version, is found the passage, "So that the sun shall 
not burn thee by day, nor the moon by night," is found in 
the earlier Rituals of the Church as part of the office for 
the Churching of Women, so that the matron surrounded 
by her husband and children was one who had received the 
benediction that the sun should not burn her, while the un- 
married woman, who had received no such benediction, 
came to be spoken of by those who allowed themselves in 
such jocular expressions, as one " still left exposed to the 
burning of the sun," or, as Beatrice says, " sun -burned." 

Such light, if not profane, allusions to any religious service 
are not, however, to be assumed without some kind of evi- 
dence, and I shall extend this note in order to shew that this 
is not a mere conjecture, but that there were actually certain 
ludicrqus associations with this part of the Ritual. That our 
ancestors did allow themselves in such kind of familiar ap- 
plications of passages in the public services of the Church, 
we may learn from Tyndal's Obedience of a Christain Man, 
1536, p. 107, where we find that the office of baptism was 
called familiarly " volowing," from the frequent occurrence 
in it of the word volo, and it ia even now not unusual to 
speak of children as " olive branches," a phrase which has 
an origin precisely similar to that which belongs to sun- 
burned. And that something which was offensive to the 
serious and pious had gathered about this particular phrase 
appears from one of the Puritan objections to the service-book 
being " The Churching of Wwuen, with the I'na/m that the 
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Sun and Moon shall not burn them." * When tlie translation 
of the Scriptures was revised in the reign of James the First 
the verse was altered thus : " The sun shall not smite thee by 
day, nor the moon by night," probably on account of these 
ludicrous associations; but on the last revision of the Li- 
turgy this Psalm was left out of the service altogether, and 
another substituted in its place, Bishop Sparrow, in his 
Rationale on the Common Prayer, p. 230, pointing to this 
verse as having been the reason of the change. 

There is a canzonet in Hcrrick's Hesperidvs, entitled The 
Old {Vires' Prayer, in which we have an allusion to this 
Psalm and the sun-burning clause of it which is far too 
familiar : 



Holy Rood, come forth and shield 

Ua i> tli' city and the field i 

Safely guide ni, now and aye. 

From the blait thai Junta by day . 

And those sounds that ui affright 

In the dead of dampish night. 

Drive all hurt I'ut fiends us fro 

By the time the cocks first crow. Ed. 1B23, vol. i 






i. p. 349. 

This is offered in elucidation of a phrase which, so far 
from having a basis in nature and experience, is so directly 
opposed to them that we are driven to seek for such an ar- 
bitrary association as this. According to my view of it, in 
its first and original use it denoted the state of being un- 
married, or at least without children : this is the sense in 
which Beatrice uses it. It then expanded so as to include 
the state of those who were without family connections of 
any kind: in this sense it is used by Hamlet. It expanded 
still wider, and included the state of those who have no home : 
in this sense it is used by Kent. And it seems to have ex- 



* See for this Brand's Obnervatitt 
4to. 1613, ml. U. p. IS i * work of 



■ on Popular dntiqmtiri, Ellis's edition, 
ifiuite research and great value. 
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panded wider still, and to have been sometimes used for any 
species of destitution or distress or evil. Thus Wilson, in 
his Arte of Rhetoric, 4to. 1585 : 

Undoubtedly Cbe lawyer never dyeth ■ beggar ; and no niarvnlle. For an 
hundred begger for him, and make away all that they have, to gel that of him, 
tbe which tbe oftener he beitoweth the more still he gelteth. So that he gaineth 
always, as wel by increase of learning as by storing his purse with money ; 
whereas tbe other get o trarm fun oftentimes, and a flap with a foxtail for all 
that ever they have spent. And why would they? Tush t if it were to do 
againe they would do it: therefore the lawyer can never want living till the 
earth want men, and all be void." p. 3B. 

In any future edition of this play Beatrice will, we may 
hope, not be found disparaging her own personal cliarms. 
In brief, stripped of its popular phrase, what she says is this : 
" Thus every one finds her mate, and I am left in the world 
a solitary woman." 



Antic was used in a variety of senses, but here it means 
a grotesque and distorted figure, such as were sometimes 
drawn in black on the white walls of country churches. 
The satirical spirit of Beatrice is not satisfied with the com- 
parison of dark-complexioned men to figures such as these: 
Nature, drawing them, erred in her design, and produced an 
antic all blotted and blurred. 



Get you 



ome of this distilled Carduus Benedictus, and l 
is the only thing for a qualm. 



The quotation in the notes respecting the Carduus Bene- 
dictus does not shew all the aptness of its Introduction in 
this place : " Lay it to your heart," says Margaret. Now 
"the Carduus Benedictus, or the Blessed Thistle," says 
Parkinson, " is much used in the time of any infection or 
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plague, as also to expel any evil symptom from the heart 
at all other times." (Paradisits Terrestris, 1629, p. 471.) 
"About the beginning of the year 152/ Luther fell suddenly 
sick of a congealing of blood about his heart, which almost 
killed him ; but by the drinking of the water of Carduus Be- 
nedictus, whose virtues then were not so commonly known, 
he was perfectly helped." {Abel Redtvivus, 4to. 1651, p. 44.) 
The scientific name was the Atractylis Hirsuta, and the 
French called it Chardon Benoit. The quotation from Logan 
shews that when he wrote, 1595, its virtues were then but 
lately become known in England, so that in 1GOO we may 
suppose that it was in the height of its fashion. Googe, in 
his Whole Art of Husbandry, p. 1 80 h , speaks of its virtues, 
and much may be seen respecting it in The Marrow of Sur- 
gery, 4th edit. 1685, p. 272, by James Cooke, the same 
person who published the volume of medical cases from the 
papers of Dr. John Hall, Shakespeare's son-in-law. 

IV. 1. Bkseoick. 
How now! Interjections I Why then some be of toughing, u Ha, ha, he! 

Shakespeare bad been anticipated in this ludicrous mode 
of applying the language of the Grammar. It occurs in 
Lyly's Endymion, where Sir Tophes says " An interjection ! 
whereof some are of mourning, as eho ! vah !" 



And on your family's old 
Hang mournful epitaphs. 

Everything is admirable about this comedy. There is fine 
poetry in the scenes which serve as a repose after the excite- 
ment of the sprightly dialogues in which Beatrice and Benedick 
are the chief speakers. It appears that the great families in 
Italy had each its monument, not as in England, each 
principal individual of a family having a monument to him- 
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self. Thus there is the Scaliger monument at Verona ; and 
the tomb of the Capulets in Romeo and Juliet seems to be a 
vault and monument for the whole race. It was the practice 
in England in Shakespeare's time, when we had more ro- 
mantic customs than the English national character now 
tolerates, to hang copies of verses on the monuments of the 
dead, and to pin them to the cloth of the herses which were 
raised over the place where the body lay, and continued for 
twelve months. The often-quoted lines — 

Underneath this sable herse, &c. 

were written to be so hung, a beautiful tribute to the memory 
of the mother of Lord Herbert, of which we know not with 
any certainty the author. 

IV. 1. Friar. 

And doubt not but success 
Will fashion the event in better shape 
Than I can lay it down in likelihood. 

Success is here used in a very unusual sense, that which is 
to come after, without regard to its character, whether for- 
tunate or the contrary. 



LOVE LABOURS LOST. 

It has escaped the notice of all the commentators and 
editors, old, middle, and new, that the story of this play is 
made to arise out of an event in the genuine history of the 
relations between the kings of France and Navarre. 

The following passage will be found in the Chronicles of 
Monstrelet : 

Charles King of Navarre came to Paris to wait on the King. He negotiated 
10 success fully with the King and Privy Council that he obtained a gift of the 
castle of Nemours, with some of its dependent castle-wicks, which territory was 
made a duchy. He instantly did homage for it, and at the same time surren- 
dered to the King the castle of Cherburgh, the county of Evreui, and all other 
lurrJ.-Jiiim lie possessed within the kingdom of France, renouncing all claims or 
profits in them to the King and to his successors, on condition that with the 
duchy of Nemours the King of France engaged to nay him two hundred thou- 
sand gold crowns of the coin of the King our Lord.* 

The contract about the two hundred thousand crowns forms 
the link by which the story of this drama is connected with 
a real historical transaction. The poet, or the inventor of the 
story, whom the poet follows, represents Ferdinand, who is 
become King of Navarre by the death of Charles, who is 
called his father, which is at variance with history, challeng- 
ing the payment of one half of this sum, and insinuating 
even (hut the passage is a little obscure) that no part of 
the two hundred thousand crowns had been paid. 



Madam, your fathi 
The payment of a 
Being but the one bidf of 
Disbursed by my father in 
But say that he or we (as 



■e,l tl 



Received that si 



l| yet 



* The CAroniclei 0/ Kngtitrraud dt Momtreltt, tfc. translated by Thomas 
Johncs, Esquire, evo. 1810, vol. i. p. In-. 
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The claim is disputed on the part of France : 

Buyet, yon can produce acquit taucea 
For auch n sum from special officers 
Of Charles his father.— Act ii. sc. 1. 

and it is for the purpose of settling this disputed account 
that the Princess of France goes in embassy to the court of 
Navarre, whence arise all the pleasant embarrassments of 
the principal portion of the whole plot. 

Whether such disputes did really occur, and whether 
there was ever any embassy either by a Princess (which is 
not likely to have been the case), or by any other person, for 
the purpose of composing them, is wholly immaterial ; for 
suppose that the embassy was a part of genuine history, we 
soon drop all that is historical, and enter on what is only an 
agreeable fiction. It is sufficient to shew that the link exists ; 
that, unlike in this to most of the romantic dramas, there is 
a little germ of historic truth in Love Labovrs Lost, just as 
there is in Love Labovrs Won or The Tempest, marking them 
as twin plays, whose originals are to be sought in one and the 
same volume; a book of romances, in which the stories are 
slightly connected with the real facts and personages of his- 
tory. 

The King of Navarre, to whom the King of France under- 
took to pay the two hundred thousand crowns, died in 1425, 
and, as the action of the play took place not long after, the 
time of it may be fixed to the year 1427, or very near that 
period. 

And this leads to the remark that a proper decorum is 
kept in the names which are given to the principal characters 
in the play- They are those of persons or families who at 
that particular period were celebrated in French history, and 
it seems even that whoever devised the story, and gave these 
names to persons who appear in it, had looked i n the Chronicles 
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of Monst relet. Thus the lord of Longueval, Longavil, is 
named by that Chronicler as a French nobleman who was 
active against the English during the regency of the Duke 
of Bedford. John de Beavraine also occurs, whose name 
we have in the Berowne of the play, which did not become 
Biron, as we now have it, till the appearance of the second 
folio in 1632. Dnmain may seem to be modelled on Dunois, 
and Boyet on Boys, both eminent names in the history of the 
French wars of that age. Perigorl and Alenfon of course are 
well-known titles, and, though Jacques Falconbridge has an 
English air, there was a French Count de Fauquenburgh who 
was slain at Agincourt, Whether this propriety was Shake- 
speare's own, or he took the names as he found them, must 
remain undetermined till the happy day when the volume 
which contains the original stories on which he wrought in 
this play and in The Tempest shall be brought forth from its 
hiding-place. 

The name of this play has been variously represented by 
the original editors and by those of later date; nor are the 
variations immaterial, since there is a different meaning in 
every one of the various forms in which we find it. In the 
title-page of the first quarto it is Loues Labors lost, while in 
the running-title it is Loues Labor's losl. The latter of these 
is the title in both the folios. Meres gives it Love laboura 
lost, and this, which approaches very near to the title in 
front of the first quarto, is probably that by which the 
author intended it should be called. And this for several 
reasons; first, it has the true Shakesperian flow, running 
trippingly on the tongue, as all his titles do. Secondly, it 
suits better than any other the point in the drama to which, 
however we read it, the title must he supposed to refer: 

I Ih.uik you, gracioat Iiinli, 
For ill your fair end-eacouri. — Act v. k. I. 
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that is, the efforts which the King and the three gay bachelors 
had made to entertain the Princess and her ladies, which were 
all frustrated, lost, by the unexpected intelligence of the death 
of the Princess's father. And, finally, the title in this simplest 
form alone admits of having as its counterpart the title given 
to another play, Love Labours fVon. Of all the forms the 
halting title Love's Labour's Lost, adopted by Mr. Malone, 
Mr. Collier, and others, is the worst. 

Perhaps the most perfect form in which the title could 
be exhibited would be by the introduction of an hyphen, 
Love-Labours Lost. 

We may assume with confidence that Love Labours Lost 
preceded Love Labours Won ; wherefore, if the reasoning in 
the remarks on The Tempest leads to a just conclusion, this 
play was written before 1596. Indeed, it has many marks 
of being an early work, before the great poet had taken his 
own standing, and framed his romantic dramas in the style 
of which The Tempest, The Merchant of Venice, and As You 
Like It, arc such exquisite specimens. The first known date 
respecting it is that it was performed before Queen Eliza- 
beth, with some omissions we may hope, at Christmas 159?. 

It appears to have been the frequent practice of Shake- 
speare in the preparation of the romantic dramas, while he 
took a story from some printed book for the main plot, to 
introduce an underplot which was wholly of his own inven- 
tion. In the Much Ado all respecting Benedick and Beatrice 
is his; in 77ie Tempest Stephana and Trinculo are doubtless 
his own ; and in As You Like It Touchstone and Audrey ; and 
in the play before us, in Holofernes, Nathaniel, Moth, Costard, 
Dull, and Jaquenetta, we have a group of very entertaining 
persons, to whom suitable action is assigned, of whom it will 
hardly be doubted that they are the pure creation of the mind 
of Shakespeare. They are too English to be found in any 
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foreign romance. It is perhaps the greatest defect in the 
structure of the play that they are not more intimately con- 
nected with the more important business of the piece. It 
is also, when speaking of the defects, (as those must who 
desire the expression of their devotion to be regarded as 
sincere and discriminated,) a very serious disappointment to 
find that there is no fulfilment of the promise given near the 
beginning of the play, in the following lines : 

This child of fancy that Armado bight, 
For interim to our studies, iball relate 

Here is a beautiful promise, but where is the fulfilment 
of it f The words fill the mind with images of chivalry, the 
fields of ltoncesvalles and Fontarrabia, peculiarly appropriate 
in a story of Navarre. Bishop Warburton, who in due time 
will recover his station as one of the most sagacious, as well 
as most profoundly learned, of the critics who have employed 
themselves on these writings, seems to have explained rightly 
the last clause " lost in the world's debate " by referring it 
to the contest between the Christians and the Saracens, the 
great " debate " of the civilized world. Modern editors leave 
this really difficult or uncertain expression, without affording 
any assistance to readers, many of whom must here want 
it, if they desire to understand as well as read. Even the 
few words of Warburton are not preserved. 

The non-fulfilment of the expectation which these words 
raise is one proof that in this play Shakespeare was working 
on a story formed for him, n ot inventing one for himself ; and 
this is further proved, so that there can be no doubt in the 
world about it, by the long speech of Ferdinand, in which the 
poet endeavours to express in verse what is more befitting for 
prose — the intractable matter of a money account. 
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Holofernes is the pedantic schoolmaster. We have had 
a similar character before : it is a great favourite of the 
Italian dramatists, from whom it was probably borrowed; 
butin Holofernes there is this peculiarity, that, besides being 
learned in the ancient languages, he is master of the modern 
languages also. He is represented as being very affected, 
both in his mode of speaking and in what he says, and 
altogether it has been thought, and the opinion has been 
maintained by no less celebrated critics than Warburton 
and Parmer, that he is the representative of the great school- 
master of the time for the modern languages, John Florio, 
the translator of Montaigne. Florio has undoubtedly many 
expressions in his Prefaces and Dedications, in which he 
speaks in his own person, that are open to ridicule, or, to 
speak more plainly, that are eminently ridiculous; but it 
seems only justice to a man to whom the English nation are 
greatly indebted for fostering a taste for the language and 
literature of countries that were in advance of ourselves, to 
observe that, so far as light can be obtained into the character 
of Florio, if he is shadowed forth in Holofernes, or even if 
the character which Holofernes gives of Armado* when 
united with that of Holofernes himself be intended to re- 
present Florio, it must be regarded as an extravagant carica- 
ture. 

I will place at the end of the remarks on this play some 
account of Florio, including some particulars not hitherto 
pubtished, which may assist the reader in forming an opi- 
nion on this very doubtful question. That Shakespeare 
introduced a person who was living at the time in the pay 

* " Hia humour U lofty, his discourse peremptory, his tongue filed, his eye 
ambitious, his gait majestical, and his general behaviour vain, ridiculous, and 
thrasonical, lie is tog picked, too sprucr, too nffected, too odd, as it were too 
peregrinate, as I may call it. He drawetli out the thread of hia verbosity finer 
than the staple of his argument." Act v. Sc. 1. 
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and patronage of the Earl of Southampton in any spirit of 
contempt, or for the purpose of exposing him to the laughter 
of a company of barren spectators, is not probable. 

If I were disposed to defend the position taken by the two 
eminent critics just mentioned, 1 should press into the service 
a passage in the second scene of the first Act, regarding IIo- 
lofernes and Armado as being jointly John Florio : 



Jaou^ 



ita.— Lord 1 how wise jou sj 
-I will tell thee wonders. 
ita.— With tkatface. 



It may be that the last words of Jaquenetta are, as Steevens 
says they are, but a cant phrase ; but it may be remembered 
that in the passage quoted in the remarks on The Tempest 
from the Essays of Sir William Cornwallis there is an allusion 
to something that was peculiar in the personal appearance of 
Florio, "a fellow less beholding to nature for his fortune 
than wit, yet lesstrr for his face than his fortune. The truth 
is, he looks more like a good fellow than a wise man ; and yet 
he is wise beyond either his fortune or education."* 



* There is an engraved portrait by Hole of Florio in 
his Italian Dictionary, aa a dictionary n work of great me 
jn remarkable English words and phrases, and a very cur 
ledge. It represents him in his fifty-eigblh year, and we 
which can be supposed to justify the remark of Con 
painting of him, suppos< 



he second edition of 
it, but abounding alio 
hi- middle-age know- 
pcrccive nothing in it 
wallis. There ni « 
3 be by Daniel Mytcns, in the possession of the 
Dorset family! hot it haa been lost, or perhaps regarded as representing some 
one else, no auch portrait being men tioned in any modern list of their painting*. 
Yet that Ibey had once such a portra.it appears from the Common. PI ace Book of 
Charles Earl of Dorset, the patron of Dryden, now among the Hnrleiao Mo- 
nnscripU (No. 4G36 ) " Tia thouglit Michens, painter to King James, drew 
the picture of Florio which we have." 

This Manuscript, which contains much of the private thoughts of the Earl of 
Dorset, as well aa many passages extracted by him frum the authors whom he 
read, has attracted no attention, pcrLapa on account of its standing in the Ca- 
talogue without any intimation of the eminent person whose book it was. A 
few of the observations contained in it follow : 
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Florio was of Italian extraction, and we have another 
Italian, a man well known in London, alluded to by the name 
lie was usually called, in this play — Munarcho. The com- 
mentators have left unnoticed a passage in a contemporary 
writer which appears to give a clearer idea of this person 
than the passages which they have produced. It occurs in 

" None eTcr made this saying of Cicero's good io well as Shakeipear, that 
Ingenii banitai tirpe imitator doetrinam. Cic. 1. 3 ad llur." 

11 If the people will have liberty of conscience (as do doubt they ought to 
have), then, in consideration of the bloody effect! which divert) ty of opinion 
has produced, the people must be contented that at their charge tuch a force be 
main mined that may keep them quiet whose active spirit! may make them dan- 
gerous to the public.'' 

" Sir Henry Herbert, in a trial he had with my father to prove the antiquity 
of the Master of Revels' office, produced a very old man, who deposed that a 
long time since a small company of players represented a eobler and hia 
daughter upon the stage. The eobler complained in the Star Chamber; the 
Master of the Revels for licensing this viae lined and put out of his office, and 
the players whipped." 

" We are seldom improved by occasional writings, for interest or faction do so 
byas the authors that we cannot believe them, even in what appears moat near 
Ihe truth." 

" All great men love the virtues in others which they possess tbemselvei : tbe 
truly valiant love the brave. 'Tis the pretender that is detracting and envious." 

" Pastor Fido, which the Italians give as their most perfect piece of drama, 
is full of persons." 

" I have heard Mr. Powle say that Sir John Holborn penned the declaration 
of 12 Aug. '42. It is penned with the greatest judgment, art, and strength of 
reason, and with the most moderation of any set out in those times, confusing 
what was really amiss in the former managing the Government." 

" Player* foi their insolent behaviour banished Italy by Tiberius. Tac. iv. 
p. IIS." 

In one place the Earl quotes, as if he wau struck with its sense or beauty, the 
following lines from Jonson's Srfanut: 

" The way to put 
A Prince in blood is to present the shapes 
Of dangers greater than they are (like late 
Or early shadows), and sometimes to feign 
Where there arc none, only to make him fear I 
Ills fears will make him cruel." 
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The Discovery of Witchcraft by Reginald Scot, a book very 
seasonably published, and of most admirable sense: — "Thra- 
sibulus, otherwise called Thrasillus, being sore oppressed 
with this melancholic humour, imagined that all the ships 
which arrived at Port Pirteus were bis, insomuch as he would 
number them, and command the mariners to launch, &c, 
triumphing at their safe returns, and mourning for their mis- 
fortunes. The Italian whom we called here in England the 
Monarch, was possessed with the like spirit or conceit," 
Book III. ch. 9. 

The mind of Shakespeare, when he was engaged on this 
play, was full of recollections of schools and school -keeping. 
He talks of a " text B. ;" and to this is to be referred the 
" Honorificabiiitudinitatibus " of Costard. This Dr. John- 
son calls a word, and says that " it is the longest word 
known." This is a very extraordinary hallucination of a 
mind so accustomed to definition as his was, and so apt to 
form definitions eminently just and proper. Word, when 
properly understood, belongs only to a combination of 
letters that is significative; but this is a mere arbitrary and 
unmeaning combination of syllables, and devised merely to 
serve as an exercise in penmanship, a schoolmaster's copy 
for persons learning to write. It is of some antiquity. I 
have seen it on an Exchequer record, apparently in a hand 
of the reign of Henry the Sixth ; and it may be seen, with 
some additional syllables, scribbled on one of the leaves of 
a manuscript in the Harleian Library, No. 6,113. It is 
even still in use. When the custom of using superlatives 
in the style of very eminent persons, or in speaking of them, 
was introduced into England, there were words in use 
almost vying with this combination of syllables, which, thus 
embalmed in Shakespeare, will never perish. Thus, the 
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Countess of Richmond was irmgnissimum et honorabilissi- 
mam personam i* and to Wolsey one writes as honorificentis- 
simo domino Thomte Lincoln, prasuli. In the styles of our 
kings and the younger branches of the royal family these 
superlatives appear to have been first used in the reign of 
King Henry the Fourth. Illustris, while living, and bona 
memorvE, when dead, was the more modest style of our 
earlier princes. 

Amongst the many allusions, real or supposed, in this 
play, to the events and persona of the time, may be noticed 
the mention of the Dancing Horse, exhibited by a person 
named Banks. Quite enough has been done for the illus- 
tration of this subject : and I shall content myself with re- 
ferring, without quoting, to two other nearly contemporary no- 
tices, to be found in the Epigrams of Sir John Harington,f 
and in Sandys' Travels, where it is said that the people 
of Egypt had the art of teaching asses to do more extraor- 
dinary things than any performed by Banks's horse.} 

We proceed to remark on a few particular passages. 

I. 1. King. 
Our court shall be a little Ac a dim k. 

This was no affected word, nor was it thus written for the 
sake of the metre. It was the usual form of the word now 
written and pronounced academy. When Bolton had de- 
vised the scheme for the association of men eminent in 
literature and art, to which I have before alluded, he called 
it the Academe Royal. 

• Fttntral Sermon /or Margartl Countut of Richmond, edited by J. Hy- 
men, B.D. Bto. 1840. Preface. 

t Bookiii. Epig. 31. 

; P. 38- A daughter of Banks became [be wife of John Hyde, of Urmrton, 
in Lancashire, of an ancient family in that county. She in described in the 
Lancashire pedigree* as " daughter of ... . Banka, who kepi the hnrie «iti 
the admirable tricks." 
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Snbicri.be to your deep oath and keep it too. 
This is Mr. Malone's text : who remarks that " the old 
copies have — oaths. Corrected by Mr. Steevens." Mr. Col- 
lier's reading is, 

Subscribe to jour deep nat/is and keep it too. 

All wrong, and for the same reason — neglect of the folio 
of 1632, or from not having observed the reading there 
given, 

Subicribe to your deep oalhi and keep I hem too. 

And that this is the true reading appears plainly by compa- 
rison with a line a little before, 

Your oaths are passed, and now subscribe your names. 

The folio of 1G32 contains so many admirable correc- 
tions of the text of these plays, as first printed, that it 
may claim to be taken as of equal, if not superior, autho- 
rity to the editions which preceded it. At least it may 
claim for its readings an equal share of attention, and the 
modern editor has to judge amongst them, and decide which 
is most worthy of a place in a modern text. 
II. l. 

PaiHCBsa. — Know you the man ' 

Mabia. — 1 know him, madam : at a marriage feast, 

Between Lord i'« rigor t and the beauteous heir 

Of Jaques Faleonb ridge, sulcmiiitetl 

In Normandy, saw 1 this Longarille. 

This is Mr. Collier's text, differing very little from that 
of Malone, and still less from that of Mr. Knight. I by no 
means profess to introduce all such corrections of the mo- 
dern text, whether those of the editors of the middle pe- 
riod or of more recent editions; but for the honour of 
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Shakespeare let it not be thought that he made Maria speak 
in this undramatic manner. See what he really wrote, and 
how much we lose by the misapprehensions of those who 
profess to give us new and amended texts — 

1 knew him, madam, at a marriage feait 
Between Lord I'crigort and [be beauteous heir 
Of Jaqucs Fnucon bridge solemnized. 
In Normandy mw I this Longotile. 

This is the reading and punctuation of the second folio, 
having all the graceful ease we so much admire in Shake- 
speare, that colloquial flow which is proper to dramatic 
writing, where we do not look for the formal language whicli 
befits the orator, historian, or epic poet. It is the reading 
also of the other early copies, except that in them there is 
an error of the press in the word " knew," which is printed 
"know:" and that this reading is really no more than an 
error of the printer is manifest by the insertion of a period, 
in all the copies, at the close of the third line, which could 
not have been there if " know " and not " knew " had been 
the true reading. It may be added that this is another proof 
of the value of the folio of 16&2 ; and also that we are still 
without a reasonably good text of Shakespeare. 



My lips are no common though suvcbal they be. 
There has been much annotation on this line, but the true 
explanation of the terra " several " has not, I think, been 
given. Severals, or several lands, are portions of common 
assigned for a term to a particular proprietor, the other 
commoners waiving for the time their right of common over 
them. And it will be seen that Shakespeare was well aware 
of tbis its just meaning. 

Boyet.— No sheep, sweet lamb, unless we feed on your lips. 



Yuoriis lost. 



— You sheep, and I jjaitur 
—So you grant putare for n. 






(fifftriig la kin htr.) 



, though several the; be. 






"Several," as parted: Boyet catches at the other mean- 
ing of "several," in its relation to "common," as express- 
ing that which is appropriated, and he asks, 

Boy«t. — Belonging to whom ? 

Maria- To my fortunes and me. 



In the absence of any thing like sufficient explanation or 
justification of this word, if word it is, I will venture to 
suggest the possibility that it is a corruption of a stage di- 
rection, Cantat Ital., for Cantai Italice; meaning that here 
Moth sings an Italian song, " It is quite evident, from 
what Armado says, when the song was ended, — " Sweet 
air!" — that a song of some sort was sung, and one which 
Shakespeare was pleased with, and meant to praise. If 
Moth's song had been an English song it would have been 
found in its place, as the other songs are. 

IV. I. I'HINCK--. 






Mercy should perhaps be printed thus : " Mercy," but 
certainly with a capital letter, as it is in the old copies. 

Little has ever been said in praise of the scene at the 
Stand in the Park of the King of Navarre, or of the pecu- 
liar humour of the part which the Princess sustains in the 
dialogue, which may excuse a note of some extent. The 
ladies are represented as having resorted to the park, for 
the purpose of shooting at the deer with the cross-bow. 
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This was a favourite amusement of ladies of rank in the 
time of Shakespeare, and buildings with fiat roofs called 
stands, or standings, were erected in many parks, as in that 
of Sheffield, and in that of Pilkington, near Manchester, ex- 
pressly for the purpose of this diversion. They were often 
made ornamental, as we may conclude from the following 
passage in Goldingham's poem, called The Garden Plot, 
when, speaking of a bower, he compares it with one of these 
stands — 

Tei term it Heaven I think weit little sin, 

Or Paradise, for so it did appear : 
So far it passed the bowers that men Jo banquet in, 

Or ttnndiiiji made to ihoot at ttaltty dttr. 

The Princess proposes at first to shoot concealed in a 
bush ; but the forester conducts her to one of these stands, 
which would no doubt form a pleasing scene on the stage : 

Here by, upon the edge of yonder coppice, 

[Ii] a atand where you may make the faireat shoot. 

In a sportive humour, the Princess chuses to understand 
this as if the forester had intended to pay a compliment to her 
fair complexion ; when the poor confused countryman, un- 
able to extricate himself by any happy turn, only plunges 
deeper by assuring the Princess that he meant no such 
compliment; nothing that would have implied so unbe- 
coming a liberty. The Princess will amuse herself again 
with his simplicity, and she again affects to misunderstand 
him, as if by retracting the compliment he had insinuated 
that which was at variance with bis former compliment. 
" Not fair ? alack for woe !" The perplexed rustic, not 
aware of the turn of which his words admitted, humbly re- 
plies ; " Yes, madam, fair." Still the Princess will amuse 
her companions more with the confusion of the Forester, 
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love i.alhh i:s lost. 







Nay, nev 


r paint me now ; 


V hi 


t fair U 


lot, praise can 


lot mend the bran 


Here 


good my glial, take t 


iia for telling true 


Pair |':i vim m 


or foul wordi 


9 more than due. 









While saying this she slips money into his hand. The 
abashed forester, who had meant nothing less than to have 
become the lady's looking-glass to reflect any thing but 
what was agreeable, repeats his assurance that he had the 
most exalted opinion of her perfections, " Nothing but fair is 
that which you inherit." When the Princess affects again 
to misunderstand him, and she now attributes the compli- 
ment paid to her to the gratuity she had just bestowed upon 
him, as if it were purchased by her : 

See, aee, my beauty will be eared by merit: 
where "merit" is used in its theological sense, as acts of 
charity were by some spoken of as meritorious, efficacious 
to salvation. All this may be thought so clear as not to 
require these illustrative remarks, but it is evident by the 
note that Dr. Johnson had not a just conception of tlie 
sense of the passage : and it may not be equally clear that 
we have a continuation of the theological allusion in 
what follows ; 

Now Mercy goes to kill. 

Where " Mercy" is a kind of personification. *' Now Mercy 
goes to kill ;" that is, I, in whom Mercy, a form of charity, 
has been so eminently displayed that it has actually saved 
my beauty, am now going to commit acts of slaughter on 
these poor innocent deer. We have now done with the 
Forester, and we have some of Shakespeare's kindliest phi- 
losophy in the remainder of the Princess's speech. If she 
misses in the shooting, it is that pity moved her; if she 
wounds, being, as she is, Mercy personified, it is not to 
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pain the sufferer, but to gain praise and glory for herself, 
on which Shakespeare builds this just general observation, 
with which he winds up the scene, 



When fur Fame's sake— for praise— on 
We bend to [lint the working of the h 



IV. 1. BOTBT. 

It is writ to JaijucnetU. 

These words should be printed thus — " It is writ to — 
Januenetta." 

Scarcely any instance of misjudgment can he found in any 
of the editions of Shakespeare greater than that which 
represents what is really a postscript to Armado's letter, 
beginning, 

Thus dost thou hear the Nemean lion roar, 

as if it were a comment of Boyet's upon the letter. It is 
evident, first, that it is in the Armado vein : and next, that 
it refers to what he had written in the body of the letter : — 
'' Shall I command thy love ? I may. Shall I enforce thy 
love f I could." Mr. Collier, with better judgment, prints 
the lines as a part of the letter. 

IV. 3. BlRON. 

When shall you see me write a thing in rhyme ? 
Or quo an fob Joan ? or spend a minute's time 
In pruning me r When shall yuur hear that I 
Will praiaea band, afoot, a face, an eye, &c. 

Mr. Collier has ventured upon a very bold substitution in 
this passage. Instead of " groan for Joan," he reads " groan 
for love," and he puts this change forward as one of the reasons 
for a new edition of the works of Shakespeare. It is not a 
conjectural emendation, but is arrived at by being found in 
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a copy of the first quarto, 1598, in the Duke of Devonshire's 
Collection, while the copy of the same edition in Lord 
Francis Egerton's Collection has the common reading which 
is found in the folios, and in all modern editions. Air. 
Collier infers from this difference in two copies of the same 
edition the advantage of having the opportunity of collat- 
ing different copies of the quarto editions, which would be 
good were there many substantial variations like this, but 
I suspect they would be found to be most exceedingly few. 

It is obvious, however, that a new reading at which we 
arrive in this manner need not necessarily be the true read- 
ing; because it is equally probable that either of the readings 
may be the first or be the second ; and because a correction 
made while the process of printing is actually being per- 
formed would probably be made by the pressman only, 
whose form had been by some accident disturbed. In the 
present case Jone or Loue may either of them be the first 
or be the second reading, and there are no means by which 
we can determine the reading which it was meant by the 
author should be received, from a mere comparison of the 
two ; that is, Jone might be the reading while the earlier 
impressions were being worked off, and then for some reason 
Loue substituted ; or Loue might be the first reading, and 
then for some undiscoverable reason Jone be substituted. 

The question, therefore, at last is only like the questioi 
which arises on so many passages in the plays where early 
authorities present different readings, from among which 
taste and judgment have to make a selection : but with this 
difference, that in the present ease the weight of the autho- 
rity of the old copies is in favour of the received text; 
all, quartos and folios, agreeing in Jone, or, as in most ( 
them, Joane, with the single exception of a copy of the i 
edition, which, unlike two other known copies of that i 
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tion, has Loue, Furthermore, in the folios and second 
quarto it is printed Joane, in the italic letter. Nor can I 
think that an editor is justified in making so violent a change 
on such slight grounds, when we remember what sort of 
character Biron the speaker is, full of jokes and cranks of 
all kinds, a " merry man ;" that this is sprightly colloqui- 
alism, not set speech, in which something may be left to the 
actor ; and that Biron may be reasonably supposed to refer 
to the couplet with which the third act closes : 



Well, I will love, write, tigb, pray, i 
Some men must love mi lady, anil aoi 



e, and groan ; 



Flobio. — The religious excitement of the sixteenth cen- 
tury drove the Florios to England. In 1550 or 1551 an 
Italian Protestant Church was established in London, under 
the special patronage of Cecil and Cranmer, of which John 
a Lasco was appointed superintendent, and Michael Angelo 
Florio the preacher.* Strype adds that this Florio was a 
Florentine by birth, and probably brother or near kinsman 
of Simon Florio, an eminent preacher in the town of Chia- 
venne. M. A. Florio did not retain his situation long. 
There were great disputings in the new-formed church. He 
was charged with gross immoralities, and the whole issued 
in his separation from the church, and his banishment 
from the house of Cecil, in which it appears he for some 
time resided.t 

• Strype't Life ofJrcMMap Cranmer, Hvo. Edit. vol. i. p. MS. 
t /*irf. App- 53, M ; and compare Meittoriali, vol. ii. p. 37T, and Lift of 
frckiiihop Crinrf./, p. 160. 
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There is every probability that M. A. Florio was the 
father of John : for when he was removed from his office of 
preacher he became a teacher of the Italian language in 
London, a profession afterwards of John, and he was in- 
troduced to the family of Herbert, with whom, as we shall 
see, John was also connected. Both these facts appear 
from a MS. book in the University Library at Cambridge, 
entitled Regole de la Langue Thoscana, which is dedicated 
by its author, M. A. Florio, to " Signore Arrigo Herbert," 
which must be Henry Herbert, son and heir apparent of 
William the first Earl of Pembroke, and himself afterwards 
the second Earl. This dedication is dated at London, Au- 
gust 21, 1553, and he makes this addition to his name, 
" Fiorentino," thus confirming the report of Strype respect- 
ing the part of Italy from whence he came. M. A. Florio 
was also the author of a Life of Lady Jane Grey, written in 
Italian, not printed till 1607, long after his death. 

Wood says that John Florio was born in London, in the 
reign of Henry the Eighth. The latter part of this informa- 
tion must be mistaken, unless there is an error in the inscrip- 
tion on his engraved portrait, which tells us that he was aged 
57 in 1611. This would make the time of his birth 1553 or 
1551. He further says that on the accession of Queen Mary 
the parents of Florio left England, so that he had his early 
education abroad, and that on the accession of Queen Eliza- 
beth the family returned to England. It seems, however, 
that we know nothing with certainty concerning him till 1576, 
when he was two or three and twenty, and, as Wood in- 
forms us, was living at Oxford, in attendance on Emmanuel 
Barnes, a son of the Bishop of Durham. He had after- 
wards, according to Wood, other pupiis in the University, 
and was himself matriculated of Magdalene College in 
1581. 
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It was while at Oxford that he began to write for the press. 
It is " from his lodgings in Worcester Place, 1578," that 
he dedicates to the Earl of Leicester his earliest production, 
which he entitled First Fruits, a phrase-book in Italian and 
English, with an introduction to the knowledge of those 
tongues, His next publication is a Translation of Itamuz- 
zio's Narrative of the Voyage then lately made to New 
France. This work he undertook at the request of his 
friend, Mr. H. Leigh ; and he dedicates it from Oxford, 
June 25, 1580, to Edmund Bray, Esq., then High Sheriff of 
Oxfordshire. 

In 1582 he was still residing at Oxford, for in that year, 
November 12, he inscrihed to Sir Edward Dyer, from Ox- 
ford, a volume containing a large collection of Italian Pro- 
verbs, which he entitled Giartlino di Hecreatione. It does not 
appear that this work was ever printed : but a fair copy of it 
in Florio's own beautiful penmanship, with commendatory 
verses prefixed from Matthew Gwinne, Samuel Daniel, and 
two other friends, and every other preparation for the press, 
was in the hands of Oldys, and afterwards of Sir Isaac 
Heard, from whom it passed to Mr. B. H. Bright, and was 
sold in the sale of his manuscripts, on June 18, 1844. 

In the catalogue of the library of Mr. Brand, appears A r ew» 
from Rome, London, 1585, which is there said to be Florio's, 
but I know of no other proof of its existence. In 1 591 ap- 
peared his Second Fruits. 

It could not be long after this date that he was taken 
" into the pay and patronage " of the Earl of Southampton, 
a fact in his history which he mentions in the dedication of 
a work of much greater importance and value than any of 
those already mentioned, namely, an Italian and English 
Dictionary, which appeared in a small folio volume in 1598. 
It is dedicated in a style more verbose and pedantic than 
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was usual even in that age of high-flying dedication, "To 
the Right Honourable patrons of virtue, patterns of honour, 
Roger Earl of Rutland, Henry Earl of Southampton, and 
Lucy Countess of Bedford:" and this dedication is followed 
by an epistle to the reader, from which we collect that he 
had been very roughly treated by certain literary antago- 
nists, and particularly by one H. S.,* whom he abuses in a 
strain which may truly be represented as thrasonical, rough, 
and ridiculous. It is upon this epistle that the opinion re- 
specting him is chiefly founded which led Warburton and 
Farmer to the belief that he was in the mind of Shakespeare 
when he drew the character of Holofernes : and this, not 
only because in the epistle we find him writing in a round- 
about style of invective, but because he speaks as if he had 
been himself actually introduced by the actors on the stage: 
" Let Aristophanes and his comedians make plays, and scour 
their mouths on Socrates; those very mouths they moke to 
vilify shall be the means to amplify his virtue," &c. He 
concludes this epistle with the words, " Meanwhile I wis 
to thee as of me thou shalt deserve, and wish of thee as 
know of thee I have deserved ; Resolute John Florio." In 
whatever respect we may hold him for his sen-ices to litei 
ture and to England, it cannot be denied that writing sui 
as this was likely to expose him to ridicule, and might ev 
provoke a dramatist to descend to personal satire. 

In 1603 appeared his translation of Montaigne, in a large 
folio volume, which had been begun by him long before, 
and as is probable had been used by him in his intercourse 
with his pupils. In the numerous dedications and other 
introductory matter the same Armado style is apparent 
which we find in the Dictionary ; even the title-page 01 



* C*n this be Henry Salisbury, author 
Sated to Henry Ear] of Pembroke? 



if a Welsh Dictionary, which hf ded 
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flows, and is continued on the verso of the leaf, " done into 
English by him that hath inviolably vowed his labours to 
the eternity of their honours whose names he hath severally 
inscribed on these his consecrated altars." There is far 
more of Armado than of Holofernes here, if we must believe 
that Shakespeare thought of him when he wrote this play. 
Below are placed the representation of five altars, inscribed 
with the names of five noble ladies, Lucy Countess of Bed- 
ford, Lady Ann Harrington, Lady Penelope Rich, Lady 
Elizabeth Grey, and Lady Mary Nevil. It appears that he 
had received countenance and favour from all these noble 
families. What he says of the house of Russell may serve 
as a specimen of his manner: — " Your noblest earl's bene- 
ficence, prerunning all in courtesy as pedigree, and bearing 
not only in his heart and hand, but even in aspect and due 
respect, the native magnanimity of Bedford and magnificent 
frank nature of the Russells, hath so kindly bedewed my 
earth when it was sun-burnt, so gently thawed it when it 
was frost-bound, as (were there any good in me) I were 
more senseless than earth if I returned not some fruit in 
good measure." From an address to the reader we collect 
the Fact, that so popular were the Essays of Montaigne as 
soon as they appeared that seven or eight persons of great 
wit and worth had attempted to translate them into English, 
and failed. 

In the arrangements of the new court on the death of 
Queen Elizabeth the claims of Florio to some share of public 
patronage were admitted. He was appointed to an office, 
created for the purpose, which was one more of honour than 
of burthensome duty, being named Reader in Italian to the 
Queen, and one of the Gentlemen of the Privy Chamber, 
with a salary of £100 per annum. Samuel Daniel, the 
poet, to whom he is believed to have stood in the relation 



me 



of brother-in-law,* received at nearly the same time the 
appointment of Gentleman Extraordinary, and afterwards ol 
one of the Grooms of the Privy Chamber. The appoint- 
ment of Florio was by letters patent, dated August 5, 
1G04. 

It does not appear that he published any new work in 
tins reign: but in 1G11 appeared a greatly enlarged edition 
of his Italian and English Dictionary, to which he now 
gave the title of Queen Anna's New World of Words. With 
this be also gave an introduction to the knowledge of the 
Italian language. 

In 1610 John Healey dedicated to him Epictetus 
Manual and Cubes Ms Tables translated out iff the Greek, 

From this time till his death, in August or September 
1625, we know little respecting him except what can be 
collected from his will, a striking and affecting document, 
all written by his own hand. It appears that even court 
favour, and the honourable and lucrative appointment which 
he held, had not been sufficient to secure him from embar- 
rassments, and even it may be said from poverty. The lan- 
guage of the author of the Athena would lead us to suppose 

• Wood «aya that Florio married the sister of Daniel, but he gives no nutlm- 
ritj. The verses ol Daniel before the Montaigne are inscribed only, " To uiy 
dear friend, Mr. John Florin :" but in the verses before the second edition of 
the dictionary he addresses him as *• brother." It is remarkable that there 
it no notice of an; such con nexion in the will of either Florio or Daniel. 

Of the will of Florio 1 ahull speak in the teit. That of Daniel was made in 
his last sickness. It is dated on the III, of September, 1619, and he died in 
October, the precise day seeming to hove been forgotten when the Canutes* 
of Pembroke, Dorset, and Montgomery placed a monument to his memory in 
the church of Beckington, in Somersetshire, where he lies interred. It ha* 
his bast, and resemble!, in moat respect a, tlie monument of Drayton in West- 
minster Abbey, Daniel died at Ridge, a hamlet in the parish of licckington, 
leaving all hia property to his brother, John Daniel, except a bed with its fur- 
niture and certain linen to bis lister, Susan Dower, and trifling legacies of money 
toothers of the Bowers, lie makes his broliier executor, and bit broth cr.in-li 
John Philips, with Simon W'aterson, the stationer, overseers, 
last act of " well. Ian gu aged Daniel." 
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that his death, at Fulham, was only in consequence of his 
having retired thither to avoid the plague then raging in 
London: but this was not the case. Fulham was his ordi- 
nary place of residence, as appears by his will, and had been 
so at least from 1620, when he was certainly residing there. 
The early registers of Fulham are lost. 

In his will he describes himself as " John Florio, of Ful- 
ham, in the county of Middlesex, Esquire," and begins in 
a strain of more than usual solemnity to declare that this 
testament contains his " last, direct, and unrcvocable will and 
intention." His body is to be buried in such decent order 
as to his wife and his executors shall seem meet. He then 
proceeds thus : — " I give to my daughter, Aurelia Molins, 
the wedding-ring wherewith I married her mother, being 
aggrieved at my very heart that by reason of my poverty I 
am not able to leave her anything else. To my son-in-law, 
James Molins, a fair black velvet desk, embroidered with 
seed pearls, and with a silver and gilt ink-horn and dust-box 
therein, that was Queen Anne's. To the right honourable 
my singular and ever honoured good lord William Earl of 
Pembroke, Lord Chamberlain, if at my death he shall then 
be living, all my Italian, French, and Spanish books, as well 
printed as unprinted, being in number about three hundred 
and forty, namely my new and perfect Dictionary, as also 
my Ten Dialogues in Italian and English, and my unbound 
volume of divers written collections and rhapsodies; most 
heartily entreating his honourable lordship (as he once pro- 
mised me) to accept of them as a sign and token of my 
affection for his honour, and for my sake to place them in 
hislibrary,eitheratWiltonorelse at Baynard's Castle at Lon- 
don, humbly desiring him to give way and favourable assist- 
ance that my Dictionary and Dialogues may be printed, and 
the profit thereof accrue unto my wife. Item, I dolikewise give 



and bequeath unto his noble lordship the Corvina stone, as a 
jewel fit for a prince, which Ferdinando the Great Duke of Tus- 
cany gave (as a most gracious gift) unto Queen Anne of blessed 
memory, the use and virtue whereof is written in two pieces of 
paper, both in Italian and English, being in a little bos with 
the stone ;* most humbly beseeching his honour, (as I right 
confidently hope and trust he will in charity do if need require,) 
to take my poor and dear wife into his protection, and not 
suffer her to be wrongfully molested by any enemy of mine ; 
as also in her extremity to afford her his help, good word, 
and assistance to my Lord Treasurer, that she may be paid 
my wages, and the arrearages of that which is unpaid, or 
shall be behind at my death !" His English hooks, and all 
the rest of his goods, he gives to his beloved wife, Rose 
Florio, " most heartily grieving and ever sorrowing that I 
cannot give or leave her more in requital of her tender love, 
loving care, painful diligence, and continual labour to me 
and of me, in all my fortunes and many sicknesses, than 
whom never had husband a more loving wife, painful nurse, 
or comfortable consort." He names for executors, Theo- 
philus Field, Bishop of Llandaff, and Mr. Richard Cluett, 
D.D. Vicar and preacher of God's word at Fulham, " both 
my much esteemed, dearly beloved, and truly honest good 
friends," and to each of them he gives " an old green velvet 
desk, with a silver ink and dust-box in each, that were 
sometime Queen Anne's, my sovereign mistress." He owed 
something to his son and daughter Molina, which is to be 
paid by a diamond ring, formerly Queen Anne's, which cost 
her forty-seven pounds, and by the sale of the lease of his 

* The Italian Dictionary «crraainti us what the Corona stone was ; — " a 
stone of many virtue;', which (hey say is found in a raven's nest, fetcht thither 
by the raven, if in her absence a man hare sodden her eggs and laid them in 
the neat again, to malic them raw again." 
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house in Shoe Lane. To this will he affixed his name and 
the seal of his arms, on the 20th of July, 1625, being then 
in perfect sense and memory. The executors declined to 
take upon themselves the execution of the will, and on the 
first of May, 1626, a commission issued to Rose Florio, the 
widow, to administer. 

It does not appear that the Earl of Pembroke caused the 
Dialogues or the Dictionary to be printed ; but Wood in* 
forms us that the manuscript additions to the Dictionary were 
placed in the hands of Torriano, and that they were used by 
him in his Italian Dictionary published in 1659. 
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A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. 



At the sight of such a title we naturally ask — Who is the 
dreamer ? The poet, any of the characters of the drama, or 
the spectators ? The answer seems to be that there is much 
in this beautiful sport of imagination which was fit only to 
be regarded as a dream by the persons whom the fairies 
illuded : and that, as a whole, it comes before the spectators 
under the notion of a dream. 

If we, shadows, tare offended, 

Think but this, sad all is mended ' 
— That you have but slumber'd litre 
While these visions did appear ; 
And this weak and idle theme 
No more yielding but a dream, 
Gentles, do not reprobate. — 

Shakespeare was then but a young poet, rising into notice, 
and it was a bold and hazardous undertaking to bring 
together classical story and the fairy mythology, made still 
more hazardous by the introduction of the rude attempts in 
the dramatic art of the hard-handed men of Athens. By 
calling it a dream he obviated the objection to its incon- 
gruities, since it is of the nature of a dream that things hete- 
rogeneous are brought together in fantastical confusion. 
Yet, to a person who by repeated perusals has become fami- 
liar with this play, it will not appear so incongruous a com- 
position that it requires such an apology as we find in the 
Epilogue and in the title. It cannot, however, have been 
popular, any more than Comas is popular when brought 
upon the stage. Its great and surpassing beauties would 
be in themselves a hinderance to its obtaining a vulgarpopu- 
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larity. The finest poetry is heavy in repetition on the stage. 
Only the repeating the long and beautiful passages in reci- 
tative gave this play a temporary popularity when it was 
revived in better times. Many, no doubt, have felt what few 
beside Pepys would have cared to record. 

The play was printed in 1600 ; but it existed before that 
date. It is named by Meres in 1598. Earlier than that 
date we have no positive proof of its existence. Chetwood 
speaks of an edition printed in 1595,* Have Chetwood's 
statements ever been examined in a fair and critical spirit, 
or do we dismiss them on the mere force of personal autho- 
rity brought to bear against them ? A copy cannot be pro- 
duced : but neither could a copy of the first edition of Ham- 
let be produced in the time of Steevens and Malone : yet it 
would have been a mistaken conclusion that no such edition 
existed because neither of those commentators had seen a 
copy. Chetwood gives the title somewhat circumstantially t 
as if he had seen a copy : and if some of his traditions may 
be shewn to he unfounded, if he may be proved to have 
been credulous or even something worse, his writings contain 
some truth, and we cannot perhaps easily draw the line 
which shall separate that which is worthy of belief from that 
which is to be rejected without remorse. In aid of this date 
of Chetwood comes the allusion to the wet season of 1594. 
Mr. Halliwell has drawn attention to a passage in Forman's 
Diary, in which we have a description of the season : J but a 
more pertinent passage from a lecture of Dr. J. King deli- 
vered at York is brought from Strype in illustration of the 

• See Tht Britiih Thtatrt, 19mo, Duhlirj, 1750, as referred to by Mr. HaU 
liwell. 

t A matt plctaantt Comedie, calltd A fflidsummrr Nighl Drrame, vt/lhc the 
fraknoftht Fayritt. 

X Ail Introduction to Shatiipean'i Midtummtr Night't Dream, 8ro, 1841, 

r. s. 
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well-known passage in this play by the Rev. Mr. Blakeway 
of Shrewsbury,* who came late into the Shakesperian field. 
but whose notes are always so pertinent and so instructs 
that we cannot but regret they should he so few. 

There is no apparent reason why it should be called a 
dream of Midsummer Night in particular. Midsummer 
night was of old in England a time of bon-fires and rejoii 
ings, and in London of processions and pageantries. But 
there is no allusion to anything of this kind in the play. 
Midsummer night cannot be the time of the action, which ia 
very distinctly fixed to May-morning and a few days before. 
May-morning, even more than Midsummer night, was a time 
of delight in those times which, when looked back upon from 
these days of incessant toil, seem to have been gay, innocent, 
and paradisaical. See in what sweet language and in what a 
religious spirit the old topographer of London, Stowe, speaks 
of the universal custom of the people of the city on May- 
day morning, " to walk into the sweet meadows and green 
woods, there to rejoice their spirits with the beauty and 
savour of sweet flowers, and with the harmony of birds 
praising God in their kinds." We have abundant materials 
for a distinct and complete account of the May-day sports 
in the happy times of old England ; but they would be 
placed in illustration of this play : for though Shakes] 
has made the time of his story the time when people wi 
forth 

To do observance to (lie mora of May, 
and has laid the scene of the principal event in one of those 
half-sylvan, half-pastoral spots which we may conceive I 
have been the most favourite haunts of the Mayers, he do< 
not introduce any of the May-day sports, or shew us any 
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thing of the May-day customs of the time. Yet he might 
have done so. His subject seemed even to invite him to it, 
since a party of Mayers with their garlands of sweet flowers 
would have harmonized well with the lovers and the fairies, 
and might have made sport for Robin Goodfellow. Shake- 
speare loved to think of flowers and to write of them, and it 
may seem that it was a part of his original conception to have 
made more use than lie has done of May-day and Flora's 
followers. 

To an extravagant commentator this play might open the 
whole subject of the Fairy Mythology, just as The Tempest 
might be made to call for whatever can be collected respect- 
ing that so-called philosophy in which Prospero was so 
accomplished an adept. But uoth these subjects are sub- 
jects for distinct treatises, and to say much concerning them 
in reference to these plays is, to say the least, a misplacing 
of the curious learning. The following note from a pleasant 
little work printed in 1828, entitled Fairy-Mythology, seems, 
however, almost essential to the right understanding a ma- 
terial circumstance, and to the justification of the author: 

The Shakesperian commrnlntors have not thought tit to inform us why the 
poet designate! the fairy queen Titanio. It, however, presents no difficulty. 
It in the belief of those days that the fairies were the same as the classic 
Djmpfaa, the attendants of Diana, " That fourth kind of sprites." says King 
James, " quhilk be the gentiles was called Diana and the wandering court, and 
among us called the Phaeries." The fairy-queen was therefore the same as 
Diana, whom Ovid frequently styles Titania. Vol. ii. p. 127. 

We shall be the less surprised to find Diana in such com- 
pany when we recollect that there is much in the Fairy My- 
thology which seems but a perpetuation of the beautiful con- 
ceptions of primeval ages, of the fields, woods, mountains, 
rivers, and the margin of the sea being haunted by nymphs, 
the dryades and hamadryades, oreades, and naiades. It is a 
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little noticed fact, and one which would serve as some defence 
of the poet for having introduced Theseus and Hippolyta, 
and Demetrius and the other Athenians into this fairy tale, 
that the fairies as they are depicted in this play are as well 
known in the Greek islands (or at least were so two hun- 
dred years ago *) as they are or ever were on the Great or 
Little Almas Cliff of Yorkshire, or on any hill- side or in any 
woody dell of Britain, if hill or dell there be where these in- 
nocent and amusing superstitions are still lingering. The 
modern Greeks have also their Puck or Robin Goodfellow, 
with attributes closely resembling those given to him in 
this play, and in the popular notions of former England. 

There are four old editions of this play; namely the two 
folios, and two quartos both printed in the same year, 1600. 
The text differs in all the four. The received text is an eclec- 
tic text made up from the four, with the addition of several 
conjectural emendations of the middle-period editors and 
commentators, some of which appear too probable and too 
valuable to be rejected, even by the most superstitious adhe- 
rent to the original text. 



• See tbe treatise of Leo AHatius, De Gracortim hodie quorundam opinati- 
onilmi, «vo. Ifi-tS : a treatise full of the most curious information respecting the 
popular superstitions of the Greek islands, which fill be found to correspond in 
a most remarkable manner with those of the (rest of Europe, and especially 
with those of England. Their fairies, whom they coll the aoXal apxpmiaiu, the 
fairladies, scarcely difle/atallfromours: and between their witch ei and ours there 
is as dose a resemblance. This treatise is never quoted by Brand ; nor can 
I find that it teas known to any or the inquirers into the antiquities of the com- 
mon people of England till I called attention to it in a paper read before the 
Bath Royal Institution in 1831. 

The same close resemblance is found in many minor observances and super - 
stitions ; and this in two islands so remote as Scyo and Britain : — 

Under the Levant and tbe Poncnt winds. 

This is a fact of prime importance, as will he found whenever n philosophical 
investigation of tbe origin of these imaginations shall be undertaken. 
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08. — Now, fair Hippolyta, our nuptial hour 
Drawl on apaco; four happy days bring in 
Another moon ; but, oil, methinka, how slow 
This old moon wanes I she lingers my deaires. 
Like to a atepdame, or a dowager. 
Long withering out a young man's revenue. 

Four days will quickly sleep themselves 
Four nights, will quickly dream away the time ; 
And then the moon, like to a silver bow 
New bent in hcaTen, ehall behold the night 
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The word new is an editorial substitution for the iww of 
all the original editions. This is one of those cases which arc 
trying to the taste and judgment of an editor who has to 
decide between the wholesome principle of adhering to the 
old copies, where it can be done without manifest absurdity, 
and the giving a reading in which it cannot be denied that 
something is gained both in sense and melody, while the 
change is also of such a nature that it may reasonably be 
supposed the text of the author had suffered in the hands of 
the printer. 

However graceful as the opening of this play, and how- 
ever pleasing these lines may be, they exhibit proof that 
Shakespeare, like Homer, may sometimes slumber : for, as 
the old moon had still four nights to run, it is quite clear 
that at the time Hippolyta speaks of there would be no 
moon, either full-orbed or " like to a silver bow " to beam 
on their solemnities, or to make up for the deficient proper- 
ties of those who were to represent Pyramus and Thisbe, by 
moonlight, at the tomb of Ninus. 

I. 1. Est vs. 

Thou hast by moonlight at her window sung, 

With FEIGNING >oicC, VCrgCB <lf FEIGNING love. 

The old copies have faining in both places. This is a 
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very injudicious departure from the original text: fain and 
feign are two quite distinct words. 

I. 1. TllEBEOB. 

Thrice blessed they that master bo their blood, 
To undergo such maiden pilgrimage: 

But iMin in. ii-.ii Haiti- is the ruse diatill'd 
Than that which withering on the virgin thorn, 
Grows, lives, and dies in single blessedness. 

This is the reading of all the old copies. It is perhaps 
one of Shakespeare's "unfiled expressions," one which he 
would have a little polished, had he ever " blotted a line," 
and yet the words after all convey their meaning with suffi- 
cient clearness. The virgin is thrice blessed, as respects 
the heaven for which she prepares herself; but, looking only 
to the present world, the other is the happier lot. A recent 
editor has adopted Capell's suggestion, and has printed 
earthly happier. The objections to this are, (1) that it is 
against authority ; (2) that nothing is gained by it; (3) that 
if there is any difference in the meaning it is a deterioration, 
not an improvement; and {4) that it spoils the melody. 



Ah he ! for aught that ever 1 could read. 

Could ever hear by tale or history , 

The course of true lo^e never did run imooth. 

There is a reading in this passage, presented by the se- 
cond folio, which has not I think received the slightest no- 
tice from any of the editors, and yet it appears to me to have 
a point and pathos even beyond what the passage, as usually 
printed, possesses. 

Hebhia : for aught that ever I could read, Ac. 

A skilful actor might give great effect to the name ; and 
we ought always to remember, what Shakespeare never for- 
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got, that he was writing for spokesmen, not in the first 
instance for students in their closets. 

Brief as the lightning in the rollicd night, 
That in a spleen nnfolds both heaven and earth. 
And ere a man baa power to Bay, — Behold 1 
The jaws of darkness do devour it up. 

The word spleen is laid under suspicion by Warburton, 
and is not justified by the later commentators. Nares says, 
" We do not find it so used by other writers." This is a 
mistake : and it will be seen that a happier choice could not 
have been made than the poet has made of this word. 

Like "inter fires that with disdainful heat 
The opposition of the cold defeat j 
And in an angry tpletn do burn more fair 
The more encountered by the frosty air. 

Verm by Poole, bt/ort Ais England'! Panama. 8*0. 1657. 

So in Lithgow's Nineteen Years' Travels, 4to. 1632, p. til, 
" All things below and above being cunningly perfected, and 
every one ranked in order with his harquebuse and pike, to 
stand in the centinel of his own defence, we recommend 
ourselves in the hands of the Almighty, and in the mean- 
while attended their fiery salutations. In a furious spleen, 
the first holla of their courtesies, was the progress of a mar- 
tial conflict, thundering forth a terrible noise of gaily-roaring 
pieces," &c. 

See further uses of the word in Grim the Collier of Croy- 
don, Act iii. Sc. 1. ; and in Wither's Abuses Stript and IVhipt, 
p. 32 ; and by Shakespeare himself, King John, ii, 2, and 
v. 7. 



And make him with fair Moi.t break bis faith. 
The old copies read Eagles. In fact Shakespeare wrote 
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/Egles, as he found it in North's Plutarch : — " and they blame 
him much also for that he so lightly forsook his wift 
Ariadne for the love of -Egles, the daughter of Patiopeus.'' 
Fol. 1G03, p. 15. 

II. 1. Helena. 
Your virtue U my privilege for that. 
It is not night, when I do see your fact, 
Therefore I think I am not in the nigbt. 

I cannot pass over this, which is one among the innumer- 
able deteriorations of the old test in the Variorum ; and 
which more recent editors, who have proposed to reconsider 
the text, and to give it in its virgin purity, have not cor- 
rected. The old copies give with one consent — 

Yonr virtue is my privilege : for that 
It is not night when I do tee, Etc. 

A reading infinitely superior to that which is palmed upon 









We now approach a passage on which perhaps more has 
been written than on any single passage in any part of these 
writings : 







II. 


3. 




Obi-: ron. — My gentle 


Puck, c 


ma hither: thou remembcr'at 


Since once I aat 


ipon 


a B 


oruontory, 




And heard a mermaid 


on 


dolphin's back. 




Uttering such dulcet a 


i.i 


armooioos breath, 




That tbe rude aei 


gm 


Ci 


ll at her song ; 




And certain stara 
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madly from their spheres, 
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Pdok. I remember. 

Obihok- — That very time I saw, (but thou could'at i 
Flying between tbe cold moon and the earth. 
Cupid all annM I a certain aim he took 
At a fair iesl«.l throned hy tbe west ; 
And tooa'd hia love-shaft smartly from hia bow. 
As it should pierce a hundred thousand hearts; 
lint I might see young Cupid's hery shaft 
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Quench 'd in the nhaste beams, of the wat'ry moon, 

And the imperial vot'reu passed on 

In maiden -meditation, fancy-free. 

Yet tnark'd I where the bolt of Cupid fell I 

It fell upon a little western dower, — 

Before milk-white [ now purple with lore's wound, — 

And maidens call it, Love in. idleness. 

I profess at once my adherence to the interpretation which 
Bishop Warburton has given of the allegorical portion of 
this celebrated passage, so far as to the mermaid representing 
the Queen of Scots ; and I think I can perceive some rea- 
sons for this, which were not adverted to by himself, and 
which have been left unnoticed by Ritson, when he com- 
bated this opinion, and subsequently by Mr, Boaden and 
Mr. Halpin, who have advanced theories very similar to 
each other respecting this passage, but quite at variance with 
Bishop Warburton'a. 

All agree that Queen Elizabeth is figured by 

The fair vestal throned by the west ; 

indeed, on this there can be no dispute. The material ques- 
tion is whether by 

Thc mermaid on a dolphin's back, 

is meant, as Warburton contends, the Queen of Scots, and 
by the stars which shot madly from their spheres, such per- 
sons as the Duke of Norfolk, and the Earls of Northumber- 
land and Westmoreland, who fell from their allegiance out 
of regard to her; or whether these are no portions of the alle- 
gory at all, but things which had a real existence, pageants 
in the shows at Kenilworth, on the Queen's visit to the Earl 
of Leicester in 1575, and are here only accessory and orna- 
mental, the other characters figured being the Earl of 
Leicester, by Cupid, and the lady (Mr. Boaden supposing 
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one and Mr. Halpin another of the wives of Leicester) whr 
was the wife of the Earl, by the little western flower. 

The introduction of Leicester at all is founded on the 
presumption that the mind of Shakespeare glanced, when he 
wrote this passage, to the shows at Kenilworth. But this 
is, in itself, a gratuitous supposition, and, if we must sup- 
pose that Shakespeare had an actual pageant at all in his 
mind, it is remarkahle that among the many pageants at 
Kenilworth on that occasion there was not this identical, 
and certainly very peculiar, one, a mermaid seated on a dol- 
phin. But even supposing the mind of Shakespeare was 
carried back to Kenilworth when he wrote this allegorical 
passage, and that he did recollect there was Arion on his 
dolphin among the pageants exhibited there, there is no 
law of association so strong as to compel us to suppose that 
Leicester, though the idea of him would come along with 
Kenilworth, must necessarily be included in the allegory. 
Again, I deem it to be a point fatal to the supposition that 
any wife of Leicester is figured by 

The little western flower, 

that the allegory must be regarded, according to all just 
rule, as ending before the flower is introduced. This flower 
was a real flower, about to perforin a conspicuous part in 
the drama, and the allegory is written expressly to give a 
dignity to the flower: it is the splendour of preparation 
intended to fix attention on the flower, whose peculiar 
virtues were to be the means of effecting some of the most 
important purposes of the drama. The passage resembles, 
in this respect, one a little before, in which there is an in- 
terest given to the little henchman, by the recital of the 
gambols of Titania with his mother on the sea-shore of 
India, and the interest thrown around Othello's hand! 
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chief. The allegory has been complete and has fulfilled 
its purpose when we come to the flower. We then pass 
from allegory to reality, that is dramatic reality. The change 
of the flower from white to purple was evidently suggested 
hy the change of the mulberry, in Ovid's story of Pyramus. 
Let us now look at the passage in the light in which War- 
burton has set it. It may be admitted that to place a 
mermaid on the back of a dolphin is perhaps not the hap- 
piest conception that might have been formed, and there have 
been found critics who have scoffed at it : but this has no- 
thing to do with the question whether the mermaid had any 
counterpart in the allegory, and whether that counterpart 
was the Queen of Scots, It is " the poet's affair, not the 
commentator's," to justify the placing the mermaid on such a 
seat. Seeing the large space which the mermaid occupies, 
it can hardly he that, if there is an allegory at all, she does 
not bear a part in it : and, seeing how every thing said of the 
inermaid has its counterpart in the Queen of Scots, and not 
in any other person, it can hardly be that the mermaid was 
not intended to represent her. She has the dolphin with her, 
which may certainly seem very well to arise out of the fact 
that she had been married to the Dauphin of France : she 
utters 

Dulcet nnil harmonious breath ; 

and, beside the general charm which surrounded this royal 
lady, interesting in herself, but still more from her misfor- 
tunes, if we must interpret the allegory in a literal spirit, 
we know on the best authority that she had an "alluring 
Scottish accent," which, with the aa;reeableness of her con- 
versation, fascinated all that approached her, and subdued 
even harsh and uncivil minds. But some were touched by 
it more than others. She had not been long in England 
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when the two northern earls broke out in open rebellion 
and would have made her queen. Leonard Dacre, a mem 
ber of another noble house in the north, ventured ever) 
thing for her : and finally, the Duke of Norfolk forgot hi; 
allegiance and sought to make her his bride. Here at leasl 
it must be admitted that we have what answers very well to 
the stars that 



There is not indeed a circumstance about the mermaid to 
which we do not find something correspondent in the Scottish 
Queen. 

Now proceed to the other half of the allegory. 

That vi it time I saw. (bat thou cauld'at not,) 
That very time : — These words are most important. At the 
very time when the Duke of Norfolk was aspiring to the 
hand of the Queen of Scots, and so, shooting from his sphere, 
the Queen of England was herself strongly solicited to 



id to 

.ttUh 



That very time I *a«, (but thou could 'st not,) 

Fifing between the cold moon and the earth, 

Cupid all nnn'd I a certain aim he took 

At a fair Tesfcal throned by the west, 

And looa'd his love -shafts imartly from his bow. 






Mr. Halpin would give Cupid a counterpart. The Earl 
of Leicester, according to his theory, is Cupid. This never 
could have been the intention of the poet, who uses one of 
the most ordinary of all figures supplied from the store- 
house of the ancient mythology to represent the advances 
which were made to Elizabeth. The expression at that very 
time appears to have escaped the notice of the learned com- 
mentator who shewed the true interpretation of this passage, 
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and yet it appears to mc to connect the two parts, anil to leave 
no shadow of doubt that his hypothesis is the right one. 
The identity in respect of time happens to be very distinctly 
marked in a few lines of Camden's Annals. " Non majo- 
rem curam et operam ad has nuptias conficiendas adhibue- 
runt Galli, quam Angli nonnulli ad alias accelerandas inter 
Scotorum Keginani et Norfolchium." The suitor to Queen 
Elizabeth was of course the Duke of Anjou. At the very 
time when at the sea-maid's music certain stars shot from 
their spheres, the strong dart aimed by Cupid against Eliza- 
beth fell innocuous ; and she passed on 

Id maiden meditation fancy- five. 

The allegory ends here. The flower, as I said before, is a 
real flower, which, in the hands of the poet, undergoes a 
beautiful metamorphose, and has now acquired all the inte- 
rest which it was desirable to give it, and poetically and dra- 
matically necessary, considering the very important part 
which was afterwards to be performed by it: "Fetch me 
that flower." 

III. I. Qt'lKCB. 

When you h«ve spoken your speech cater into that bbasi, 

Brake has many different senses. Here it is used for 
what was otherwise called a frame, a little space with rails 
on each side, which in this instance were formed or at least 
intertwined with hawthorn, so as to form the "hawthorn 
brake " of which Quince speaks that was to be their tyring 
house. See notice of the " frame or brake " in Bamaby 
Googe's Book of Husbandry, 4to. 1614, p. 1 19. We must 
form a correct idea of the brake before we can truly appre- 
hend the meaning of the words of Puck, 

Who Pyremus presented, in their iport 
Forsook his teene, and entered in ■ brake ; 
When 1 did him at this advantage take, 
An us'i now! I fiVd upon his hcid. 
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Bottom had entered one of these little inelosures, and 
Puck came behind him and fixed the ass's nowl on his head. 
A furze-bush, and the other explanations of brake given by 
the commentators, are wholly inadmissible. 
HI. 2. 

HfiMit, — I understand Dot what jou mean by this. 
Helena. — At, do, persiver, counterfeit lid looka, 
Make mouths upon me. 

This bad reading is found in all modern editions. One of 
the quartos, namely that printed by Fisher, gives what is 
the true reading. Hermia says, 

I understand Dot what you mean by this j 

to which Helena replies in a grave and serious tone, I do! 



IT. 



c to a bottle of m 



Metbinks I hare a 

Good hay, meet hay, hatli no fellow. 

We have here an instance how imperfectly any printing 
can convey with fulness and precision all that a dramatist 
has written to he spoken on the stage. Bottom, half man, 
half ass, is for a bottle of a ; hay, or ule, for the actor was no 
doubt to speak in such a manner that both these words 
should be suggested. The snatch of an old song that follows 
is in praise of ale not hay. Bottom sings, stirred to it by 
the rural music, the rough music, as it is called, which we 
learn from the folio was introduced when Bottom had said 
" Let us have the tongs and the bones," 

IV. 1. TlTANIA. 

So doth the woodbini, the iweet bonktsdcklk, 
Gently entwUc : the female it y «o 
Enringa the barky ringer* of the elm. 

The passage is usually printed thus. When Johnson was 
young in Shakespeare criticism he put forth the following 
words : — " Had Shakespeare had a dictionary of this kind he 
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had not made the woodbine entwine the honeysuckle ;" but 
when he published his edition of Shakespeare he wrote more 
warily, it occurring to him probably that Shakespeare was too 
accurate an observer of nature, and too careful in what he 
wrote, to represent the woodbine as entwining the honey- 
suckle, when in fact woodbine and honeysuckle are but two 
names for one and the same plant, or, at most, the honey- 
suckle is but the flower of the woodbine. 

There are two passages in Shakespeare in which he plainly 
means by "woodbine" what is more commonly known by 
the name of honeysuckle. But the identity of the two is 
put beyond doubt by the following passage in Googe's Book 
of Husbandry, just quoted : — " The other, the honeysuckle or 
the woodbine, beginneth to flower in June, and continueth 
with a pleasing sweet savour till the very latter end of sum- 
mer." p. 180. All notion, therefore, of the woodbine en- 
twisting the honeysuckle is excluded, and the passage should 
be so printed that a reader might not inadvertently so 
understand it. 

It seems to me that the woodbine and the sweet honey- 
suckle are here in what the grammarians call the state of 
apposition. The question then is — What does it entwist ? 
And here is room for two opinions : first, it may be said that 
the expression is to be taken absolutely, — that it is a plant 
which naturally clings round anything by which it can be 
supported ; or, secondly, the power of the word " entwist " 
may be carried forward to the elm, in which case the proper 
regulation of the passage would seem to be this : — 

80 doth the woodbine, the iweet honeysuckle, 

Gently entwi»t — the female it; 10 

En rings — the barky fingers of the elm. 

We perceive again in such a passage as this that writing is 
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a less perfect medium of conveying the language of dialogue 
than speech. 

V. 1. T[IESKtT9. 

Say what AHBIDGIMINT have you for thii evening? 

See the remarks on the word abridgement under Hamlet, 
Act ii. sc. 2, Hamlet. 

v. s. Pdck. 

If we shadows h»»e offended 
Think but thia and all is mended, 
That yon have but alumber'd here, 
While these visions did appear. 

This simple epilogue forms a graceful close to this beau- 
tiful drama ; hut I refer to it for the sake of remarking that 
in the first line wc have a reference back to a sentiment in 
the play: "The best in this kind are but shadows, and 
the worst are no worse if imagination amend them, " an 
apology for the actor and a compliment to the critic. What 
the poet had put into the mouth of one of the characters in 
respect of the poor attempts of the Athenian clowns, he now 
by the repetition of the word " shadows/' in effect says for 
himself and his companions. 

"Shadows" is a beautiful term by which to express 
actors, those whose life is a perpetual personation, a sem- 
blance but of something real, a shadow only of actual ex- 
istences. The idea of this resemblance was deeply inwrought 
in the mind of the poet and actor. When at a later period 
he looked upon man again as but " a walking shadow," his 
mind immediately passed to the long-chcrishcd thought, and 
he proceeds — 

A poor player 
That struts trail frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more. Macbeth, V. a. 
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In perusing this play we should keep constantly in mind 
the ideas which prevailed in England in the time of Shake- 
speare of the magnificence of Venice. Now, the name calls 
up ideas only of glory departed — 

Her long life hath reached ita final daj ; 

but in the age of the poet, Venic* was gazed on with admira- 
tion by the people of every country, and by none with more 
devotion than those of England : 



Fair Venice, like ■ 
For Fretdc-B 
Famous fur counsel n 



, and much for arms. 
Haringloti'i Veriet 



were adorned with 



Her merchants were princes — her pali 

the works of Titian, and she was moreover the seat of all 

pleasant delights — 



Lewkenor, Moryson, and other English travellers of the 
age of Shakespeare, have described Venice, including Cory at, 
whose notices of it, despised name though his be, afford il- 
lustrations of this play which might have been used more 
than they have been by preceding commentators. He speaks 
of the palazzos of the merchants in the vicinity of the city, o£ 
the Rial to, and of the Ghetto, one of the islands on which the 
Jews lived, who were in number five or six thousand. He 
describes their dress, those born in Italy wearing red hats, 
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there are 
in Lomlo 



while the Eastern or Levantine Jews wore yellow turbans.* 
The impression which the magnificence of Venice made upon 
this simple-minded but observant traveller may be judged of 
by the following passage, which will at the same time serve 
to shew how he became himself a butt for the sharp wits of 
his time, so that his merit as a traveller has been too much 
overlooked : — " This incomparable city, this most beautiful 
Queen, this untainted Virgin, this Paradise, this Tempe, this 
rich diadem and most nourishing garland of Christendom, of 
which the inhabitants may as proudly vaunt as I have read 
the Persians have done of tlieir Ormus, who say that if the 
world were a ring then should Ormua be the gem thereof, — 
the same, I say, may the Venetians speak of their city, and 
much more truly ;" and he concludes with saying that " if four 
of the richest manors in Somersetshire, where he was born, 
should have been bestowed upon him if he never saw Venice, 
he would say that seeing Venice was worth them all/*t 

Gosson, a writer likely to be well informed on such a sub- 
ject, speaks of a play called The Jew, which exhibited botb 
" the greediness of worldly chusers, and the bloody minds of 
usurers ;" that is, it contained both the incidents of the caskets 
and the bond, between which there is no natural connec- 
tion. Gosson's book, The School of Abuse, was published 
as early as 1579, so that there seems no room for doubt that 
there was a play the plot of which closely resembled that of 



* This reconciles the apparently discordant accounts of two eieellent autho- 
rities, Veeellio and Saint Didier, respecting the costume of the Jews at Venice. 
See Knight's Pictorial Sdilion, M. of V. p. 398. 

t Crudiliti, 1611, ed. 1776, vol. ii. p. 76. Yet in one point Coryat claims 
a superiority for London — " The play. house is very beggarly und base in com- 
pariaon of onr stately play-houses in England ; neither can their actors compare 
ipparel, shows, and music." — This is a remarkable testimony j but 
riy things which tend to exalt the opinion of the state of the theatre* 
London in Shakespeare's time above the level at which they are usually placed. 
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The Merchant of Venice long before this play was written ; 
and we may easily believe that it was completely extinguished 
and lost in the brilliancy of this more masterly composition ; 
yet when one sees in what terms Gosson speaks of it we can 
hardly doubt that we have much of its spirit in the play 
before us, and that this is the true origin of The Merchant of 
I'enice, to the exclusion of older writings.* 

Both the stories have been traced to remote origins. On 
this a great deal of labour and learning has heen bestowed, 
but it has occurred to no one to observe that, besides the 
ballad of Gernuius, we have in the popular literature of 
England another ballad containing incidents which hear a 
close resemblance to the part of this play which relates to 
the bond, as it contains also other incidents which are very 
like the part of Cymbeline which relates to Posthumus, 
Iachlmo, and Imogen. This ballad continued to be occa- 
sionally printed even till within the present century. The 
copy which I possess is entitled The Northern Lord. The 

* It seems extraordinary that any doubt should be thrown , as it is both by 
Mr. Collier and Mr. Knight, upon this play being most extremely like The 
Merchant of Venice, baring brought together two stories having no natural con- 
nection, which two stories are also brought together by Shakespeare. Gosson 
is speaking of " some piays tolerable at some time," and he instances, amongst 
others, " The Jew, and Ptolome, shewn at the Bull ; the one representing; the 
greediness of worldly chusers, and bloody mindi of usurers; the other very 
lively describing bow seditious estates with their own devices, false friends with 
their own swords, and rebellious commons in their own snares, are overthrown ; 
neither with amonroua gesture wounding the eye, nor with slovenly talk hurting 
the ears, of the chaste hearers." And he afterwards says of them, and a few 
others, •' These plays are good plays and sweet plays, and of all plays the best 
plays, and most to be liked, worthy to be enng of the Muses, or set out with the 
cunning of Roscias himself." (Shakespeare Society's Reprint, 8vo. 1841, p. 30.) 
Habits of criticism necessarily induce the spirit of scepticism, if they arise not 
out of it ; but here there appears nothing on which to hang a doubt that a 
play which bore a most close resemblance to The Mercian! of Venice waa on the 
stage in London when Shakespeare was only fourteen or fifteen years of age, sod 
that it was a play well composed, and full of admirable matter. 
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verse is exceedingly low ami groveling, but the story is full 
of romantic incidents. This ballad is little, if at all, known 
within the range of Shakespeare criticism, so that an abstract 
of it may be acceptable. Of its age I can pronounce no 
opinion which would be of any value ; but it appears to me 
not of modern date, tbat is, that there are expressions which 
seem to belong to the earlier ages of the existing ballad- 
poetry, and that the incidents are too numerous, and of 
romantic a cast, to allow of its being considered as a m< 
invention. 

A certain lord has two daughters, the one "brown," 
other " fair." A knight who presents himself to the father 
as a suitor is informed that with the brown he will give as a 
portion her weight in gold, and that he expects to receive her 
weight in gold from the person to whom he gives the fairer 
daughter. The knight, of course, selects the beauty, and 
raise the money has recourse to a Jew usurer, who supplies 
him with it, taking his bond for the repayment at a certain 
day, and in default he is to lose several ounces of his flesh. 
They marry; in due time a son is born, and time, also 
brings round the day when the money is to be repaid, or the 
forfeit taken. The knight, as the time of repayment drew 
near, is not prepared with the money, and the lady urges 
upon him, as the only resource, that they should fly beyond 
sea. They go to Germany, where the Emperor, having 
learned the circumstances under which they had come into 
his dominions, built for them a "court," and shewed tin 
great respect, and the rather because they came from Bril 

Thai blest laud of fame. 

Here they lived for some time in great felicity, till i 
" Dutch lord," who was in the Emperor's court, wagers 
with the knight a ton of gold that he would " enjoy his lw 
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gay ; " and that he would produce a diamond ring from her 
finger in proof. The Dutch lord has recourse to what is the 
approved stratagem on such occasions : he bribes a wait- 
ing-maid of the lady, who steals the ring and gives it to him. 
When the English knight sees the ring in a stranger's pos- 
session be almost swoons, and then, in a state of distraction, 
flies to his house, and, meeting the lady who had come to 
the gate to welcome him, he throws her at once headlong 
into the moat. 

So cruel a murder shocks every one, and the knight is 
brought to trial, convicted, and sentenced to death. While 
be is awaiting the execution of the sentence, there suddenly 
appears in the Emperor's court another English knight, at- 
tired in green, who easily prevails upon the Emperor to 
grant a second hearing of the case. At this hearing the 
maid is brought to make confession of her guilt, and the 
court become struck with the possibility that the crime of 
murder may not have been committed, as the evidence went 
no further than to prove that the lady was thrown into the 
moat. The Ufe of the knight is thus saved, and he claims 
and receives from the Dutch lord the ton of gold which he 
had justly won. 

His mind bent on revenge, the Dutch lord sends informa- 
tion to the Jew where his debtor was living. The exaspe- 
rated Jew instantly repairs to the Emperor, and claims in 
his court, not the money due to him, but the penalty of the 
bond. While this claim is under consideration, the green 
knight again appears : mean as the verse is, a short specimen 
need not be withheld — 

Said [be noble knight in green, 

•' Yea, thai thej max," replied the Jew, 
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Lo, then, the knight began to read ; 









Answers tbe Jew, " That's sll I criTo." 
The poor distressed knight wis brought ■ 
The bloody- minded Jen he thought 
That day to be reTenged on him, 
And part hii flesh from limb to limb. 
Tbe knight in green aald, " Mr. Jew, 
There's nothing else bnt flesh your dne ; 
Then see no drop of blood yon shed, 
For if you do, off goes your head." 

The Jew hereupon acts as Shylock in the play. 

The father now appears. The report has reached him that 
his daughter has been drowned by her husband. He brings 
with him " many brave horses," one of which is purchased of 
him immediately by the green knight. The father is clamo- 
rous for justice, insisting that his child must have been mur- 
dered, and finally the knight is brought out to execution on his 
former sentence. At this juncture the knight in green again 
appears with the steed which he had purchased, and, to the 
surprise of every one, but most of all of the father, he runs 
his sword through the body of the noble animal, and lays it 
dead upon the place. The father expressing his astonish- 
ment at such an act, the knight in green argues with him 
that as he had purchased the horse he surely might do with 
it what he pleased ; and then presses home upon him that 
he, having sold his daughter, the purchaser had an equally 
entire proprietorship in her. Now comes the denouement. 
The green knight retires, and re-appears in splendid female 
habiliments, when the father and husband recognize the 
lady who had been supposed to be drowned, and the Em- 
peror " proclaims a universal joy." 

Whether it may ultimately turn out that this ballad is 
earlier than the date of this play — as an English ballad, and 
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as it is evidently in some way connected with two of Shake- 
speare's plays, and has remained hitherto unnoticed, or at 
least not publicly noticed, either by the commentators on 
Shakespeare or the collectors of the ballad poetry of Eng- 
land, the preceding notice of it will not be thought mis- 
placed. 

In the researches which have been instituted into the ori- 
gin of the Bond story, I know not that they have ever been 
carried out of the region of romance, and that the question 
has ever been raised whether bonds with the horrible penalty 
annexed in the bond of Anthonio ever were given in transac- 
tions between the Jew usurers and the persons who bor- 
rowed money of them. I have had the opportunity of in- 
specting several bonds given to Jews in England in the 
thirteenth century, and certainly there are in them no such 
clauses. No opportunity has presented itself of examining 
bonds of the like nature given in other countries ; but we 
can hardly conceive of a state of society anywhere so consti- 
tuted that such a penalty could be enforced by any legiti- 
mate authority. I annex as a curiosity a copy of an obli- 
gation entered into by an Englishman of the thirteenth 
century to a Jew of that period, which may be taken as a 
specimen of the general style of English documents of this 
nature : 

Sejant uiiivrrsi quod Ego Gii-edirtub l> II an kith de Kyngeston in comi- 
tatu Suit, debeo Cuisse tilio Gonte Judeo rigioti solidos sterling. Red. 
dendoj ei ad feitum Sancti Micbaelia anno regni regis Henriei lilii regis Jobsnuis 
quad rages? mo primo. Et nisi tunc reddidero dabo ei singulis septimanis pro 
qualibet libra duos denarios de lucro quamdiu illos per gratuin ejus tenuero. 
Ideo imadio ei omnia terras meas redditus et catslla mca ubicunque tint ad 
rec.inde totum debitum et lucrum. Hoc pro me et heredihus meis iffido, et 
signo meo conlirmo. Actum qumto die Aprilit anno eodem. 

These were conditions sufficiently severe, an enormous 
interest, and his whole lands, rents, and goods, pledged for 
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the payment of principal and interest.^ It must hav< 
a pressing necessity which drove this poor burgess of 1 
ton-upon-Thames to the door of the usurer. Many 
such as this, and the present bond is a fair specimen i 
terms which the Jews in England then exacted, won 
cessarily direct a strong current of public prejudice a 
the nation ; for, however it may be kept out of sight, 
will always be a feeling of disapproval, if not of a h; 
kind, against all persons who live by availing themsel 
advantages arising out of pressing necessities, even tl 
in so doing they break no actual law. We caimc 
observe in reading this play that Shakespeare, in tha 
mane and kindly spirit in which we find him for ever 
cising that power with which he was invested, thoug 
necessities of the story did not permit him to keep 
sight the distinguishing features of the Jew, yet it 
Usurer that he exposes to the most unmitigated in 
tion-t We detest Shylock, not that he is a Jew, bu 



which L 

His wife must lend a chilling, 

For every tccek a penny, 
Yet being a pledge that is double north. 

If (bat you will have any. 
And see likewise you keep your day, 

Or else you lose it all: 
This was the living of the wife, 

Her tbv she did it call. 






We may easily understand why money thus at interest might coin 
called " her cow," yielding as it did a daily supply. This application 
word is not peculiar to (his ballad. A salt-pit, in the salt- districts 
retgn of Henry the Second, was known by the name I'orra. 

t Enough has been written by the commentators on the estimation I 
usurers were held in England in the time of Shakespeare. But t 
desire to collect further light on the subject may consult Primaoda 
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he is a most oppressive creditor. For the nation the poet 
even pleads with an earnestness which was bolder in his 
time than the pressing such plea would he in these more 
liberal times : " Hath not a Jew eyes ? Hath not a Jew 
hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections, passions ? fed 
with the same food, hurt with the same weapons, subject to 
the same diseases, healed by the same means, warmed and 
cooled by the same winter and summer, as a Christian is?" 
Surely Shakespeare deserves to be -styled, before all others, 
the Poet of Humanity, the Friend of the Friendless. Again, 
whatever faults there may be in Shylock, whether national or 
personal, how, as respects the nation, are they redeemed by 
the charm which is thrown around the lovely Jessica. 

Shylock was a Levantine Jew, and therefore on the stage, 
if it is intended that strict regard shall be paid to propriety in 
matters of costume, he ought, according to Coryat, to appear 
in a yellow turban. And with this agrees what Lord Bacon 
says, (Essays, No. 41.) that " Usurers should have orange- 
tawny bonnets, because they do Judaize." We collect that 
Shylock was a Levantine Jew from the name: Sdalac, 
which is doubtless the same name in a different orthography, 
being the name of a Maronite of Mount Libanus, who was 
living in 1614.* 



A'a&emy i Sir Jubti Feme's Glory of Generosity, p. IH. r > ; and above all, 
Thi Gullont'i Burtnm, a Sermon at Paul's Cross, by Thomas Adams, 4to. 
1619, p. 36'. The difficulty in the question of usury is not, whether a man has 
a right Co make the uiogt of his uninvested money, just as another has of the 
laud in which lie hi* vested it, but whether a nation shall not interpose its 
shield for the protection of persons rendered defenceless, through their own 
misfortune or imprudence, against persons who would take advantage of their 
unhappy circumstances. The question when closely looked at is not without 
it- difficulties ; but there can be no doubt that Shakespeare proceeded in a 
proper spirit when he exposed to indignation any usurer who should act a* 
Shylock acted. 

* See Account and Kclracli of the Manvtcript* in tat Library of the Kina 
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About the time when Shakespeare wrote this play, then 
was at Palermo a celebrated merchant, called Antonio, ol 
whom it was said that he had at one time two kingdoms 
mortgaged to him by the King of Spain. He was a " Royal 
Merchant," a term which Shakespeare did not use without 
having an eye to the peculiar force of the expression.* He 
was in name like the merchant in the play, but not like him 
unfortunate : for he died in the possession of great wealth. 
Sandys relates that he was told concerning this Antonio, 
that Mr. Gresham, an English merchant at that time in 
Sicily, having ascended Mount .^tna, and approached near 
the crater, was amazed at hearing a voice from the hollow 
of the mountain, which said, " Dispatch, dispatch, the rich 
Antonio is a-coming :" and this at the very moment, as was 
afterwards found, when Antonio died. Travels, p. 194. 

In the choice of Portia, as the name of the lady who per- 
forms so conspicuous a part in this play, Shakespeare ap- 
pears not to have manifested bis usual felicity. The prin- 
cipal action assigned to her has in it as much that is remote 
from the delicacy and softness of the female character as 
we can easily tolerate : and the effect of this upon the cha- 
racter of the lady should not have been heightened by pre- 
senting her before us with a name with which are asso- 
ciated ideas of sternness and loftiness, the virtues of the 
Roman matron of the severest age. Portia is really affec- 
tionate, retiring, gentle, and quite feminine, though the 
circumstances of the story require that she shall for once act 

of France, 1789, p 23. For this «ry Taluable referenre t am indebted til 
some pencil notea on this play by thr lite Mr. F. G. Waldrou. 

' This ia remarked by Win-burton, and he ha> a long note on the phraae, but 
at lilt he does not appear to have caught its precise effect. Arojal merchant, in 
the middle ages, was a merchant who transacted bnoineaa for a Boterelgn of th< 
time. Thni, King John rails Brand de Dow 
mercator norter." See a protection granted ti 
1834, p. 93. 
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a masculine part ; and, in proportion as we lose a sense of 
the delicacy and gentleness of her real character, we lose 
something of the satisfaction and delight which this most 
beautiful comedy is so well fitted to impart. 

Nerissa, or, as Shakespeare wrote the name Nerrissa, is to 
be regarded not as a waiting-maid in the modern sense of the 
term, but as a young lady of birth and rank, such persons 
being often found in the age of Shakespeare attending on 
ladies of superior distinction and fortune ; and therefore a 
suitable match for Gratiano, the friend of Bassanio. Thus 
Magdalene Dacre, an account of whose life was written by 
Richard Smith, the bishop of Chalcedon, a daughter of Lord 
Dacre of the North, waited on the old Countess of Bed- 
ford ; and there are sixteen quartcrings over the tomb of 
Catharine Clippesby, an attendant on the Countess of 
Shrewsbury of the time. That Ntrriiisa, as Shakespeare 
wrote, is the better reading a nice ear will perceive in this 
line, as well as in many others s 

Nerissa [Nerrissa] anil the rest stand all aloof. — iii. 2. 

There are also passages in which Anthonio, as Shakes- 
peare appears to have written, pleases the ear better than 
Antonio, which the modern editors have chosen to substi- 
tute. These, it may be said, are trifling remarks ; but poetry 
is a luxury, and therefore should be as pure and perfect as 
may be : nor can there be any reason why we should accept 
at the hands of an editor a text which is even in a slight 
degree worse than that which the author himself has be- 
queathed to us. 

The Garden Scene. — The "poet's pen" has nowhere 
given more striking proof of its power than in the scene of 
the Garden of Belmont. We find ourselves transported into 
the grounds of an Italian palazzo of the very first class, and 
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we soon perceive them to be of surpassing beauty and 
almost boundless extent. It is not a garden of parterres and 
flowers, but more like Milton's Paradise, full of tall shrubs 
and lofty trees, the tulip-tree, the poplar, and the cedar. 
But it is not, like Milton's, a garden in which the hand of 
Nature is alone visible. There are terraces and flights of 
steps, cascades and fountains, broad walks, avenues and 
ridings, with alcoves and banqueting-houses in the rich 
architecture of Venice. It is evening: a fine evening of 
summer, which tempts the masters of the scene to walk 
abroad and enjoy the breezes which ruffle gently the fobage. 
The moon is in the heavens, full orbed and shining with a 
steady lustre, no light clouds disturbing the deep serene. 
On the green sward fall the ever-changing shadows of the 
lofty trees, which may be mistaken for fairies sporting by 
the moonlight : where trees are not, the moonbeams sleep 
upon the bank. The distant horn is heard, and even sweeter 
music floats upon the breeze. 

At first the only figures in the scene are those of Lorenzo 
and Jessica, two lovers, for whom a lively interest has been 
created by the earlier events of the drama. They are in 
perfect harmony with the scene. Their love is less impas- 
sioned than that of the two lovers in the garden at Verona, 
moonlit also; they are more like the pair who inhabit 
Milton's Paradise. At first, indeed, their conversation is of 
a more light and sportive character than the conversation of 
Paradise; hut it assumes afterwards so much of the grave, 
speculative, and philosophical, that we are forcibly reminded 
of Milton, or rather led to think that when he shewed us 
Paradise he had not lost his early impressions from the gar- 
den of Belmont. 

In the modern editions we are instructed to look upon 
Lorenzo and Jessica as pacing an avenue leading to Portia's 
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house. The original copies have nothing of this. Why 
may they not emerge from one of the alcoves or arbours, 
when, coming suddenly into the broad moon-light, the " paler 
day," they call to it the attention of each other. Lorenzo is 
the first to notice the soft and steady lustre. It reminds him 
of a scene he well remembered in an old r 



Id each a right ns this. 
When the sweet wiod did gently kiss the trees, 
And they did moke no noise : in such a night, 
Troilus, metliinks, mutinied (he Trojan walls, 
And sighed his soul toward the Grecian tents 
Where Cress id la; that night. 

Jessica's reading supplies her promptly with a parallel 
instance. She thinks of, and calls his attention to, the 
moon-light on the night when Thisbe met Py ramus at old 
Ninus' monument. The passages are too familiar to need 
or to bear quotation. The readiness with which Jessica 
produces this parallel instance takes Lorenzo by surprise. 
His honour is concerned ; a competition is begun, and he 
must not he " out- nigh ted." He recalls another moon-lit 
scene in which an unhappy lover is the solitary and affecting 
figure. It is Dido, " with a willow in her hand, upon the wild 
sea-bank." The stock of lovers in moon-lit scenes from ancient 
story is failing, but Jessica bethinks her of Medea " gather- 
ing the enchanted herbs" beneath the uncertain light of the 
moon. Lorenzo is now fairly vanquished : but he retires 
gracefully from the field. He has no other ancient story, 
but he has a tenderer theme. He calls to her recollection 
the night when she herself stole away from home, 

And with an an thrift late did run from Venice 
As far 03 Belmont ; 

and then begins another pretty contention in which the 
honour of both is at last saved by the arrival of Stephano 
with news of the approach of Portia. 
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For the four moon-lights in classical or quasi- classical 
story the poet did not draw on his imagination, but his me- 
mory. It is not that Troilus, Thisbe, Dido, and Medea 
might have done what they did when the moon was shining 
in full splendour, as on that night on the garden of Bel- 
mont, but the poet had read that they did what they are 
described as having done, in the moon-light. This at least 
is the fact in respect of three out of the four, and with 
respect to the fourth an explanation may be given which 
will bring it within the same category. 

The first is Troilus. Though this is a classical name, and 
the story is a tale of Troy, yet cannot the story be traced to 
any of the ancient poets. It may be found in several 
middle-age writers, but it seems to have been to Chaucer 
that Shakespeare was indebted for his knowledge of it. The 
particular passage which he had in his mind is to be found 
in the fifth book of Troilus and Creteide. 

Tim eonge when be tbus songen bad lone 

He fjl ajeu to bis tighes olde, 

And every night, us wu hya wont to doooe, 

He itode the bright moone to beholde. 

And al his iorowe he to the moone totde 

And said, y-wis whan than art horned newe 

I s!i ii be glad, if al the worlde be trewe. 

I sawe thyn hornet olde eke by the morowe 

When hence rode my right tady dere 

That fit use U of my torment and my iorowe 

For whiche, O bright Lncina the clew, 

For lore of God, ren fait abonte thy spere, 

For whan thyn homes newe gynnen spryng, 

Than aha] the come that may my blygae brynge. 



Upon the walles fastc eke wolde hewalke, 
And on the Grekea hoate he wolde ae, 
And to him aelfe right thru be wolde talke i 
Lo, yonder ii myn owne lady fre, 
Or eli yonder, there the tentei be, 



The next is Thisbe. Every one remembers 

Quem procnl ad Uate radios Babylonia Thisbe 



But for the suggestion of this also, and even of the two which 
follow, it seems that Shakespeare was also indebted to 
Chaucer ; that, in fact, the old folio of Chaucer was lying 
open before him when he wrote this dialogue, and that there 
he found Thisbe, Dido, and Medea, as well as Troilus. It 
is at least certain that Thisbe, Dido, and Medea do occur 
together in Chaucer's Legend of Good fVomen, which in the 
folio immediately follows the Troilus. The passage respect- 
ing Thisbe is this: 

Alas! tlian cometh a wylde lyonease 
Out of the wode, withouten more ireest, 
Witbblodymonthe, of strangling of ibeeat, 
To drinken of the wel there as she sat. 
And whan that Tisbc bad eapjed that 
She ryst her up with a ful drerj herte, 
And in a cave with dredful fote she aterte, 
For by the moone she sawe it wel witball. 

Neither Virgil nor Ovid represent Dido as standing by 
moonlight " on the wild sea-bankj" as she is so picturesquely 
depicted by Shakespeare, and the idea of placing a willow in 
her hand is modem, — 

The willow worn of forlorn paramourB i 

but Chaucer, when he speaks of Dido, says 

It fell upon a nyght 
Whan that the moone uprcysed had her light, 
This noble Queue unto her rest y-wente ; 
She sighetb tore, and gon her selfe tunnente ; 
She walketh, waloweth, and made many broide, 
A i done these lovers. 

But the truth seems to be that Shakespeare has transferred 
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to Dido what he found in Chaucer's Legend concerning 
Ariadne : 

Ariadne passioning 
Far Theaeui' perjury and unjust flight. 



Two Gent, or Vehona, W. 4. 



when 



To the atronde all burefote fait she wente, 

And cryed, Theseus, aiya hert swete, 

Where be ye, that I may nat with yoa mete, 

And might thus with bettis ben y-slayne ? 

The hnlowe rocket answerde her agayne. 

No man ahe sawr, and yet shone the mount. 

And hye upon a rocke she went soone. 

And sane his barge saylyng on the see. 

Cold woie her hert, and right thai sayd ihc, 

Meker than ye, fynde 1 the beestyi wylde. 

Hath he nat synne, that be her tbua begylde ? 

She cryed, O turne agsyae for routh and synne I 

Thy barge hath nat nl his meyne ione. 

Her kcrchefo on a polo atycked the, 

Aseaunso he shulde it wele y-se, 

And him remembre tbat she was bebynde, 

And turne agayne, and on the stronde her fynde. 

There can scarcely be a doubt that this is the parent of the 
image of Dido ; and the merit of Shakespeare consists in a 
skilful adaptation, and in having produced by a few strokes 
an effect superior to that which the older poet has produced 
with so much labour, and with no mean success. 

There remains only Medea. In the Medea of Chaucer we 
have no moon, nor even the going out at night to gather 
herbs. What Shakespeare here owes to Chaucer is the sug- 
gestion of the character. Seeing Medea in T?ie Legend of 
Good Women, his mind was directed to Ovid, the Latin poet 
with whom he seems to have been best acquainted, and he 
there found 
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But flaring on her shoulders twain, and bare Toot, with her gown 
Ungirded, gat her out of doors, and wandering up and down 
A1..HL- the dead time of the night— 

I quote from Golding, because it is evident that Shake- 
speare was accustomed to read Golding, without at all 
meaning to insinuate that he might not have gone at once 
to the original, or that he might not have remembered in 
this and the other instances Virgil or Ovid themselves. 

I believe, however, that he was indebted in the first 
instance to Chaucer ; and that this is perhaps the best 
instance of the Chaucerisms winch it is suspected lurk in 
greater abundance than is yet known in the writings of 
Shakespeare. It is pleasant thus to trace the pedigree of 
favourite passages, and to see one poet doing silent homage 
to the genius of another. 

A passage so popular as this deserves the most minute 
adjustment. Some of the old copies read " wall," some 
"walls," which is, perhaps, the best. The connective 
particle "and," which is found in the folio of 1G32, is 
withdrawn by the modern editors from the concluding 
speeches of Jessica and Lorenzo, to the injury of the sense, 
the metre, and the harmony. 

The dramatic skill as well as the poetic power of Shake- 
speare may be eminently illustrated from this scene. De- 
lightful as such discourse in such circumstances is, it must 
not be too long continued, as it conduces nothing to the 
business of the drama. Yet the poet had not delivered his 
whole mind, and he meant still longer to ravish the ears of 
young and old with this sweet and virtuous discourse. It is 
that he might not seem inattentive to the business of the 
scene, and that the audience might not grow impatient 
for the progress of the story, that he here introduces the 
two servants with intelligence of the approach of Portia 
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and Bassanio. This was enough for the purpose. Orders 
are given for preparations to receive them, and for the 

music. Then the dialogue proceeds. 

How sweet the moon-light sleeps upon this bank : 

Here will we sit, and let the Bounds of musick 

Creep in oar ears ; soft stillness and the night 

Become the tonches of sweet harmony. 

Sit, Jessica ■ Look 1 how the Boor of heaven 

Is thick inlaid with patterns of bright gold; 

There's not the smallest orb which than behold'st. 

But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young- eyed cherubins :* 

Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 

But, whilst this muddy Yesture of decay 

Doth grossly close it in, we cannot bear it. 

Purer stream of poetry than this never flowed from poet's 
pen. Higher thoughts never found happier expression- 
The cultivated mind of Lorenzo might well, in such a night, 
turn to the Pythagorean notion of Heavenly Harmony. He 
is to be regarded here as a kind of teacher of philosophy, 
delivering instruction to his fair companion who sits silent by, 
as Adam, in the only scene which can bear comparison with 
this, pours instruction into the ear of Eve, It would have 
given an unpleasing air of pedantry to the character of 
Jessica had she sought again to rival Lorenzo, or shewn 
that she had before any acquaintance with these high myste- 
ries. Yet it cannot be denied that there is a difficulty in 
adjusting the sense which seems to have been intended to 
the words as they are delivered to us. It is a difficulty from 
which neither various reading nor happy conjecture has yet 
been sufficient wholly to extricate us, 

• This U the orthography of all the early editions, and is no doubt what 
Shakespeare wrote. The difficulty is not why Shakespeare annexed the plural 
'.. t.. a word that was already plural without it, but why he preferred the 
Chaldec plural to the common Hebrew plural, and did not write the more fa- 
miliar word cherubim, or, if it so pleased him, c/itrubima. 
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Take it, as it is generally understood to mean, that while 
we are in the body we cannot hear the music of the spheres, 
and it must be admitted that tins is one of the " unfiled 
expressions," an uncorrected passage, one of those which 
Jonson, a more correct and classical writer, wished that he 
had reformed. Still, if we can suppose Shakespeare to have 
been intending to represent Lorenzo as acquainted with a 
philosophical opinion of a more recondite nature than that 
of the harmony of the spheres, the words admit of an inter- 
pretation, and a very just and proper one, without any dis- 
turbance of the text, and where every clause and every 
word has its just and proper meaning. Beside that music 
of the spheres, which no mortal ear ever caught a note of, 
there was by some philosophers supposed to be a harmony 
in the human soul. " Touching musical harmony," says 
Hooker, " whether by instrument or by voice, it being hut 
of high and low sounds in a due proportionable disposition, 
such, notwithstanding, is the force thereof, and so pleasing 
effects it hath in that very part of man which is most divine, 
that some have been thereby induced to think that the soul 
itself, by nature is, or hath in it, harmony." If we apply 
this profounder doctrine to the illustration of Lorenzo's 
speech we must suppose that we have done with the music 
of the spheres at the line, 

Still quiring to the yoong-cyod cherubim. 

Lorenzo then begins to instruct Jessica in a deeper 
mystery : 

Such harmony is in immortal iouIi. 
Harmony such as that which the cherubim hear, as the 
spheres pass swiftly along, is also in the immortal souls of 
men. But though it is thus in us, and within us, it is so 
closed in by this " muddy vesture of decay," this gross cor- 
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poreal substance in which the soul is placed, that we cannot 
hear it. It was Dr. Farmer who first illustrated this pas- 
sage, from the doctrine noticed by Hooker.* 

One verbal criticism this passage requires. There was 
difficulty from the beginning. One of the two quartos reads 
pattens, the other patients ; the first folio has pattens, the 
second folio patterns. Patients is wholly inadmissible. 
Patterns has been almost universally rejected, so Utile fa- 
vour have the readings of the second folio found at the 
hands of the modern editors. We usually find pa liens, but 
against this reading is the formidable objection, that nothing 
(■rilled at any period a patten can be supposed to have been 
used to represent a star.f To get quit of this difficulty, 
the word was turned into patine, the Latin word patina 
Anglicised. There is no happiness or propriety in likening 
the stars to dishes, not even golden ones. I have no doubt 
that pattern was the word from the beginning, and that Lo- 
renzo was speaking of the stars as in their constellations, 
not individually ; and the constellations may not unsuitably 
be spoken of as patterns, just as we speak of the pattern 
of mosaic work, or the pattern of a flowered or spotted 
damask. 

To proceed with this fascinating scene. When Lorenzo 
calls to the musicians, it is in the words, 

Come bo t and wake Diana with ■ hymn. 



* The book of Ihc Bccltiiailical Polity (Book T.) in which these words aro 
found, was first published in 1597, too late, it ii probable, (o have been read 
by Shakespeare when be wrote this play ; but Shakespeare, as well as Hooker, 
might have read of the doctrine t Is e -where, or beard of it in tome philosophic 



+ Warburlon ( 


IninIF 


Malm 


, toI. t. p. 131.) says that a patten is ■■ , 


round broad plate 


of gold, 


borne 


I heraldry;" and to this Steevens appcara 


to give hia satictio 


1. But 


it iii 


mistake. Such a plate of gold is called ,, 


beiant. 
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This is in reference to what he said just before of the moon's 

sleeping, 

lion- sweet llif moon-light Bleeps upon this bunk. 

And again, 



Sleeps ' 



How the moon 
h Endymion, ami would Dot be awaked :* 



but the naming Diana recalls, by association, the idea of 
Portia; and Lorenzo proceeds, 



From the contemplation of the clear cloudless sky, the 
moon walking in her brightness, and the eldest sons of God 
singing together in their courses, the mind of Lorenzo is now 
turned to the sweet music which may be heard with the out- 
ward ear, led to it by the well-interposed remark of Jessica, 

1 am never merry when I hear sweet music ; 

and he discourses, still in the character of tutor or instructor, 
to his companion, on the power of music on botli beasts 
and men: 



* There is not a mare inexcusable defeat committed on the ten of Sbske- 
eare bj any editor than is done by Mr. Milone in tbia exquisite passage. He 
it only would read, but actually prints, as his text, 



And would not be awaked. 
And this because, u he lays, of the oddneis of the phrase, " /foip the moon 
would not be awaked." But can any one read the words as they stand in 
Shakespeare, and not recognize in a moment one of the commonest and moat 
intelligible of English phrases by which we express admiration ? All the beamy 
of the expression ii lost by the change i Poj-tin looks upwards and ohserrca the 
steady, still, settled, and tlmost imperceptible motion of the fair planet of the 
night, and thus expresses her admiration of the soft beauty of the scene. 
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Or race of youthful and unhandled colli, 

Fetching mod bounds, bellowing, and neighing loud. 

Which is the hot condition of their blood , 

If they but hear perclience a trumpet sound, 

Or any air of musick touch their ears, 

You shall perceive them make a mutual stand, 

Their savage eyes turn'd to a modest gaae, 

By the sweet power of muaick : therefore, the poet 

Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones, and floods ; 

Since nought so Blockish, hard, and full of rage, 

But muiiek for the time doth change his nature : 

The man that hath no musick in himself, 

Nor is not mav'd with concord of sweet sounds, 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils ; 

The motions of hia spirit are dull as night, 

And his affections dark as Erebus : 

Let no such man be trusted. 

With such eloquent discourse the interval is filled up till 
the arrival of Portia. 

There is a dramatic purpose worthy of notice in the words 
which Portia utters when she first appears upon the scene : 



That light . 


e see is burning in my ball : 


How far th 


t little candle throws his beams ! 


So shines a 


;ood deed in this naughty world. 



It was meant to connect the present with the past ; the de- 
feated attempt of Shylock on the life of Anthonio with the 
scenes of Belmont; and the spectators are thus led to look 
upon Portia returning to the house in which the scene of the 
caskets had been presented, crowned with the honours of the 
good deed she had done in freeing the merchant. 

There is also great dramatic skill shewn in the dialogue 
which now ensues between Portia and Nerrissa. It is not 
quite unlike that to which we have been listening with such 
charmed ears between Lorenzo and Jessica; yet it is less 
philosophical, and so leads gently to the change from those 
sweet discourses to the business of the story, to which it was 
now necessary to proceed. 
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It will hardly be denied that the remainder of this scene is 
not of equal excellence with the part of it we have been con- 
sidering, nor is it equal to many other parts oftheplay. This 
presents a difficulty which is hardly explained by the obvious 
remark that a poet, however great, is not always in his finest 
mood, and that, as Horace Walpole is said to have remarked, 
there are seasons when poets are in flower. We may remark, 
however, upon this part of the scene, that it exhibits a curious 
proof that when Shakespeare delineated, in a manner to make 
the scene visible to every eye, the garden of Portia, he 
thought of the garden he had himself created of the Capulets 
at Verona. The passages which open a view of this little 
process of the poet's mind are these : Portia — " Swear by 
your double self ;" Juliet — " Swear by your gracious self." 
Bassanio — "The blessed candles of the night;" Romeo — 
" Wight's candles are burnt out." Bassanio's hyperbolical 
compliment to the eyes of Portia, — 

We should hold dny «ilh the Antipodes 
If you should walk in absence of the sun, 

is not more worthy of the poet than the words which he had 
put into the mouth of Romeo, — 

Her eye in heaven 

Would through the airy region! 

That birds would eiug and think it were u 

With one remark more I close the illustrations of this most 
beautiful scene. Lorenzo has observed — 



o bright 



Butm 



stoekish, hard, and full o/ragt, 
for the time doth change Mil nature. 






and this might open the whole question of the effect of 
musick on irrational animals, and the margins might overflow 
with the discordant opinions of the critics. For the purpose 
of legitimate annotation it is sufficient to shew that this was 
the opinion of Shakespeare's age, and of the persons for 
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whose entertainment he wrote ; and it happens that we have 
the testimony of a learned foreigner who visited England a 
little hefore the time of Shakespeare, that a lion in the Tower, 
which is described as of extraordinary size, afforded a re- 
markable instance of brute susceptibility to the power of 
music. The traveller was Henry Stephens, and the passage 
being in itself very curious, and affording so apt an illus- 
tration of this part of the philosophical discourse of Lorenzo' 
and being, moreover, little known, is here given at large — 
Cum I.emdiiii agertro, aoi 

spectator eesem, ut iugrcder 
quum I'liiilln past hortatu u 
de leone ferebatur) pulsare i 
qui avide aliuqui vurabat t 
Doruoi ndjutrzeem esse, tec] 
orbea ire ac redire, tanquam 
■are organuro i ':!■.■ .!■.■■ in< bal 



Uti 



ertebati 



cceptabat. Nee 



ttccupatua a 






m cupido iiicessit viaendi leonem, enjoa omnes 
Forte accidit, dura ejus una cum aliia aodalibns 
r jun-iii- organum quoddam CLrCHinferens. la 
ru (esperiri enim licebat, quam venun easel quod 
1 ctepiaaet, repente »astam ilium belliiini, relictis 
a cunibos, non modo attentam musicorum so- 
i corpus circuuiugere, perque certoa 
i sine stupore conspeximus. Pul. 
is redibat. Ad pitlsandum organum 
;s hie faeiebat, euamque tripudatiouem iterum in- 
n aliquodca cxpertos esse, satis esse nobis risum 
I eo reversi iterutn experiri vuluimus. ct eiperti 
', qund tunc in vorandii caruitms 



-ipudiantcm n 



ad mi ratio 



The recovery of the original play mentioned by Gosson 
would doubtless throw much light upon the composition of 
The Merchant of Venice, as we now have it. In its present 
state it seems to have been subjected to correction, alteration, 
and addition after it had been once completed, but doubtless 
all by Shakespeare's own hand, though one passage at least 
remained not accommodated to the changes which were 
made. The passage is this : " The four strangers seek for 
you, Madam, to take their leave ;" but in all the copies, be- 
ginning with the earliest, there were six, namely, the Nea- 
politan, the County Palatine, the French lord, the English 

* De ViliM Slephanr/rum, Amat. l-'ui.i. 1GS3, p. 65. 
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baron, the Scottish lord, and the young German. It may 
be presumed that the number originally was only four, and 
that the two added on a revisal were the English and Scottish 
lords, the better to please an English audience. 

No printed copy is known of an earlier date than 1600, in 
which year there were two editions ; but it is named by Meres 
in 1598, and Whalley has shewn that the beauty of the moon- 
light contest between Lorenzo and Jessica did not protect it 
from being derided by a very inferior dramatist, the author of 
a play called Wily Beguiled. This play is of uncertain date, 
but Malone informs us that it is mentioned by Nash in 159(>, 
whence it may be safely inferred that some of the most ex- 
quisite portions of this play were written before that year. 

A few notes on particular words or passages follow. 

I. 1. Salahino. 



1 our Hum] a- lussji 

There, where jour 



id ia loaiing on the ■ 



will) portly si 



Like signior) and rich burghers on the 
Or as it were the pageant! of the lea, — 
Do o'erpeer the petty traffickers. 

Shakespeare shews great address in the opening of this 
play. Anthonio, sad, he knows not why, is a very suitable 
introduction to the deeply serious character of the incidents 
which are soon to succeed. 

With the word argosy he might become acquainted in 
reading Marlowe's Jew of Malta, in which play the word 
often occurs ; but, though the commentators have bestowed 
so much attention upon it, it is by no means an uncommon 
word. An argosy was a vessel of great bulk. Cuningham, 
in his Cosmography, when enumerating different kinds of 
vessels, places the argosy at the head of the list. The vessels 
of the Venetian merchants are perhaps especially called ar- 
gosies. Thus Taylor writes, " One of the Christian fleet was 
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a great vessel, or a. supposed Venetian argosy ; and another 
was a tall ship, as it were, appointed for the safe convoy of 
the argosy."* It would appear from this quotation that it 
was used for merchant vessels only. 

Though the passage pleases every one who reads it, as 
well by the agreeable flow of the verse as by the beautiful 
image it presents to the mind of a richly laden vessel with all 
its sails unfurled passing in a stately manner along, it is per- 
haps not perfectly constructed. At least we cannot be sure 
that we apprehend what was the real meaning of the poet, 
between two meanings of which the passage admits. It may 
be that the argosies of Anthonio overpeer at sea the petty 
traffickers, just as the signiors and rich burghers do petty 
traffickers upon land, in which case the line, " Or, as it were 
the pageants of the sea," must be regarded as parenthetical, 
and as producing a slight interruption of the continuity : or it 
may be taken as meaning that the argosies appear upon the 
sea like so many signiors and rich burghers, bearing with them 
the ideas of wealth and abundance, and, as if that was not 
thought sufficient, he compares them again to " pageants," pa- 
geant ships, gorgeously decorated, such as were exhibited in 
the shows of the time, no longer confined to some inland lake 
or river, but " the pageants of the sea" itself, so large and so 
magnificent in all their apparatus. 



Three thousand ducats,— well. 
We hear so much of ducats in the course of this play, 
and so little that is satisfactory is to be learned from the 
dictionaries concerning this coin, that a few words respect- 
ing it may not be misplaced. It is a pure Venetian piece 



• Hearm't bltning and Earth' * joy, a kind of n 
marriage of the Elector Palatine. 
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of money, and the name is a mere abbreviation of Ducatus 
Venetorum. It was a gold coin, so that a loan of three 
thousand ducats must be considered a very large sum, per- 
haps something nearly equivalent to a loan of twenty or 
thirty thousand pounds, were such a transaction to take place 
now. The ducat bore this inscription, 

SIT. T. XPEDAr. Q. 7T7REGIS. ISTB. DVCA. 
which is to be read in full thus : 

Sit tibi, Cbriste, datua 
Quem tu regis, iste Ducatus. 

See on this subject C. A. Heumann's Poecile sine Epist. 
Miscell. Hake, 1729, vol. iii. book ii. p. 242, to which a 
friend of great learning drew my attention. 



There be land. rats anil water-rata, water- thieves and land-lhitiea ; I mean 

There is a resemblance sufficient to be taken notice of 
between this passage and one in Florio's address to the 
reader before his Italian dictionary, 1598 ; — "And here might 
I begin with those notable pirates in this our paper sea, 
those sea-dogs, or land critikes, monsters of men, if not 
beasts rather than men." King Charles the First is said to 
have called seamen in contempt "water-rats." Harris's 
Historical Account, &c. London, 1814, vol. ii. p. 82. 





11. 6.— J 


Whj 


'tis an office of 


And 


should be ousc 



This is a military term. Sir John Smith in his Instruc- 
tions and Orders military, 1595, p. 51, speaks of "great in- 
telligence by discoverers and espials." Obscured is dis- 
guised. 
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III. 2.— Po»TlA. 

Ay, but I fear yon (peak upon the rack, 



Where 



enforced do apeak anything. 



It is an admirable quality of this free and noble spir 
that in all questions of politics and morals he is ever on th 
side of justice and humanity. He has here given us what i 
the great argument against the use of torture, folded up, a 
his manner is, in small space, fit to circulate from hand t< 
hand, and thus to produce a combination of sentiment ant 
judgment in the whole community against what was a com 
mon but iniquitous practice of the time. Let us observt 
also, to the honour of this great teacher of truth, thai 
such a sentiment as this, which in the reign of Victorir 
would find a respondent and approving voice from all, in the 
reign of Elizabeth would be coldly received by those al 
least who guided the public counsels, or conducted privato 
examinations, if they found not sedition in it, and matter foi 
a Star Chamber inquiry. At the very time when Shake- 
speare's actors were repeating these words at the Black 
Friars or on the Bankside, the secret chambers of the Towei 
were actually echoing the groans of suspected persons whe 
were subjected to this unreasonable mode of extorting infor- 
mation. Shakespeare must have known this, and 1 hop* 
that it was because he knew it that he sent the thrilling 
words through the crowds that resorted to his theatre. Ht 
has at least taken care that they should be connected witl; 
the idea of treason. 

Poktia. — Upon the rack, Bassanio? then confe»a 
What Ireaton there is mingled with your love. 

Bassanio. — None hut that ugly Iretuon of mistmsl, 
Which makes me fear the enjoying of my love : 
There may as well be amity and life 
'Tween mow nnd lire, as Irennon and my love. 

Portia. — Ay, but I fear you speak upon the rack, 
Where men enforced do iprtii anything. 
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Portia is throughout a little sententious, and in this last 
expression she gives a counterpart expression to one of our 
English stock-proverbs, " Confess, and die.'' 

I cannot quit this passage, without again calling attention 
to the boldness as well as to the wisdom of it. In Jardine's 
Essay on the Use of Torture in England, 8vo. 1836, we have 
sufficient proof of the frequent use of it in the reigns of Eli- 
zabeth and James, but we have not evidence that either the 
law or the church remonstrated against what he shews to 
be a new practice in England. Is it too much to claim for 
Shakespeare that he was the first who raised his voice ex- 
pressly against it, and, heedless of the consequences to him- 
self, shewed the iniquity and the folly of what they were 
doing, to the politicians who commanded the apphcation of 
it ? Let some other person produce an earlier instance. I 
know of none. 

III. 3. Portia. 
I itind for ucrifice ; 
The rest sloof are the Outflows 
With bleared visages, come forth to 
The issue of the exploit. 

There is something very Greekish in this : something 
which seems to shew that Shakespeare was acquainted with 
the structure of the Greek drama, and he shews his ac- 
quaintance with it at the proper time, when Portia com- 
pares herself to the virgin devoted by Laomedon to the sea- 
monster. 

III. 2. Babbakio. 
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A better authority for counterfeit being used in the sense 
of portrait is afforded by Sir John Harington, in his Life 
of Ariosto, annexed to his translation of the Orlando : " His 
counterfeit was taken by Tytiano, that excellent drawer, so 
well to the life that a man would think yet it were alive." 
p. 421. 

III. 2. Bassaxhi. 
The dearest friend to me, the kindest man, 



Unwearied should evidently be unweariedst, though 1 
not find that any of the old copies have it so. 



III. 4. POBTIA. 






In this speech all the editors have concurred in substi- 
tuting Padua for Mantua, the reading of the old copies. 
They might then have concurred in adopting, as most of 
them have done, Theobald's substitution of traject for tra- 
nect, a word for which no authority has ever been produced. 
The ferries at Venice were called traghetti, trajects, as we 
learn from Coryat, {Crudities, i. 210.) " There are at Venice 
thirteen ferries or passages^ which are commonly called ' tra- 
ghetti.' " Yet the Italians use Tranare for to pass or swim 
over. 

IV. 1. Portia. 
But Mercy is sbotb this sceptred sway. 
It ii enthroned in the hearts of lungs, 
It is an attribute of Gad himself, 
And earthly power doth then shew lilceat God's, 
When mercy seasons justice. 

To the numerous parallel passages given in the notes, 
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may be added the following striking lines, copied from a 
fly-leaf in a volume of historical collections in the Bodleian 

Library : 

For Merc; is the highest reach of wit, 
A safety onto him that eaves by it : 
Born out of God, and unto human eyes 
Not seen, like God, till fleshly passion dies. 

It was, however, one of the common -places of the time, 
and might, no doubt, be found in innumerable writers; but 
it may be doubted whether it is any where exhibited in a 
manner so impressive as here. Such is the power of divinest 
poesy. 

Such sentiments, so far as they respect the course of 
public punishments, it was of more importance to urge in 
the time of Shakespeare than now : when the single mind of 
the monarch, unswayed by counsel, and with no very determi- 
nate principles, often decided the fate of persons convicted of 
crimes, of which a very remarkable instance occurred in the 
time of Shakespeare, when King James the First secretly 
determined to save the lives of the Lords Grey and Cobham, 
convicted of treason, when every one beside thought that 
their execution was certain. It was, however, the cruellest 
mercy ever shewn, for the two peers were actually brought 
upon the scaffold, and when there the sheriff produced the 
king's letter, written with his own hand, commanding exe- 
cution to be stayed. An observer of this spectacle says, 
" they looked strange upon each other, and seemed like 
friends parted in this world and newly met in another." 



A Dami-i. come to judgment ! yea, a Daniel. 

One would rather have expected to have found Solomon 
u this place. But see the Story of Susanna and the Elders : 
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also Ezekiel xxviii. 3, and Daniel vi. 3. The expression 
arose out of these passages, unless it is to be traced to the 
Hebrew analysis of the name ^koi, which affords u an emi- 
nent judge." It was an expression not invented for the 
occasion, as appears by the following passage in a letter to 
Lady Darcy, 1595, printed in Mr. Gage-Rokewode's J92t- 
tory qf Hengrave, p. 215 : — " Madam, I do wish you one 
other Daniel to decide your doubts, according to your good 
deserts :" so that it was probably an ordinary current ex- 
pression. 
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Wb now approach another of the plays in which the 
genius of Shakespeare appears in its full splendour. It was 
produced in or before the year 1600; but not long before, 
since it is not mentioned by Meres in 1598. We know that 
it existed in 1600 only by a slight and irregular notice of it 
on the books of the Company of Stationers. We have no 
reason to think that it was then printed. At least no edi- 
tion is known of it before it appeared in the folio of 1623 ; 
so that an editor, in settling the text of this play, has nei- 
ther the assistance nor the perplexity which the various 
readings of the quartos give him. 

The text has come down to us in a state of very gross 
corruption. Sometimes speeches are assigned to the wrong 
characters. Sometimes the corruptions are in particular 
passages. There are within the compass of this play at least 
twenty passages in which the corruption is so decided that 
no one would for a moment think of defending the reading: 
and there are about fifteen where the probability of corrup- 
tion is so great that the most scrupulous editor would think 
it his duty, if not to substitute a better text, yet to remark 
in his notes the text as delivered to us, and the text as it 
probably should be. Yet Mr, Knight tells us " the text of 
the original folio is, upon the whole, a very correct one." 

But in spite of all the disadvantages under which this 
play has come down to us, whether we read the folio with 
all its errors, or a modern edition, in which those errors are 
corrected according to the judgment of an editor, it is im- 
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possible not to acknowledge this as one of the greatest works 
of this great master. Its beauties are peculiar to itself. 
Save a few scenes of Cymbeline, we have nothing resem- 
bling it. It stands alone. But nearly the same may be 
said of all the greater works. Each is unlike every other. 

We are transported into a scene of wild nature, which is 
as vividly pourtrayed as is the garden at Belmont, or the 
weather-fended cell of Prospero. It is the Forest of Arden, 
that is the woody country about Namur, Leige, and Luxem- 
burgh, watered by the Meuse. Shakespeare has himself 
fixed the locality, and given, to it its geographical bounda- 
ries. He did not forsee that, in a distant day, there would 
be self-called critics, who would deride the idea of fixing 
his scenes on any actual locality. The Forest of Arden was 
a favourite spot for the lovers of field sports. In those days 
there was an air of religion thrown over every thing. In 
the midst of it was a little chapel, dedicated to Saint Her- 
bert, the patron saint of hunters, with a shrine to which 
people went on pilgrimage. It would be, perhaps, taking 
it in too literal a spirit to imagine that this chapel was the 
chapel in which Sir Oliver was to join Touchstone and 
Audrey. 

The name and the district were familiar to Englishmen. 
When Spenser speaks of it, it is as the " famous Ardeyn." 
An incident which occurred about the time when this play 
first appeared, or soon after, would draw attention to this 
forest and its wild and solitary grandeur. An English gen- 
tleman was pistolled by his guide as he was crossing it, 
" because, riding in a suit laid thick with gold-lace, he was 
supposed to have had store of crowns."* 

We hear much in this play of the oaks of Arden. 

* Pcachmm'i 7Vu/A ef our Time; p. 141. He gives no more of the nunc 
than " Mr. W. T." and 1171 that he was a friend of his. 





And again 




A poet may undoubtedly, having formed the conception 
of a forest, call into existence whatever forest-trees he 
pleases, as he may invent, if it please him to do so, whole 
forests and whole islands at once. But Shakespeare, here 
at least, has chosen to follow nature and to conform to fact; 
for we happen to receive the information from one of his 
contemporaries that Arden " for the most part beareth 
oak."* 

Shakespeare did not select the Forest of Arden for the 
scene of his story from amongst other forests of Europe. 
It is the scene of the incidents in the novel from which he 
wrought : but he would not value the name the less because 
it was that of the mother from whom he sprung, and of the 
forest country of Warwickshire, in and around which his 
family had been seated for many generations. 

In any edition of the plays of Shakespeare, which aspires 
to completeness, the Novel by Lodge, which he has followed 
in this play, should be printed, t perhaps with some curtail- 

* Googe's Whole Art of Hmban dry, p. 95. 

+ This is now of the less importance, as haying been lately reprinted by Mr. 
J. P. Collier, in his extremely useful Shaieipeire Library, which ought to 
accompany every edition of these plays. Mr. Collier hu nlso, in various placet, 
given us contributions for the Life of Lodge, particularly in The Poetical De. 
Cameron, a work abounding in voluble information respecting the poets and 
poetry of the age of Elizabeth. Mr. Singer has also given some account of him 
iu a reprint of his Scillan Metamoryhutii. The foundation of all later notices 
of him was laid by Wood, in an article in the Atkaur, to which some very valu- 
able additions were made by Dr. Bliss. There have also appeared some useful 
notion in The Gentleman'! Magazine, N. S. Vol. ii. Bat there is still some- 
thing wanting ; some better proof than we yet possess that the icholar, lawyer. 
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ment, as we have Arthur Brook's story of Romeus and Ju- 
liet appended to the play on that story. It is entitled 
Rosalynd — Euphues Golden Legacy : found after his death 
in his Cell al Silexedra, &c, for there is more of it. Till the 
discovery of this obscure tract, it was supposed that Shake- 
speare was indebted for the plot of this play to The Coke's 
Tale of Gamelyn, a story thought by some to be Chaucer's, 
but of which no printed copy is known to have existed in 
the time of Shakespeare. Lodge, when he wrote his Rosa- 
lynd, appears to have seen it. It was Dr. Zachary Grey 
who first brought it forward in illustration of Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare has added Jaques, Touchstone, and Audrey, 
to the number of the characters. Most of the characters 
are discriminated ; some of them (especially Jaques) having 
very peculiar traits. They "blend harmoniously, and are in 
strict keeping with the scenery. 

This play, more than any other particular play, appears to 
have laid strong hold on the mind of Milton. It appears 
not only to be prominent in his thoughts when he speaks 
generally of Shakespeare, but particular passages (more 
perhaps than he found in any other play) seem to have 
dwelt upon his memory and influenced his verse. Thus 
when, in the L' Allegro, he speaks of Shakespeare, it is in 
these terms, 

it/lditr, pott, trantlatDT of tht clonic; and phytician, was one ami (be tame 
Thomai Lodge ! And again (bat this Ttiouins Lodge, M.D- is (be tame person 
with Tho mat Lodge. M.D., ion of Sir Thomas, who in 1612 placed a monument 
to (be memory of bis brother, Nicholas Lodge, in the church of Rolleaton, in 
Nottinghamshire. One Thomas Lodge. M.D., of those times, married the widow 
of Solomon Aldred. There is a good deal to be cleared up before we can be (aid to 
have an authentic account of this remarkable man. His Roitlind will forever 
connect hit name with Shakespeare, as (he circumstance that he is the AEcon of 
(lie Colin Clout connects it with Spenser: and he is, moreover, (he first, or 
nearly the first, of English satirists, find the author of many lyrical pieces of great 
ernoo(bncss and beauty. 
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And when Edward Philips, his nephew, in the Theatrum 
Poetarum, speaks of Shakespeare under the prompting, as 
is reasonably thought, of Milton, he says, that " he please th 
with a certain wild and native elegance.'' I am not for in- 
terpreting these words in too literal a spirit, but when we 
read them the first play that presents itself is As You 
Like It. 

The particular impression which he took from these " Del- 
phic lines " may be traced particularly in that fine ode, one 
of the first heirs of his invention, the Hymn on Christ's 
Nativity. Who can doubt that when he wrote 

Only wiih speeches fair 
She wooes the gentle air, 
To bide her guilty front with innocent snow, 

that he remembered the words of Jaques, 

And tha big round tear* 
Conned one another down his innocent noae • 

and it is hard to say which poet has made the most feli- 
citous application of an epithet, in both connections so 
peculiar. 

Shakespeare has 

The fair, theebsste, the uoeipressWe she; 

from which Milton transplants the rare word which is found 



The helmed cherubim, 
And (worded aeraphim, 

Are aeen in glittering ranks with wings displayed, 
Harping in load and solemn choir 
With unexpreuive notes to heaven'! new-born heir. 
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He uses it again in Lycidas, 



ipressive nuptial song 
>m meek of joy and love 



We arc reminded of another passage i 
read in the same transcendant elegy, 



this play when we 




Anil little recks to find the wny to heaven 
By doing deads of hospitality. 

How could it be otherwise than that this play would lay 
hold on such a mind as Milton's, when it was first put into 
the state in which it could be perused in silence and soli- 
tude, in the wild wood, or by the haunted stream, at the 
time when Milton was in his sixteenth year, and living in 
one of the chosen seats of the Muses. What a beautiful 
work might be written on. the influence of former genera- 
tions of the great masters on those which succeed. 

Milton was not only among the first to do homage to 
Shakespeare by thus interweaving words or sentiments from 
him with his own conceptions, but he was among the first to 
pay a public tribute to his genius. The Verses " on Shake- 
speare," are dated by himself, 1630; but they were not 
printed till two years afterwards, when they appeared in the 
second folio. They are the earliest printed writing of 
Milton. A question might be raised by those who are de- 
sirous to know every thing that belongs to Shakespeare or 
Milton, how the lines found their way to Allott, and be- 
came printed by him in Ins edition. No decisive answer 
will, it is probable, ever be returned : but it may be ob- 




served that there were several near connections of Allott, 
the stationer, living in the University of Cambridge at the 
time when Milton was studying there.* 

As Milton has rendered homage to this play, so has 
Shakespeare iti this play rendered homage to an earlier poet. 

Dead shepherd ! now 1 find thy saw of might — 
" Whoever loied that loved not at first sight." 

The reference is to the Hero and Leander of Marlowe, as 
the commentators have shewn us. There is an evident 
feeling of regard in the lines, a looking back to the melan- 
choly end of that imprudent and unhappy man. 

To return to the more particular illustration of this play. 

* In a note to my Ditquiiitioa on l&t Ttmptit, printed in 1BJ9, I intro- 
duced an original anecdote of Milton,- exceeding!; interesting in itself and of 
some importance to his biography : but as it appears to have received no atten- 
tion, and the venerable and learned editor of the poetical works of Milton Ima 
since then recast and republished his very valuable life of the poet without 
having taken any notice of It, I hope to be excused if I repeat the anecdote 
in Ibis place. Mr. Todd says, that " It is certain he also declined the law." 
It is also certain that he had once a serious intention of entering on the 
study, for there was lately in the possession of the Rev. Dr. Stedman, a clergy, 
man who some years ago resided at Bath, a copy of the fi'atura IJrcviuiu, 
Tottel"* edition, 1584, onafly-lenfof which was written in Milton's own fair 
cilligrapby, 








Joh'cs Milton : me posiidet. 




Det Cbristus itudiis vela secunda 


This 


s of itself sufficiently interesting ; but 


ipearao 


ce below of another line in another baud, 




Det Christ us stud lis vela secunda 






ing I . 



carcely doubt to have been that of his father, i 

ot acquainted. The book has also the name " John Marstoti" 

3 that of a former possessor. 

was presented to the Rev. Mr. Stedman, of Shrewsbury, by Mr. 
a Eddowes, s bookseller of that town ; to whose hands it is believed to 
have come from the effects of Mrs. Elisabeth Milton, (originally Eliiabeth 
Minihull.) (he poet's third wife, who survived him fifty-four years, and died at 
Nsntwich in 1739. 



Joshua 



The Seven Ages. — This, like the Allegory in the Mid- 
summer Night't Dream, has been the subject of much anno- 
tation in the editions of Shakespeare, and has had express 
treatises written in illustration of it. Yet I venture to think 
that there is room for further remark, and that even the 
text has not yet been settled so perfectly as, in such a pas- 
sage as this, repeated by every tongue, we have a right to 
expect. 

Let us first observe the way in which it is introduced. 
It is not uncalled-for by the circumstance of the drama. 
Either this or something like it was wanted to fill up the 
time while Orlando was gone to find and bring in Adam. 
And what more proper could have been introduced ? The 
words of the Duke, 

Thou Meat we are not nil alone unhappy : 
This wide and univeraal theatre 
Presenta more woful pageant! than the scene 
Wherein we play in . 

arise naturally out of the appearance of Orlando in his for- 
lorn state and desperate mood, and the speech of Jaques 
as naturally follows, and is in fact to a great degree an ex- 
pansion of the sentiment to which the Duke had given utter- 
ance. When he has finished, Orlando enters with Adam. 
This is the setting of the gem, and produces the same effect 
as a handsome frame to a good picture. 

Familiar as the passage is I shall present it at large, giving 
it in what appears to me the just punctuation and regula- 
tion. 

All the world'! a Stage, 
And all the men and women merely players I 
They have their urilt arid their entrancee ; 
And one man in his time plays many parta — 
Hie Acta being Seven Ages. At first, the Infant 
Mewling and puking; in the mine's 
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Then the whining School-boy, with his satchel 

And sinning morning bee, creeping like mail 

Unwillingly to school : and then the Lorer, 

Sighing like furnace, with a wot'ul ballad 

Made to his mistress's eye-brow I Then a Soldier, 

Full 0/ strange oaths, and bearded like tbe pard ; 

Jealous in honour ; sudden ; and quick in quarrel ; 

Seeking the bubble — " Reputation'' I 

Even in the cannon's mouth ■ Aud then tbe Justice, 

In fair round belly with good capon lin'd ; 

With eyes severe and beard of formal cut, 

Full of wise saws, and modern instances — 

And so he plays his part. Tbe siith age shifts 

Into the lean and slipper'd Pantaloon ; 

With spectacles on nose, and pouch on side ; 

His youthful hose, well saved, a world too wide 

For his shrunk shank ; and his big manly voice, 

Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 

And whistles in his sound. Last scene of all, 

That ends this strange eventful history, 

la Second Childishness aud mere oblivion ; 

Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, Sana — everything 1 

In adjusting this passage so as to make it convey as com- 
pletely as possible the mind of the author, I have placed a 
semi-colon after the word " sudden," where in no modern 
editions is there any stop at all. Yet one is necessary that 
we may not suppose the sense of " sudden" to pass over to 
the next clause, so as to become " sudden in quarrel :" while 
" sudden" really stands absolutely. It is the same word 
which we have in Macbeth, 

I grant him sudden — 

and it seems to be nearly equivalent to vehement, or violent, 
or hasty, or perhaps still more exactly prompt in executing a 
resolve.* And this suggests what is a new, but probably 



* It is thai used by Botero : " The French is of so Hidden and busy dispo- 
sition, that he quickly yieldi to that a man demands, being soon tired with 
messages to and fro, and other delays peculiar to the Spaniards." Relation iff 
lit moil famoui Kmgdomt, 4to. 1630, p. 193. 
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the true, sense of the clause " quick in quarrel," adroit in 
the duello, not merely quick and spirited in any dispute.* 
If the point at "sudden" required justification from autho- 
rity, the original test has a comma after the word, t have 
printed reputation with a capital letter on the same autho- 
rity, but I have also printed it thus — " Reputation," regard- 
ing it as here a favourite word of soldiers, at which the 
cynical Jaques means to sneer, speaking it as a quotation in 
a contemptuous manner. Thus Peachamr — "If tltey chance 
to go into the Netherlands, and perhaps get to be gentleman 
of a company but of three weeks' standing, then at then- 
return, among their companions they must be styled by the 
name of Captain, they must stand upon that airy title and 
mere nothing called Reputation, undertake every quarrel, or 
become seconds to them that will." {Truth of our Timet, 
p. 140.) And so in an admirable little work entitled fade 
Mecum, of which the third edition was printed in 1638, 
" The French in a battle before Moncountre, standing upon 
their Reputation, not to dislodge by night, lost their reputa- 
tion Indeed, by dislodging by day, and were enforced to fight 
upon great disadvantage." (p. 177) This is sufficient to shew 
that there was a military and kind of technical use of the 
word, such as might provoke a satirist, and in this sense it 
is that Jaques uses it, meaning to deride it, Shakespeare 
has in this play still more pointed satire on the affected 
punctilio of the mihtary profession. 



tnnces might easily he found of quarrel bt 


ing used ss c-qui 


the time of Shakespeare. I g»e one more 




nom tablet affiled to the wall of a church 


n Beverley : 


Here tiro yonng Danish soldiers lie : 




The one in quarrel chanced to die : 




The other's bead by their own law 




With sword was seter'd at one blow. 




December S3, 1GB9. 
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I have restored the comma from the original edition after 
the " wise saws,'' because it seems that it aids in determin- 
ing the true sense of the line about which there have been 
disputes, however needless they may be thought. By " wise 
saws," the poet means what Hamlet calls " saws of books," 
apothegms and brief lessons of moral wisdom, with which 
the prosing justices of the time were apt to interpolate their 
discourse ; while " modern instances " were cases recently 
decided, judgments lately given.* There is thus such a 
diversity between them, that a comma is required to suggest 
a pause in the reading. 

But, leaving this verbal criticism, let us look for a 
moment upon this passage as a whole. It is famiharly 
known that both the leading ideas, namely, the distribution 
of the life of man in seven periods, and the likening that 
life to the scenes of a drama, have their germ in some of the 
earliest memorials of the thoughts and feelings of cultivated 
man. The former of these may be traced to Proclus and 
Hippocrates. The merit of Shakespeare is not then that he 
invented this distribution, but that he has exhibited it more 
brilliantly, more impressively, than had ever been done before. 
The beauty and tenderness of the thought that life is a kind 
of drama with intermingling scenes of joy and sorrow, 
together with the justness of the sentiment, would have 
kept this for ever in the public view: but the multitude 
would probably by this time have wholly lost sight of the 
distribution of life into periods, if it had not been embalmed 
in these never-to-be-forgotten lines. 

* Mr. Collier expli 

unquestionable " 1 
Gloucester"; 01 
Bench"; favour: 
Kited in his o> 



modem instances" by " common instances." What 
I know not ; but what Shakespeare meant U I deem 
It was ruled bo and bo at the late assiies Tor the county of 
Thia point was decided last term in the Court of King'a 
eipreaaioDS no doubt, whether we regard the Justice aa 
hall, or in his higher glory on the bench at the Quarter 
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If it be asked how Shakespeare became acquainted with 
this distribution of human life, since he certainly did not 
read Proclus or Hippocrates, nor yet Prudentius or Isidore, 
it might be sufficient to answer that the notion floated in 
society, that it was part of the traditionary inheritance of all, 
which was no doubt the case. 

But if a printed authority likely to have met his eye is 
wanted, we may refer to The French Academy of Peter de la 
Primaudaye, of which an English translation was published 
in 15D8. In that work there is a chapter entitled, " Of the 
Division of the Ages of Man." He makes only six periods, 
following Isidore in this : 



Infancy and Childhood — ending it seven, 
Youth, from leien to fourteen, 
Adoleicency, from fourteen to twenty-eight, 
Manhood, from twenty-eight to fifty , 
Old age, from fifty to seventy. 






but he adds, that some reckon a seventh, which he calls 
decrepit or bed-rid age. 

Another author, contemporary with Shakespeare, Sir John 
Feme, makes the following distribution, which suits the 
English constitution better than that which the Frenchman 
has given us, and approaches not only much nearer to the 
distribution by Shakespeare, but is nearly identical with it. 
His distribution is this: 

Infancy, to seven. 

Boyhood, from seven to fourteen, 

Youth, from fourteen to twenty, 

" Lusty Green Youth," from twenty to thirty, 

Manhood, from thirty to forty, 

Old-Age, 

Dearepit Old Age. 

Shakespeare's, however, differs, and he may be with fairp 
sumption supposed to have exhibited the distribution thui 
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I a fancy > to four, 

Boyhood, from four to fifteen, 
Age of Affection, from fifteen to twenty-four, 
Active Life, from twenty-four to forty. four, 
Quiet Activity, from forty-four to sixty-four, 
Old- Age from sixty-four to seventy- four, 
Decrepit Old Age— till Denth closes (be scene.* 

It is the great beauty of Shakespeare that he does not 
give us cold abstractions, but the living figures. The blood 
circulates through them ; it may be quickly or sluggishly, but 
the life-blood is there. They are personations of the abstract 
idea, borrowed from what was the actual life of many Eng- 
lishmen of the better class in his time, who went to the wars 
and returned to execute the duties and enjoy the quiet ma- 
jesty of the country justice. 

A nice critic might, however, raise the question how far 
it was proper thus to introduce the characters of Soldier 
and Justice, which are not common to all, with those acci- 
dents of life which belong to all conditions. It might be 
said that they are but spirited personations of the active and 
the sedate periods of manhood which are common to all: 
but the proper answer is, that Jaques was a courtier address- 
ing courtiers, and he speaks therefore of human life as it 
appeared in one of their own clasB. 
A more solid objection arises out of the slight confusion 

* The reader may like to compare oilier distributions. Hippocrates places the 
interval* at 7, 14, 28, 35, 47, and 5«. Proclua has Infancy to 4 ; Childhood i 
to 14 ; Adoleacency 14 to 33 ; Young Manhood '. '.' id 42 ; Mature Manhood 43 
to .'■; ; OldAge57 to 68; Decrepit Age 68 to the end of life. In a MS. English 
and Latin Dictionary compiled about the beginning of the 15 century (Marl. MS. 
231) we have/n/ancifl to 7 i Fverilia to 14 ; Adaiitcaiiia to 39 ; Javeni iu to 50 ; 
Gravitat to 70 ; Seaectut; Senium. In the Lrxicon Telraglollonot James Howel 
we have Infancy to 4 ; Childhood to 14; Adolescence to S3; Youth to 41 ; 
Manhood to 56 ; Old Age to 68; Decrepitude. Mr. Douce informs us that 
there is a division of the Seven Ages of Man in Arnolde's Chronicles, ful. lis. ; 
and also in Contemns. Life, however, and the activity of it, have both been 
materially extended, at least in England, since the time of Shakespeare. 
2 A 
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in the use of the terms Act, Scene, and Parti but this is 
only one of many instances in which this free spirit has 
broken bounds in the rapidity of his movements, and has 
committed bis fame to the general effect. 

Seven " acts " arc also two too many. There is a little 
poem attributed to Sir Waiter Raleigh in which this diffi- 
culty is ingeniously overcome, and with this poem our re- 
marks on this favourite passage will conclude : 

Man's life 'a » tragedy. His mother's womb 
From which he enter* is the tyring- room. 
Thia epncious earth Ibe theatre ; and the ttage 
The country which he Uvea in. Passions, rage. 
Folly and vice are acton. The first cry 
The prologue to the enuring tragedy. 
Thc/orwr act consisteth of dumb ahowt : 
The iccand he to more perfection grows : 
In the third be ia ■ man, and doth begin 
To nurture vice and act the deeds of sin- 
In the/owriA declines, lu the fifth diseases clog 
And trouble bim. Then Death 'a hia Epilogue. 

I find in the diary of a private person of the reign of 
Charles the Second that he went to see a company of country 
Thespians perform a piece entitled Tlte Seven Ages of Man. 






My remarks on particular words or brief passages will be 
few. 

1. 2. Lb Beau. 

More suits you to conceive than «e to apeak of. 

The old copies read, 

More suits you to conceive than I to apeak of; 
and it may be doubted whether the change, which is found in 
all the editions from Rowe to Mr. Collier, is made on a sound 
editorial principle. No doubt we should write the line as it 
is usually printed in these days ; but in the time of Shake- 
speare what he wrote is the perfectly legitimate, and, if such 
a word is to be used, grammatical form, 1 being in many places 
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of these plays, as well as in the writings of other persons of 
the time, used as what is called the accusative case, that is, 
it was both the nominative and the accusative. Even now, 
when the freedom of our language has heen so much curtailed 
by writers of grammars to whom the public have surrendered 
their judgment, such a phrase as " between you and 1 " would 
not absolutely convict a man of ignorance, nor would a person 
be ashamed of replying to the question " Who's there ?" — 
" Me." At the utmost, it is idiomatic, and as it was an idiom 
which Shakespeare used, it ought, 1 think, to be retained. It 
is a quite different case from an old orthography, a palpable 
mistake of the author, or a corruption at the press. He and 
him, who and whom, are used by Shakespeare with the same 
freedom ; not ignorantly, or ungrammatically, but according 
to the usage of the time, and the practice of the best speakers 
and writers, which is above all the rules of those called gram- 
marians, who ought to look upon themselves but as the in- 
terpreters of the usage of the best who employ the language. 
The same may be said with respect to the double negatives 
and double superlatives with which the writings of Shake- 
speare abound. They may be justified by the usage; but if 
in any instance they could not be so justified, they possess a 
grace above the reach of art, a freedom in which a spirit like 
his may well be allowed to indulge. 



II. 



Dim 



Here feel we Wot the penalty of Adam, 
The season's difference ; na the icy fsng 
And churlish chiding of the winter's wind ; 
Which, when it bites and blows upon my bod]'. 

Even till I shrink with cold, 1 smile, 1 say 

This is no flattery ; these are councillors 
That feelingly persuade me what I am. 

But has generally been substituted for not. Mr. Caldecott, 
who printed this play with Hamlet, as a specimen of a new 
2 a 2 
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edition, restored not from the old copies, though with some 
hesitation. Mr. Knight and Mr. Collier both read not, and, 
indeed, it is difficult to perceive that much is gained by the 
substitution of but. Read either not or but, and still the 
passage is perplexed. The commentators leave the reader to 
find out the meaning, or rather how the words express the 
meaning, for himself. Few will blame them who have made 
the trial of adjusting the words to the sentiment which the 
poet may be presumed to have intended to express, but has 
possibly been frustrated through the misfortune of having 
left his work to be published after his death, and with no 
revision from himself. Taking the text as we have it, I 
venture to suggest that the first part of the hues quoted 
should be read as an interrogative appeal to the companions 
of his banishment. " Here feel we not" — " Do any of you 
say that we do not feel the severity of the wintry blast f 
But " when it bites and blows upon my body, I, for my 
part, smile, and say this is no flattery," &c. I do not say 
that this takes up every word, but I think it approaches 
nearer to the poet's intention than anything that has been 
suggested. That "the penalty of Adam" is not the severities 
of winter, but the obligation to labour, as one of the modern 
editors suggests, or the being sensible to the difference between 
heat and cold, as another, leaves the passage as perplexed as 
ever. In the idea of Paradise before the fall has always been 
included that there was perpetual summer, or at least per- 
petual genial seasons — no winter's cold. 



I conceive royniah to mean obtrusive, troublesome, a fault 
we may well suppose often belonging to the poor unfortunates 
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who were retained in the houses of the great. This at least 
is one of the meanings of the word, and it seems to suit the 
passage quite as well as the disagreeable senses which all the 
editors, down to the latest, have given to it. Parkinson, 
speaking of plants suitable for borders for flower-beds, says 
of the germander that on account of its disposition to spread 
itself it must to be taken up and new set once in three or 
four years, "or else it will grow too roynish and trouble- 
some." — Paradiaua Terrestris, fol. 1629, p. 6. 



A fool ! * fool 1— I met « fool i' the foreit, 
A motley fool (a miserable world.) 
As I do lire by fond, I met ■ fool. 

There is perhaps no reason to disturb the text, the words 
in the parenthesis being taken as an expression used almost 
aside, and meant to convey the sense that this is but a mise- 
rable world, brought to the mind of Jaques by the sight of 
the unfortunate specimen of humanity whom he had just en- 
countered ; but, if this be not thought a satisfactory expla- 
nation of the passage, there is a word which would suit it so 
well if substituted for "world," and which might so easily 
become changed into "world" that I cannot but think that 
it may have been what Shakespeare wrote, especially since 
this play, as already observed, has come to us in so cor- 
rupt a state. The word is " ort." 

A motley fool ' i miserable ort I 

"Ort," says Tooke, means " anything made vile or worth- 
less ;" but it seems to contain the idea of remnant or frag- 
ment. Shakespeare uses it thus in Troilus and Cressida : 

The fractions of her faith, orti of hot lore ; 

and in Timon 0/ Athens — " Where should he have this gold ? 
It is some poor fragment, some slender ort of his remainder." 
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Fragments of victuals were oris ; so that the word may havt 
led to the idea which next entered the mind of the poet : 

As I do live by food, I met a fool. 
and in the course of what he says of him he still keeps to the 
idea which the word ort would naturally introduce, and speak; 
of the clown's brains as 

being dry as the remainder biscuit 
After a voyage. 

which was eminently an ort. 

III. 2. Touchstone. 

If. hurt do luck a hind, 
Let him aeek out Rosalind, &c. 
This is the very falsi gallop of Tenet. 

There may be readers of Shakespeare to whom the par- 
ticular pace of the horse which is called the false gallop may 
not be known, and who, therefore, cannot perceive how 
happily Shakespeare has introduced it on this occasion. If, 
after perusing the following extract from a Dictionary of 
Equestrian Terms, the reader will turn to the verses mocked 
by Touchstone, he will see how exactly the term suits them : 

Fadx, etre faux, on galoper faux, se dit da cheval lorsqu'cn galopant il tins 
la jsmbe gauche de devsnt le premiire, car il doit Icier la droite la premiere. 
Aujourd'bui on est revenu de cet ancieu principe que le cheval doit loujoun 
galoper do pied droit ; lorsqu'il galopc a. droite, il doit partir do pied droit a 
gauche, il doit partir du pied gauche, c 'est- a -dire, galoper rgalement but let 
deux pieda ; le galop seroit faux si galopant a droite il partoit du pied gauche, 
de meme, galopant a gauche, si il partoit du pied droit ; et en allaut droit, il doit 
galoper alternate em cut il'un pied et de 1' autre, pour conserver aesjambea. 
DUtiomatre Raiionni d'Hippialriqut, Slc. par M. Lafosie, 8ro. Bnixellea, 
177G, vol. i. p. 334. 

in. a. 

Rosalind. — Time travels in divers paces with divers persons t I'll tell too 

who Time ambles withal, who Time trots withal, who Time gallops withal, and 
who he stands still withal. 

Oblanuo.— I pray thee, who doth he trot withal.' 
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Rosalind. — Marry, he trots hard with n joung maid, between the contract 
of her marriage and the day it is solemnized : if the interim be but a ae'nnight, 
Time's pace is so hard that it seems the length of seven years. 

On LAN no.— Who ambles Time withal ? 

Rosalind. — With a priest that lacks Latin, and a rich man that bath not the 
gout; for the one Bleeps easily because he cannot study; and the other liTea 
merrily because be feels no pain : the one lacking the burden of lean and 
wasteful learning ; the other knowing no burden of heajy tedious penury : these 
Time ambles withal. 

This portion of this very sprightly dialogue appears to 
have undergone dislocation at a very early period, for the old 
copies and the new are alike. To trot hard, at least in the 
present use of the phrase, is a rapid motion, only just below 
the gallop. How, then, can it be said that Time "trots 
hard " when a se'nnight seems as long as seven years f A 
slow motion is intended, such as is meant by the word ambling. 

Again, Time passes swiftly with the easy priest and the 
luxurious rich man who is free from gout. He " trots hard " 
with them. 

And that this transposition is required appears from the 
order in which Rosalind proposed to shew the divers paces 
of Time with divers persons: 1. ambling; 2, trotting; 3. 
galloping. I would therefore propose to regulate the passage 
thus: 

OsLANOO. — I prythee who ambles Time withal ? 

Rosalind. — Marry, he amblei with a young maid, &c. Time's pace la so 
ambling, &c. 
Orlando. — Who doth he trot withal? 
Rosalind.— With a priest that lacka Latin, &c. These Time trots withal. 

If this is not accepted we are driven to the supposition 
that when Shakespeare speaks of "trotting hard" a slow 
motion is intended, and that ambling denotes a swift motion, 
neither of which can, I think, be maintained. 

His Tery hair is of the dissembling colour. 

That certain colours of the hair were supposed to indicate 
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particular dispositions was an opinion of the time, as may be 
seen at large in The Shepherd?* Calendar, not Spenser's 
beautiful poem so entitled, but the medley of moral and 
natural philosophy, of verse and prose, which, under that 
title, was a favourite book of the common people in the 
reigns of the Tudors. " A man that hath black hair, we are 
told, and a red beard, signifies to be letcherous, disloyal, a 
vaunter, and one ought not to trust in him/' This notion of 
the middle ages has been revived in our day. There was 
published not long ago a list of persons who had been exe- 
cuted at Chester for murder during the last fifty or sixty 
years, with notices of the colour of the hair and the com* 
flexion of each, when it could be recovered. 



THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. 

It is a very remarkable circumstance, not that Shakespeare 
should have founded this play upon an earlier one on the same 
argument, but that, having resolved to do so, and finding that 
play with an induction, he imitated the induction also. It 
seems to intimate that he had himself something to do with 
the original play, and there are portions of it which are neither 
unlike the manner of Shakespeare, nor wholly unworthy of 
him. 

The play as we now have it was not printed till it appeared 
in the folio of 1*>23. Of the earlier play three editions are 
known. The earliest is of the year 1594, "printed at London 
by Peter Short, and are to be sold by Cuthbert Burbie at his 
shop at the Royal Exchange." It is said in the title to have 
been sundry times acted by the Earl of Pembroke's servants. 
The only copy known of this edition was in the library of 
Mr. Heber, who obtained it from Mr. Inglis's collection. In 
the Sale Catalogue of Mr. Heber's library it is No. 2024 of 
the Fourth Part. At the sale it was bought by Mr. Rodd 
for, I believe, £95. Mr. Collier informs us that it is now in 
the library of the Duke of Devonshire. 

Mr. Collier also informs us that there is a copy of an edition 
dated 159G in the library of Lord Francis Egerton. 

It was again reprinted in 1607 "by V. S. for Nicholas 
Ling." This is the edition of which there is a copy in the 
two volumes published by Mr. Nichols, entitled " Str Old 
Plays on which Shakespeare founded his Measure/or Measure" 
&c. 12mo. 1779- It purports to be printed "without departure 
from the originals." 
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Shakespeare's play, as it appears in the folio, was sepa- 
rately printed in quarto in 1631. Of this edition there is a 
reprint in Steevens' Collection of the Quartos (vol. ii.). 

If it is thought an object of any importance to determine 
the scene of the induction, one of the best guides to the 
knowledge of fftncoC is that in the time of Sir Aston Cock- 
ayne, whose poems were collected in a volume in 1659, it was 
the residence or the property of Mr. Clement Fisher, who was 
doubtless of the Baronet family of that name, whose chief seat 
was at Packington in Warwickshire. See the short poem 
which Cockayne addressed to him, alluding to this induction, 
in Bagwell's M alone, vol. v. p. 352. 

One of the most interesting circumstances about tills play 
is that when Shakespeare in the fourth act introduces an in- 
cident which is not in the old play he takes it from Ariosto's 
comedy entitled // Supposili, as translated by Gaseoigne; 
which shews that he had a value for Ariosto, and renders 
more probable that he had an eye to the Orlando when he 
wrote certain parts of The Tempest. The resemblance between 
certain portions of The Taming of the Shrew and The Sup- 
poses of Gaseoigne * was pointed out firstj I believe, by Dr. 
Farmer, who observes that it was from Tfie Supposes that 
he got the name I'ctruchio, which he substituted for Ferando, 
the name of the corresponding character in the old play. Mr. 
Malone adds that it was there also that he found the name of 
Licio. Then comes Tyrwhitt, who suggests that the word 
supposes in the line — 

While counterfeit supposes blear'd thine eyne— 

• Thi« if a memorable name among the poets of the Elizabethan period, uid 
be is one of whom be know mure than of moat of his contemporaries of the same 
class, having tbe benefit of Whetstone's poetical tract relating to his life ami 
death, and of the reaenrchea of Anthony Wood — excellent preludes to the I*bour 
of liter inquirers into the history of the poets of t hut period. The outline is 
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is in allusion to the title of Gascoigne' s play. The same 
idea seems to have occurred to Mr. Collier, but he is mis- 
taken in saying that it had not been observed before. 

this : in his youth he displeased his father by Bonn; excesses, and win disin- 
herited. He goes to the wars, returns, and devotes himself In literature ; sutlers 
from disappointments of various kinds, becomes deeply serious ; his health de- 
clines, and he dies in 1577, when he could fTfTj have attained his furticth 
year. 

I have become acquainted with a new fact in the history of Gascoigne of some 
importance. He married the mother of a Nicholas Breton, whom there is the 
strongest reason to believe to bo the poet of that name. Her original name 
was Elizabeth Bacon, the daughter of Johu Bacon, a citizen of London, and 
her former husband was William Breton, also o Londoner, who bad consider- 
able property in London and elsewhere. This Willi. mi Breton mode his will 
on February 12, 1557, in which be names five children — Richard, Nicholas, 
Thamar, Anne, and Mary, and died January 19, 1 35°. The widow had married 
Gascoigne before October 27, 15GB, on which day a jury at Guildhall, before the 
Lord Mayor, in pursuance of a writ of mandamua, found the facts above recited. 
The holding of this inquest appears to have been part of law proceedinga, the 
object of them being to lake the control of the property belonging to the young 
Bretons, then all minors, out of the hands of Guscoigne and the mother. 

Gascoigne was the son of a knight, Sir John Gascoigne, of Cardington, in the 
county of Bedford, and hence it is that we almost nlnays find his name with the 
addition " armiger." In the well-known portrnit of him he has the luce's head 
upon a pale on his breast, the armorial insignia of the great family of Gascoigne 
of Yorkshire. His was a younger branch of the family, sprung from James, the 
third eon of Sir William the Judge, according to Richard Gaacoigne's account of 
the family. The mother of the poet was a coheir of Scargel of Yorkshire, and 
it was through the Scargeln that he was related to Frobishcr the voyager, a fact lo 
which he himself alludes in the Preface to the Diicourie of a Dittonery of a new 
Pontage lo Calais, written by Sir Hutn/ihrry Gilbert, Knight, Jto. 15T6. 

While this presents new and good information respecting Gascoigne, it also, 
with the highest probability, shews ua the origin of Nicholas Breton, a point 
hitherto not only not understood but misrepresented. It seta aside the notion 
that the poet of this name is the same person with n Captain Nicholas Breton 
who died in IBM, and has a monument in the church of Norton in Northamp- 
tonshire [ that Nicholas being the son of a Captain John Breton. (Baker's North, 
amptonihire, vol. i. p. 417- ) The Bretons, to whom Gascoigne's step-son really 
belonged, may be seen in Nichols's Lcicetlershire, vol. iv., where, bowercr, the 
poet's name is by mistake given us Richard. There is great uncertainty about 
all we have of Brelou the poet. If we can trust the information of Madoi 
he was educated at Oxford, and is therefore one of the Oxford writers whom 
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11 arrived for fruitful Lombardy. 



That now is lyinc; in Marseilles' road. 

I place these two lines together, as they both illustrate 

Anthony Wood, with nil his diligence, Had it was admirable, has overlooked. 
" 15B2, March 24.— I dined with Mr. Carina at his brother Hudson's, who u 
Governor of Antwerp. There was Mr. Britten, once of Oriel college, which made 
Wil'i Will: he speaketh the Italian well," (Sloane MS. 5008.) But the grot 
confusion in all that hag been written of Breton arises from attributing to him 
all the poetry, and all the lighter tracts, which are said in their title-pages to be 
by " N. B.," or which have these letters as the initial letters of the author'! 
name affiled to the dedications, or other preliminary matter. This has led, in 
particular, to the attributing to him the poetical tract entitled Sir Philip 
Sidnty't Ourania, liiOG. This tract contains many particulars of the author's 
own history, who had evidently been a tutor of Sir Philip Sidaey. 

Art thou, quoth he, my tutor Tergaster : 
He answered, Yea, such was m; happy chance : 

I grieve, quoth Astrophei, at this disaster, 
But Fates deny me learning to advance: 
Yet Cynthia shall afford thee maintenance ! 
My dearest sister, keep my tutor well, 
For in his element he doth eicell. 
Astrophel and Cynthia are Sir Philip Sidney and the Countess of Pembroke. 

The writer of this poem (hitherto supposed to be Breton) waa evidently a 
clergyman. His poetical name is E ndymion. 



And we have an evident 
the place called Troy. 



Mourning Endymion in obscurity, 

hy he gives himself this name. He live 



In Troy town, aituale in Cambria, 
There dwelt this shepherd of a gentle race, 
Near fronting upon great Mongomery . . . 
There did this gentle shepherd feed his flock. 

This suggested to me the probability that something might be learned re- 
specting the author of this poem by inquiries respecting Troy : and 1 soon found 
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the same truth, namely, that by accommodating the test to 
the changes in pronunciation, which are constantly going on 
in a living and spoken language, we destroy something of 

that there was at the time when this poem was printed an incumbent of Troy, 
whose name was Nathaniel Baiter. 

Thii name is not noticed by the writers of the life of Sir Philip Sidney, by 
the collectors for the biography of English, Poets, or, as far as I can find, by 
Mercs, or any or his contemporaries who have enumerated English writers of 
Tersa. Yet there cannot be a doubt that he is the " N. LI." the author of Sir 
Philip Sidney'* Ourania, a poem, therefore, with which Breton could have no 



Nathaniel Baiter compounded for his First Fruits on entering on the living 
of Troy on May 26, lfiOg. With the name of the author thus before us, we 
are at no loss to understand ihe propriety of the name Ttrgatter, which Sir 
rinliji Sidney appears sportively to have given to his tutor ,— that is, Back-aXtt. 
We find, indeed, a more direct allusion to bit name where, speaking of an enemy 
of his, he aaya, 

Btijitera-aitHitix may disparage me. 

Notwithstanding the silence of all writers, early anil modern, respecting this 
person, there is no room for the slightest doubt that his name is to be added to 
the verBe-writers of the period in which Shakespeare and Spenser flourished, 
that he must hereafter find a place among those who nurtured the noble spirit 
of a Sidney, and that be is to be added to the Oiford writers, as I conceive, 
being tutor to Sidney, he must have been connected with that university. It 
ii also quite clear that the Ourania must hereafter be removed from the long 
list of writings attributed to Nicholas ltreton, and it is extremely probable that 
othera which have been attributed to him un the strength of the interpretation 
of the initial letters of the author's name must be removed alio. 

I am conscious that there is little in this which can be regarded as illustra- 
tive of Shakespeare ; but the matter of this note is curious in itself, and may 
prevent mistakes, should tbe Ourania ever be quoted in connection with him. 
We have the following unnoticed allusion to Tarlton the great comic actor in 
the Ourania - 

But tell me is not this a golden age, 
Wben rascals ride in golden equipage 
With princely lords and men of highest blood, 
At Tarlton did in Caiar't golden hood. 

There are works in divinity by Nathaniel Baxter, with his name at full : and 
in one of them, Calvin's Lecture*, on Jonah, translated by him, 1579, there is 
a poem by him, entitled The Complaint. 
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the melody. These two lines are so harsh, that I am per- 
suaded Shakespeare would never have written them, but 
would have found out some other way of expressing what 
he intended. But as he wrote them, there was nothing of 
this harshness : they were even soft and harmonious lines : 

I am arrived for fruitful Lumbardy. 

And again, 

That now is lying in Marsellis' road. 

In editing Shakespeare, in such a case as this, I should 
not hesitate to print the proper names as they were printed 
in his own time, and so as to suggest the pronunciation 
which beyond question he intended should be given to 
them. 

Padua being in Lombardy, the sense requires that we 
should read in instead of for. 

I. 1. Tranio. 

Only, good master, while we do admire 

This virtue and this moral discipline, 

Let's be no Stoics, nor no stocks, I pray ; 

Or so devote to Aristotle's checks, 

As Ovid be an outcast quite abjur'd. 

Balk logic, with' acquaintance which you have ; 

And practice rhetoric, in your common talk : 

Musick and poesy use to quicken you : 

The mathematics and the metaphysics, 

Fall to them as you find your stomach serves you : 

No profit grows where is no pleasure ta'en : 

In brief, sir, study what you most affect. 

Mr. Collier, as others have done before him, prints 

Talk logic with acquaintance which you have ; 

And adds as a note — " Old copies, balk. Corrected by Howe." 
He ought to have said depraved by Rowe ; for whoever has 
the right conception of the effect of these lines, which is indeed 
plain enough, must perceive that balk, not talk, was the 
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word Shakespeare used, and which alone woidd express his 
meaning. 

Tranio is an unfaithful tutor, counselling his pupil to for- 
bear the severer studies, or to take them up just as suits his 
humour. If he study Aristotle, yet not to abandon Ovid : 
to give the go-by to logic, as satisfied with the acquaint- 
ance he has already gained with it: as for rhetoric, not to 
employ himself in preparing orations, as exercises, accord- 
ing to its rules, but to consider his common conversation as 
quite sufficient exercise in that art. Musick and poetry he 
recommends to him, and suggests that he may, if necessary, 
plead that he applies to them as stimulants of his genius: 
and as to mathematics and metaphysics, he suggests that 
he may apply to them when his inclination turns towards 
them, suggesting the excuse for the neglect of them, that 
he may say, there is really no use in studying anything in 
which the mind takes no pleasure. 

The word balk, in this sense, is not yet quite gone out of 
use, though probably excluded from the vocabulary of the 
cultivated. Yet it was formerly in as good usage as any 
other of our verbs. Thus in Harington's Ariosto, 

But when the sun begin the eartli to balk. 
And pua into the t'other hemisphere. 

And Wase, in his Cynogeticon — 



But see Johnson, who has many instances of its use. 

With' for with the is extremely common in Shakespeare, 
but it is not absolutely required in this 

This, it may be observed, is one of the cases in which the 
editors have given us a readable text, and few would suspect 
that a far better text lay concealed in the original editions. 
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Blackstone's suggestion of " Aristotle's Ethics," for 
" Aristotle's Checks/' is so plausible and so happy, that it 
must place an editor in doubt at least concerning the pro- 
priety of adhering, where any sense is to be made of it, to the 
original printed text. 

III. 2. Baptist a. 

Go, girl, I cannot blame thee now to weep, 
For such an injury would vex a vert saint, 
Much more a shrew of thy impatient humour. 

Thus Mr. Collier and the editors of the Variorum, to the 
neglect of the far better reading of the folio of 1632, 

For such an injury would Tex a saint. 

But there is no end of pointing out errors and misjudg- 
ments respecting the text. 
Yet one more may be given, 

V. 2. Katharine. 
It blots thy beauty, as frosts do bite the meads. 

It is really subject for just amazement that the reading of 
the second folio should not have been preferred, unless 
indeed the principle were laid down that its readings should 
be invariably disregarded, 

It blots thy beauty as frosts bite the meads* 
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This is one of the plays of which there is not the slightest 
trace of their existence till they appear in the posthumous 
folio of 1623. 

Dr. Farmer, indeed, conjectured that this was the play 
which appears in Meres' list with the title Love Labours 
Won, but he only casually states this as a conjecture, and 
assigns no reason whatever for the opinion. In my remarks 
upon The Tempest I have assigned reasons which to my 
mind are sufficient (1) for thinking that The Tempest is the 
play named by Meres ; and (2) that if not The Tempest it is 
not All's Well tltat Ends Well, the play itself containing 
decisive indications that it was to bear the title under which 
it has come down to us. See them collected at p. 132. 

Mr. Collier, in his Introduction to this play, referring to 
the Disquisition on The Tempest, in which there was the at- 
tempt made to identify The Tempest with Love Labours Won, 
says, "I do not think that Mr. Hunter has made out his case 
satisfactorily, and in our Introduction to "The Tempest,' 
some reasons will be found for assigning that play to the 
year 1610 or 1611." I listen and am instructed by Mr. 
Collier when he lays before us new facts in the literary his- 
tory of the period to which these writings belong, but I am 
not disposed to submit to his judgment when determining 
amidst doubtful readings, or when drawing conclusions from 
the comparison of facts : and in particular in respect of this 
question 1 feel confident that the " reasons" here referred to 
for assigning The Tempest to 1610 or (.611 are wholly in- 
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valid. But whether I have made out the case satisfactorily 
with respect to Love Labours Won being The Tempest is 
beside the purpose in this place, the real question being 
whether I had shewn sufficient reasons for the Love Labours 
Won not being the AlFs Well lhat Ends Well. This is the 
" case" which, as respects the play before us, I had to make 
out, and whether it is done " satisfactorily " or not, the 
reader must judge. 

As far as I understand Mr. Collier's argument, he seems 
rather to agree with me, but is unwilling to admit the truth, 
because it is a very material step towards proving The Tem- 
pest to be Love Labours Won, and so to have existed in 1598, 
to shew that the All's Well is not the play ; because if the 
All's Well is excluded, there remains no other play of Shake- 
speare's except The Tempest that can for a moment be sup- 
posed to be the play named by Meres. But Mr. Collier has 
a theory by which he thinks that the fact of the All's Well 
so plainly bespeaking its own title can be reconciled with 
the opinion that it was the play named by Meres in 1598. 
This theory is, that the play was written at twice ; and that 
the passages in which we have so plain an allusion to the 
title were added on some second revision, or re-writing of the 
play, which he thinks may have taken place about 1605 or 
1606. I wish that we had some kind of evidence that this 
was the case. To me the play appears woven in one piece ; 
at least I perceive no greater difference between the early 
and the later scenes, than there is between the first and the 
fifth act of many of the plays ; and before Mr. Collier had 
adopted this mode of getting over a difficulty, which on my 
theory does not exist, it would have been but proper defe- 
rence to the public if he had given something in the way of 
proof that certain acts or scenes were supplanted by others, 
which we can hardly conceive to be much to he preferred to 
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those which, on Mr. Collier's hypothesis, were withdrawn, 
and in fact that part of the play was written in or before 
1598, and part seven or eight years afterwards, 

Mr. Collier, however, supports his opinion of the double 
writing of this play by the authority of Coleridge and Tieck. 
Far from me to disparage the critical powers of Mr. Cole- 
ridge ; but in his remarks on the chronological order of these 
plays, and indeed in anything of his connected with the 
history of them, there is so much uncertainty and inconsist- 
ency in the posthumous publications of his remarks, either 
from his manuscripts or from the recollections of those who 
attended his lectures, that the mind is left in doubt whether 
he had any settled determinate opinions on the subject at 
all. Yet if we allow that there are marks of two different 
periods of composition, this would be very far from prov- 
ing that it had once appeared with the title of Love Labour* 



Won, and was then brought out i 



: years 



after as Alt* 



Well that Ends Well. As to the ingenious foreigner whose 
name Mr. Collier has introduced into this argument, every 
person will rejoice to see the minds of the ingenious and the 
learned of other nations turned to the elucidation of the 
literature of this country, but it is hardly just to them to 
interpose them as authorities in controverted questions con- 
cerning such peculiar writings as these, when they ariBe 
among critics at home. 

A person who has paid attention to this department of 
literary history will have learned to pay little regard to 
authority, and as little to opinion, even though names really 
great follow. He must be content to feel his own insigni- 
ficance while he seeks out the truth amidst the slight, obscure, 
and imperfect hints which are all that can be found to throw 
any light on the subject of bis investigations. The whole 
2b 2 
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subject of the chronological order is still open, and I doubt 
not that juster views than those now taken on some of tbe 
points will open upon future inquirers, as fresh facts are 
brought to light, with which facts already known may be 
collated, and thence other conclusions be drawn. But if 
here authority and opinion are to be made to lead to the 
determination of a question that is really of considerable 
importance, if anything is of importance in respect of the 
history of the composition of these plays, let ua look for a 
moment to the conclusions at which the two great critics in 
respect of the chronological order arrived respecting the 
date of this play. Mr. Malone and Mr. Chalmers are of 
course the two critics intend«d. 

When Mr. Malone 6rst published his essay on the chro- 
nological order, he adopted Dr. Farmer's suggestion that the 
All's Well is tbe play named as Shakespeare's by Meres in 
1598, and he placed it under that year. He gave no kind 
of reason for doing so, but left the fact just as Dr. Farmer 
had left it : perplexing the subject, however, by introducing a 
conjecture that this play is one performed at court in 1GKJ 
under the name of A Bad Beginning makes a Good Ending, 
and then adding some remarks on divers titles being given 
to the same play. But Mr. Malone, with the true spirit of a 
a man who was devoted to literature, and who meant only 
to give what appeared to him tbe right view of the subject 
on which he wrote, and knowing that he could afford to 
acknowledge himself in a mistake, afterwards acknowledged 
that he came to the conclusion unadvisedly, for that this was 
a later play than he had previously supposed ; and he as- 
signs it to the year 1606. I do not enter into his reasons 
for fixing upon that year, nor should I wholly assent to 
them. What is meant now is only to shew that, if authority 
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or opinion is to be regarded in questions of this nature, we 
have Mr. Malone determining that this play could not be 
the Love Labours Won of Meres, 

Mr. Chalmers also decides against the play having existed 
so early as 1598, which is in effect to say that it cannot be 
the Love Labours Won. See Supplementary Apology, p. 376. 
His date is 1599. 

I should now leave the subject, believing that the reader 
has already heard enough of Love Labours Won, except that 
I must not pass by Mr. Knight's elaborate Introduction to 
this play in the Pictorial Edition, in which he controverts 
my argument, but on grounds very different from those of 
Mr. Collier. Mr. Collier has recourse to the supposition 
that the play was written in some other manner in or before 
1598, and then produced with the title Love Labours Won : 
afterwards new scenes are introduced in 1005 or 1606, when 
the title is changed, and the passages inwoven in which 
there is an allusion to the new title. Mr. Knight, on the 
other hand, is of opinion that the play as we have it origi- 
nally appeared with a double title, Love Labours Won ; or 
All's Well that Ends Well, by which the title in Meres, and 
the allusions in the play to the proverb used for its title are 
reconciled. He also endeavours to shew that the meaning 
of the title Lore Labours Won suits the action of the -4//'* 
Well, the love labours being the efforts of Helena to attain 
her object of union with Bertram. My theory is that there 
is not, nor ever was, any reason for supposing that this play 
is the Love Labours Won, that the Love Labours Won ia 
another play, and that the All's Well was written some time 
after 1598, but that at present the precise date of it cannot 
be ascertained. I should be inctined to refer it to 1599 or 
1600, that being the time when Shakespeare appears to have 
been most in the humour for attacking the Puritans. 
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A character enters towards the close of this play who is 
called a gentle astringer. Perhaps a word or two more than 
the commentators have given us is necessary for the just 
apprehension of the kind of person intended. No doubt an 
astringer is a person who has the care of hawks ; but gentle 
does not, I conceive, here mean, as Steevens represents it, 
either a gentleman, or an astringer who was of gentle condi- 
tion or gentle manners, but an astringer having the care of 
the species of hawk called gentles, the " tiercel gentle " of 
Romeo and Juliet. 

A custom connected with the dramatic art is alluded 
to in the third scene of the fourth act : " he hath led 
the drum before the English tragedians." Of the practice 
of itinerant performers giving notice of their arrival in a 
country town by beat of drum, we have an instance in the 
annals of the town of Doncaster, where, in 1GS4, the actors' 
drum going round the town, a party of military then sta- 
tioned there took offence at it, and a serious riot was the 
consequence. 

I had intended to rescue Shakespeare from the imputa- 
tion of having written the nonsense which we find in the 
following passage in Mr. Collier's edition; and in the Va- 
riorum ; 



Tis a hard bondage, to become the wife 
Of ■ detesting lord. 
Widow. — T write good creature ; wheresoe'er ihe ii 
Her heart weigba sadly. — Act iii. So. S. 



but I find myself anticipated by t 
that Shakespeare wrote 



. Dyce. It is quite clear 



Aje, right :— Good creature ! wheresoe'er ihe is 
Her heart weighs sadly. 






TWELFTH NIGHT, OR WHAT YOU WILL. 

In May, 1828, being about to resort to London for the 
purpose of enjoying a fortnight's miscellaneous reading at 
the British Museum, I prepared myself by a selection in 
the catalogues of manuscripts of those which promised to 
afford the most of instruction and amusement : and, being at 
that time much intent on illustrating the writings of Shake- 
speare, I looked particularly for any manuscript from which 
it might be supposed that any ray of light might be shed 
upon any of them. 

Amongst others in the catalogue of the Harleian portion 
of the library, I observed one which was thus described in 
the catalogue : 

" 5353. — A small Paper-Book of various Collections, dated 
1601-3. 

1 Epigrams and Devices. 

2 Abstracts of Sermons, Notes from Books, &c. 

3 A Diary, beginning January 1, 1601, to Fe- 
bruary 24, ditto. 

4 The Diary resumed, May 1602, with many 
Abstracts from Sermons ; also Verses and 
Miscellaneous Remarks; Extracts from Poems, 
&c. 

Who was the writer does not appear." 
This is, to say the least, a very un-scholarlike description, 
and is something very different from that which the learned 
and truly admirable person who now presides over this de- 
partment would have given of it. And when the maim- 
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script was produced to me, I found that the binder had 
formed no more just conception of its real nature, for that 
it was lettered— " Abstracts of Sermons: 1601, — 2, — 3." 
After a very attentive examination of this volume, which 
turned out to be one of great curiosity and interest, I can 
state that its real character is this: — It is a Diary or Journal, 
not day by day, but with long and frequent intervals, be- 
ginning at Christmas 1601, and continuing to April 14, 1603, 
a period of rather more than fifteen months. The person 
whose journal it is was a great frequenter of the Temple 
Church, and of the other churches in which were celebrated 
preachers,* and it was his practice, as it was also that of 
Thoresby of Leeds, at a later period, to enter in his journal 
skeletons or abstracts of the sermons which he heard, and it 
is that these occupy so large a space in the whole volume, 
that they have been regarded as giving the character to the 
book, and have thus led to the unfortunate, and to the 
many the repulsive, designation of it which it carries on its 
back. But, beside being a journal, the volume had another 
purpose ; it served as a place of deposit for jokes, anecdotes, 
snatches of verse, epigrams, and other short metrical com- 
positions, with occasional observations of the writer's own 
on men and manners, and there can be little doubt that the 
writer was accustomed to refresh his memory in these pages 
before he took his place at the dinner-table, that in fact, as 
to this part of it, it is what Bishop Hall describes, 

A table-book, 
To write down what, again he may repeat 
At aoine B r™t table to deserve big meat. 



prenchcra whom he beard were, Dr. Mnunford, Mr. Downea. Mr. 
Ir. Mtmoea, of Peter House, Mr. Scarchficld, Mr. Scott, Dr. Mon- 
'. Moore, of Ballot, Mr Sanders, Dr. Andrews, Mr. Barker, Donoe, 
Barlow, of Pembroke Hall, and others. 
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Such is the true character of the book: and, as the writer lived 
much in the world, mixing with divines, lawyers, politicians, 
poets, and players, it could scarcely be but that it would be 
found to contain many things which would now be perused 
with interest, however light and even foolish they might be at 
the time; and which we may wonder that a man of sense, and 
who had such a profession before him as the law, had either 
time or disposition to chronicle. 

I resorted to it in the hope of finding something in it re- 
lating to Shakespeare, or some of his works; nor was I 
disappointed ; for, to my great surprise and delight, I found 
the following entry, containing information perfectly new 
concerning one of the most favourite of the comedies, infor- 
mation which at a stroke overturned all the theories which 
had been formed respecting the period of the poet's life at 
which the play was produced, which opened a new and un- 
suspected origin of the plot, and at the same time, by shew- 
ing him to have been a reader of the Italian drama, opened 
a new class of writings to which to have recourse for the 
origins of his plays, no one having previously conducted us 
to the Italian stage for the origin of any of his plays. The 
passage correctly transcribed is this, 

" 1601 (that is 1G0I-2), Feb. 2. At our feast, wee had a 
play called Twelve Night, or What you Will. Much like the 
Comedy of Errors, or Mencchmi. in Plautus; but most like 
and neere to that in Italian called luganni. A good practise 
in it to make the Steward beleeve his lady widdowe was in 
love with him, by counterfaytuig a letter as from his lady in 
generall termes, telling him what shee liked best in him, and 
prescribing his gesture in smiling, his apparraile, &c, and 
then when he came to practise making him beleeve they took 
him to be mad, &c." 

I say correctly transcribed, for it has rarely been so. In- 
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deed, most of those who have lately noticed this passage have 
been content to follow Mr, Collier, who has misread the words 
and made deplorable havock of the sense. Instead of " pre- 
scribing his gesture in smiling, his apparraile, &c." Mr. 
Collier gives the passage thus : — " prescribing his ges- 
tures, inscribing bis apparraile, &c," which verily is not 
less than utter nonsense, while the original is perfectly in- 
telligible, and describes accurately the trick put upon Mal- 
volio.* 

I will not conceal that t regarded this as a very valuable 
discovery : one on which an investigator of literary antiqui- 
ties might felicitate himself. The manuscripts of England 
are a mighty mass, and may be resembled to a mine, in 
which, however, there have been too many explorators to 
allow of much of the more precious or curious metal to be 
found. Discoveries in hterature are, perhaps, of less im- 
portance than discoveries in science; but they are of the same 
class, and require the same preparation and the same habit of 
mind. And there is not 3 perhaps, a very wide difference 
between such a discovery as this, and that of some insigni- 
ficant relation of quantities, or that a bird of a particular 
species has for once been known to build her nest in 
Britain. 

Though I bold this to be by far the most curious entry in 
the whole volume, yet are there several other notices of the 
poets and miscellaneous writers of the time, none of which 
had been used by the men of the Sir Egerton Brydges 
school, the Parks, Haslewoods, and others, though they 
were very much to the purpose of their inquiries. In fact, 

• Mr. Collier givei ttrii passage from the Diary in his Annelt of Hit Staff, 
toI. 1. p. 327, published in IS31 ; hot he does not appear to have made any re- 
■earchri concerning the writer of the Diary, or to lime followed oat the entry 
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up to the period when it fell into my hands, I have reason 
to think that no eye had fallen on this unobtrusive volume 
that could perceive its curiosity and worth. It contained 
also anecdotes of greater or less value of leading political 
characters, and in the account which is given of the state 
of the palace at the time of the death of Queen Eliza- 
beth, it rises to the dignity of an historical document, the 
writer having been at Richmond, in the palace, on the day 
before the queen expired, and present at the sermon which 
his friend, Dr. Parry, afterwards Bishop of Worcester, de- 
livered to the household. 

The writer has even recorded a personal anecdote of 
Shakespeare, which he appears to have learnt from Towley 
the actor. It is far from being creditable to him. It re- 
lates to his having supplanted his fellow-actor, Burbagc, in 
an assignation, and turning it off with the joke that " Wil- 
liam the Conqueror was before Richard the Third," the cha- 
racter which Burbage personated when the assignation was 
made. 

For the illustration of the writings of Shakespeare, the 
volume contains also some curious particulars, shewing the 
state of the public mind at the time of the death of Eliza- 
beth, and accession of James the First, which led me to the 
discovery of what seems to be the date and real purpose of 
the play of King Henry the Eighth. 

I immediately made a communication of the treasure which 
I had discovered to two literary friends, both eminently 
skilled in literary history, and from one of them, after due 
consideration and comparison of the fact with what had pre- 
viously been written on the date and origin of this play, I 
received the gratifying testimony that " I could not think 
too highly of the discovery I had made." Mr. B. H. Bright, 
one of them, whose acquaintance with every thing that had 
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been done for Shakespeare was most extensive and com- 
plete, while he admitted that the entry respecting the Twelfth 
Night was wholly new, said at once that the anecdote re- 
specting Shakespeare and Burbage was familiar to him : that 
he had read it he knew not where, but certainly somewhere, 
and I have since found that it is told with some variations 
in the Life, annexed to Lamb's Tales from Shaispeare. 
The author does not say from whence he derived it, and it 
may, perhaps, be found in some ordinary jest-book. That 
he derived it from this particular manuscript is not pro- 
bable. 

It now became an object of curiosity, if not of importance, 
to determine who the person was that had recorded so many 
entertaining trifles, together with some things of an import- 
ant character. The author of the Harleian Catalogue had 
either never entered on the inquiry - , or had proved unsuc- 
cessful : and indeed, full as the manuscript is of the names of 
persons and places, and abounding in notes of relationship in 
which the writer stood to parties whom he names, it was no 
easy task to find a person in whom so m&ny circumstances 
tending to identification concurred, that the mind might rest 
in the assurance that the real author had been discovered. 
The writer had no view or purpose of concealment, yet it 
required a good deal of research and inquiry to find him 
out. 

If the reader will bear such a detail, I will shew the pro- 
cess by which I at length succeeded in identifying the writer 
of this manuscript. It was plain on the face of it that he 
was a member of the Middle Temple, living for the most 
part in London, and that lie had a Mr. Curie for his cham- 
ber-fellow, who was called to the bar on May 14, 1602. 
Also, that lie was a man mixing in very good society, both of 
the grave and of the gay, and especially seeking the society 
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of those who, in the nge of Addison, would have been called 
the wits of the town. Further, that his family connections 
lay for the most part in the county of Kent. 

The persons who at first presented themselves were any 
members of the families of Twisden or Dering; Thomas 
Jones, the Common Serjeant of London, Edward Blount, 
John Davies, Richard Martin, John Hoskins;hut it soon 
was found that there were circumstances in the history of all 
these which could not be made to accord with facts which 
the writer had related of himself. Dismissing, therefore, all 
hope of succeeding by the tentative process, I had recourse 
to the indications which the manuscript contains of persons 
and families to whom the writer stood in any degree of con- 
sanguinity or affinity, in the hope that, by looking at the 
accounts of those families in the -visitation books, or in the 
histories of the counties in which they resided, we might 
find some one name common to all, or perhaps some person 
in one of the families who might answer to all the con- 
ditions. 

Of his kindred he names the following persons and cir- 
cumstances : — " Cousin Norton " — " At Bradborne with my 
cousin, his christening"—" My cousin told me that Mr. 
Richers would give his cousin Cartwright 8000/. for his lease 
of the Abbey of Town-Mailing, the reversion of which the 
Lord Cobham has purchased" — " My cousin told me that 
when she was first married to her husband Marsh, &c," — 
"Cousin Garnons" — "My cousin bought Bradborne of 
either Mr. Cartwright's father, or Mr. Catlyn : Mr. Cart- 
wright's father and Mr. Richers' mother were brother and 
sister" — " One Kent, my cousin's brother by his mother's 
side, living in Lincolnshire" — " John Vermoren, a Dutch- 
man, of kin to my cousin's first wife's sister's husband, in 
Kent." The Pallavieinis descended from him. — " Cousin 
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G. Manningham, deceased" — "Cousin Watts, by Sand- 
wich" — "Cousin Chapman at Godmersham " — "Cousin 
Cranmer " — " Cousin Wingate married to a rich widow in 
Kent.'' 

Of the Nortons, Cartwrights, Cranmers, pedigrees more or 
less complete were easily found, and of some of the other 
names slight notices in the various topographical works which 
relate to Kent. But from none of them could anything in 
the least satisfactory be deduced. And it was at last by 
endeavouring to ascertain who the " cousin " unnamed who 
"bought Bradborne" could he, that the whole mystery was 
dispelled, and I discovered a person hitherto unknown to 
our literature, as the writer of this very valuable journal. 

Bradborne is situated in the parish of East Mailing in 
Kent. The monumental inscriptions in that church are 
given by Thorpe in his Registrant Roffenxe, and amongst 
them is the following : 

RlCABDVS Max>yngham honesianatus fimilia, mercnturam juTenit ei*rcui( 
aatia copiosaui ; Ktate provectiore run Tacaiil Uteri ■ « Talftndini, in itodiu 
Urn liitinis qnam humania eruditui ; Latine, Gillict, Belgicediait, seripsit, ele- 
gsoier et proprie ; nee alieni appeteni Dec profu»ni mi ; amicoa babuit ndelitrr 
et benigne. pauperei forlunii >uii inbleraiit ; t&att et coniangaincoi audi, 
animi candore, vulttis itimiuie el gravitate conspicuui ; lobrie prudeni, et »in. 
cere piui. Languido tandem confcctiia morbo, tide Deum impleiui ortbodoii, 
eipiratit 25* die Aprilia, Anno solatia 1611, et a Utii ma: 7S. Deiidcratua 
■oil, matime Johanni Mmnjngbam haredi, qui m on omen torn hoc memor 
masrenaqae poiuit. 

There was on the first perusal of this inscription a proba- 
bility that it was placed in memory of the person so often 
mentioned in the diary as his cousin at Bradborne ; and this 
probability was greatly strengthened by two circumstances ; 
first, that the writer of the Diary had a cousin named G. 
Manningham; and, secondly, that the cousin at Bradborne 
is said in the diary to be aged 62 in the year 16*02, which 
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agrees exactly with what is aaid in the inscription that 
Richard Manningham was 71 at the time of his death in 
1611. 

I had then recourse to the visitation of Kent of 1619 for 
any account of Manninghams living at Bradborne or East 
Mailing, when I found that the following entry had heen 
made by a John Manningham, who was evidently the heir 
of Richard, by whom the monument was erected, and who 
was then living on the estates which Richard had given him. 



Elizabeth, dau. of 




Light hegan now to dawn. The John Manningham who 
had succeeded to the estates of his cousin Richard Manning- 
ham had married a Curie, and it may be remembered that 
the writer of the Diary speaks of an intimate friend of that 
name who was a student with him at the inns of court. 
But still we were far from having sufficient evidence that this 
John was actually the person whose journal this is. 

The next point, therefore, was to ascertain whether it 
appeared by the registers of the Middle Temple that there 
was at the period a member of that house whose name was 
John Manningham : and this point was most satisfactorily 
determined by finding the following entry in the book of 
admissions : 

" 16 die Martii, 1597- Mr. Johannes Manningham filius 
et lucres Roberti Manningham de Fenne Drayton in com. 
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Cantabrig. generosi, defunct i, admissus est in societatem 
Medii Templ't gen eral iter ; et obligatus una cum tnagistris 
Johanne Chapman and Johanne Hoskyns, et dat pro 
fine iit/." 

It afterwards appears that he was called to the degree of 
Utter barrister at a parliament held June ", 1605. 

This identified beyond all question the John Manningham 
of East Mailing in 1619, the heir of his relative Richard 
Manningham, with the John Manningham of the Middle 
Temple, and seemed to leave no reasonable doubt that it was 
to him we owed the curious information which this Diary- 
contains. And, had we no further evidence, we might 
receive this as sufficient. 

But for greater security I had recourse to the will of 
Richard Manningham, which placed the whole matter beyond 
the limits of doubt. The reader may compare several pas- 
sages in the following abstract of it with the notices of the 
relatives named in the Diary :- — The testator describes himself 
as of East Mailing in Kent, gentleman ; to be buried at East 
Mailing, by my first wife; to the poor of this parish, 10/. ; 
poor of St. Alban's, co. Herts, where I was bom, 10/. ; 
Edmund Manningham, my kinsman, 20/. j William Man- 
ningham, his son, 5/. ; Mary Manningham, his daughter, 
5 marks; William Manningham, brother to Edmund, 40/.; 
Charles Manningham, his brother, 30/.; to the three sisters 
of the said Charles, Anna, Mary, and Elizabeth, or whatever 
tlieir names may be, each 10/.; Elizabeth Houghton and 

• Hia chamber-fellow, Edward Curie, son and heir apparent of William Curie 
of Hatfield, eo. Herts., gentleman, was admitted " special] ter" on November 29, 
1591. This William Curie, father -in law of Manningham. died April 16. 1617, 
aged 77. and has a monument in the church of Hatfield. Anolher of his torn 
wit Walter Curie, who became Bishop of Winchester. In his will dated March 
15, I (ill!, he speaks of his sister Anne Manningham. See some account of the 
Curies bj Bishop Kennett, in Lansd. MS. 985. 
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Mary Clayton, daughter of late half-brother Robert Kent, 
each 10/.; widow of Drew Kent, son of said Robert, 5/. ; 
Gregory Arnold, eldest son of late half-sister Elizabeth 
Arnold, 10/.; other persons related to him by the Kents; 
Jancken Vermoren, daughter of late wife's sister, 20/. ; Le- 
gacies to Servants ; William Short, late servant to cousin 
John Manningham, 5/.; Mercers' Company of London, 
whereof I am, 5/. for a dinner; kinsman William Cranmer, 
the merchant, 5/. Releases debts owing to him from various 
of the Kents, also from Arnold Vcrbeck and Abraham Ver- 
beck, merchant-strangers, kinsmen to my wife, they to pay 
to the two daughters of said Arnold Verbeck, called Marga- 
reta and Susanna, each 40/. ; " kinsman and son-in-love John 
Manningham, gentleman, of the Middle Temple" executor; 
friend Emmanuel Drone, of London, merchant, overseer, I 
confirm to my above-named executor my grant formerly 
made by me to him of my mansion-house called Bradbornej 
&c. in East Mailing, &c. as by deed January 3, in the 7th of 
his present Majesty, may appear ; also messuages, &c. in 
East Mailing, and lands in Cranbrook. Lastly, be gives 
lands at Hadlow, in Kent, to his kinsman John Arnold, of 
St. Alban's, kinsman Richard Laurence, of Maidstone, and 
servant, Annis Hall. — The will was dated January 21, 1611, 
and was proved by John Manningham the executor. 

And having thus, as I conceive, completely established 
that the person whose journal and note-book this is was no 
other than John Manningham, then studying in the Middle 
Temple, but in a few years to be removed from London to 
take possession of a house and lands at East Mailing, which 
were given him by a collateral relative, I have nothing 
further to add respecting him, except that we do not find 
his name in any other way connected with either the lighter 
or the graver literature of the country but through this single 
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manuscript, so that it is probable for the remainder of his life 
he lived the life of a country gentleman, cultivating acres of 
his own, and in due time was gathered to his fathers, leaving 
his inheritance to his children.* 

To return to the play. A period being thus definitely fixed 
before which the Twelfth Night must have been written, it is 
scarcely necessary to advert to the grounds on which the 
critics had, as with one voice, assigned this play to a late 
period of the poet's life, were it not that they shew how un- 
certain has been the ground on which these critics proceeded. 
Here is an authentic statement in a manuscript of the time, 
concerning the genuineness of which there can he no uncer- 
tainty, that this play, nearly as we have it, was performed in 
the Halt of the Middle Temple, at one of the two annual 
grand days, as they were called, on February 2, 1601-2 ;t so 
that the play must have been written in 1G01 at the latest. 
Tyrwhitt, however, saw in the expression — " Nay, if you be 
an undertaker, I am for you," — Act iii. Sc. 4, a sarcastic 
allusion to certain persons in the House of Commons who, 
in the Parliament of 1614, undertook, as the phrase was, to 
manage elections according to the King's wishes, and who 
were on that account called invidiously undertakers. He 
therefore concluded that the play was written about that 
time, and Malune adopted the suggestion, placing the Twelfth 
Night, in his original chronological order, in the year 16"14. 
Mr. Chalmers places it in 1613, still grounding himself on 
this expression "undertaker," but thinking that it might 



• Thomas Manniogbam, who became Bishop of Chichester in 1673, 
sod of a rector of Town Mailing, wbo was possibly one of the ions of John. 
The Bishop waa tho father of Sir Richard Manningliam, an eminent physiciai 
in the reign of Queen Anne ; and there have been other Manning hams distin 
guisbed in various walks of life. 

t Dugdale informs ua tbat plays were usually represented on these occasions 
for which the actors received £ 10 as a reward. Origittet Jvridicititu, p. 914. 
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allude to other persons who in those times were called under- 
takers, as particularly the persons who undertook the coloni- 
zation of Ulster; and Ritson appears to have been of opinion 
that some such allusion was intended. 

The passage has undoubtedly very much the air of having 
a special allusion to something at the time, and of having 
what may be called a special or technical sense couched in 
the word " undertaker ;" and if Tyrwbitt and the rest had 
contented themselves with remarking this, and thence in- 
ferring that this particular passage was written at a time when 
the term undertaker was for some particular reason become 
a term often used sarcastically, and, as it were, proverbially, 
they would probably have carried with them the public 
opinion, since it is quite evident that particular expressions 
have been introduced occasionally after the plays might be 
said to have been completed. But it is quite manifest 
that it was to place too strong a reliance on such a clause to 
found upon it an opinion that the whole play must have been 
written at so late a period of the poet's life. 

Mr. Chalmers' other arguments are too slight to deserve 
even a passing notice. Mr. Malone did not adhere to his 
opinion. He sacrifices the undertakers, and on the last re- 
vision of his most ingenious and learned Essay he declares 
for the year 1607j that is, for the forty-third year of Shake- 
speare's life, when we know with absolute certainty that it 
was performed in his thirty-eighth year. Here Mr. Malone 
has ventured upon that very dangerous ground, the perfection 
or the imperfection of the drama itself. " I should not ascribe 
this admirable comedy to an earlier date, for it bears evident 
marks of having been a late production, as most of the cha- 
racters that it contains are finished to a higher degree of 
dramatic perfection than is discoverable in some of our 
author's earlier comic performances." This kind of reason- 
2 c 2 
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ing, not even in the bands of so masterly a genius as Cole- 
ridge, can never lead to just conclusions. 

As to the other allusions which Mr, Malone notices in 
connection with his later theory, which assigned this play to 
1607j they are little more than a repetition of what he found 
in Chalmers' Supplementary Apology, or repetitions of what 
he had himself before advanced in support of the date 1613 ; 
and since his inference from them was, past doubt, erroneous, 
it is unnecessary to enter into an examination of them. 

But a new question respecting the date of this play arises 
out of the discovery of the fact that it was performed in the 
Middle Temple Hall on February 2, 1601-2, namely, whether 
it were then a play only just completed, or whether it had 
been written one, two, or three years before, and had been 
exhibited, as other plays were, at the theatres. On this point 
we have no decisive information. There is no edition of the 
Twelfth Night before it appeared in the general collection of 
Shakespeare's works in 1623, nor any entry before that time 
on the books of the Stationers' Company respecting it. 

As there is no reason to conclude that when it was per- 
formed at the Middle Temple it was a new play in the 
strictest sense of the word, the probabilities incline in favour 
of an earlier date than 1601. Much earlier it cannot he, else 
we should have found it in Meres' list in 1598. 



The commentators have remarked that when Maria 



says 



of Malvolio, " He does smile his face into more lines than 
are in the new map, with the augmentation of the Indies," — 
Act iii. Sc. 2, she alludes to the maps in the English trans- 
lation of Linschoten's Voyages, which are indeed multilinear 
in the extreme : 

With centric nnJ exec n trie scribbled o'er I 

and as this book was published in 1598, and as such an allu- 
sion would be introduced with effect only while the book was 
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new, it might be concluded that 1599 is quite late enough for 
the date of a play in which such an allusion ia found. I would 
not assert that there is not an allusion to these maps of 
Linschoten, but I doubt it. The turn of the expression 
seems to point not to the maps in Linschoten, but to some 
single map well-known at the time, "the new map;" and 
further that the map alluded to had the words in its title, 
" with the Augmentation of the Indies," which is not the 
case with any of Linschoten's maps. 

From Ben Jonson's play entitled Every Alan out of his 
Humour, a less uncertain argument may be drawn for re- 
ferring this play to the year 1599. In that play, as the com- 
mentators have shewn, one of the characters says : — " That 
the argument of his comedy might have been of some other 
nature, as of a duke to be in love with a countess, and the 
countess to be in love with the duke's son; and the son to 
love the lady's waiting-maid : some such cross-wooing, with 
a clown to their serving-man, better than to be thus near and 
familiarly allied to the time;" which has undoubtedly an 
appearance of being said in allusion to this play. It is 
another attack upon Shakespeare and the romantic drama, 
just as in the Every Man in his Humour Jonson had attacked 
The Tempest ; and that he had such an allusion is rendered 
more probable by what Cordatus replies: — " You say well; 
but I would fain hear one of these autumn-judgments define 
once, Quid sit Comadin? If he cannot, let him content 
himself with Cicero's definition till he have strength to pro- 
pose to himself a better; who would have a comedy to be 
imttatio vitte, speculum consuetudinis, imago veritatis; a 
thing throughout pleasant and ridiculous, and accommodated 
to the correction of manners ; if the maker have failed in any 
particle of this, they may worthily tax him, but if not, why — 
he you that are for them silent, as I will be for him, and give 
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way to the actors." There is here again the war which Jon- 
son was ever waging against the romantic drama, to which 
class the Twelfth Night belongs. Nor do I think it any 
reason against this opinion that Shakespeare himself acted 
in the Every Man out of his Humour, or that there is in such 
passages as this any proof of envy, malignity, or any other 
odious passion in the mind of Jonson. 

Now we know that the Every Man out of his Humour was 
performed in 1599, and, as such an allusion to Twelfth Night 
would be more pertinent and effective if made while it was a 
new play, we may I think venture to assign it to that year. 

It was in 1599 that Harsnet published his tract entitled A 
Discovery of the fraudulent practices of John Darrel, and 
though as between the year 1599 and 1600, or even the suc- 
ceeding year, this would prove nothing in respect of the 
precise date of this play, yet it will be seen to be favourable 
to the opinion that this play was written in 1599, since it 
may appear that Shakespeare was in this play rendering his 
assistance, in conjunction with Harsnet, to bring into dis- 
repute certain transactions of a party of puritans of the time. 
Harsnet it may be observed was Dr. Samuel Harsnet, who 
was successively Bishop of Chichester and Norwich and 
Archbishop of York ; the same person who, having in this 
tract exposed the folly, if not something worse, of certain 
puritans in the north, did in 1603 expose a similar delusion, 
in which the actors were papists, in a tract in which Shake- 
speare found the names which he has given to the spirits in 
King Lear, so that in both instances he may be regarded as 
fighting side by side with this very sensible and rational 
divine, against the puritans in the one and the papists in the 
other, when they were submitting themselves to be dupes to 
a mischievous delusion, or part and parcel of the persona 
who deluded. 
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As this is an entirely new view of the origin of some of the 
most remarkable scenes in this play, I must in the first place 
beg the reader's attention to the general fact that, though in 
other plays of Shakespeare we have indirect and sarcastical 
remarks on the opinions or practices by which the puritan 
party in the Reformed Church of England were distin- 
guished, casually introduced, it ia in this play that we have 
his grand attack upon them ; that here in fact there is a sys- 
tematic design of holding them up to ridicule, and of ex- 
posing to public odium what appeared to him to be the dark 
features in the puritan character. Not only does this ap- 
pear in particular expressions and passages in the play, but 
to those who are acquainted with the representations which 
their enemies made of the puritan character, it will appear 
sufficiently evident that Shakespeare intended to make Mal- 
volio an abstract of that character, to exhibit in him all the 
worst features, and to combine them with others which were 
merely ridiculous. The character which his mistress gives of 
him is that he is " sad and civil," and that he " suits as a 
servant with her fortune," in her state of affliction. This 
shews that, previously to the introduction into his mind of 
the fantastic notions which afterwards possessed him, it was 
intended that he should be of a formal, grave, and solemn 
demeanour, and, as to his attire, dressed with a quaker-like 
plainness, which would heighten the comic effect when after- 
wards he decked himself with all manner of finery when he 
sought to please, as be supposed, his mistress. Something 
is lost, when this play is represented, in not sufficiently at- 
tending to this point in the costume. As we proceed we find 
that he is a person not moved to cheerfulness by any inno- 
cent jest ; he casts a malign look on every person and every 
thing around him ; he seeks to depreciate every thing and 
every body; even Feste, the poor innocent domestic fool, 
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who plays his part admirably, is not too far removed below 
the line of a rational jealousy to be free from the effect of 
his malign disposition : " I saw him put down the other day 
by an ordinary fool." At the same time he has a most in- 
ordinate conceit of himself, " sick of self-love;" and, with- 
out possessing any of the qualities by which a generous am- 
bition may and does effect its designs, he aims at objects 
which he ought to have regarded as without the range of 
his desires, even so far as to seek to possess himself of the 
hand and fortune of his mistress. Under a show of humility 
he hides a proud and tyrannical heart ; in what he says of 
Sir Toby he shews the petty tyranny which he will exercise 
when the golden opportunity shall arrive. He begrudges 
any little service to any one, even that belonging to the 
office which he holds ; and when there is any thing in which 
he is employed, where he has the choice of smoothening or 
roughening asperities, or when he has to form a judgment 
on what he witnesses, he invariably takes the unkinder part, 
and shews at the same time that he has pleasure in taking it. 
His first introduction to the audience is with the remark 
which he makes, " Yes, and shall do till the pangs of death 
shake him ;" and he makes his final exit exclaiming, " I'll 
be revenged on the whole pack of you." 

Such is Malvolio, who thus answers to his name, and 
who is perhaps one of the most finished characters drawn 
by Shakespeare, or any other dramatist. As the representa- 
tive of a class, however, it is overcharged with what is un- 
amiable. It was no part of the object of Shakespeare to 
soften, or to mix those redeeming features which were to 
be found in the puritan character. His object was to hold 
up the puritan to aversion ; and the moment he entered, the 
spectators would perceive by his attire the kind of person 
brought before them, or, if that were not sufficient, there 
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was no mistaking the words of Maria: " Sometimes he is a 
kind of puritan." 

In Malvolio's general character the intention was to make 
the puritan odious; in the stratagem of which he is the 
victim to make him ridiculous. Nothing can exceed these 
scenes for comic effect. It seems as if it were originally 
the poet's intention to deliver him up into the hands of 
Falstaff. Sir Tohy is corpulent and witty, needy, dishonest, 
shifting, drunken, and " much a liar," with all FalstafFs 
address in extricating himself from a difficulty. Several of 
his expressions are quite in the Falstaff vein. Strip Falstaff, 
in short, of his military character and court hrocade, and 
send him from the taverns of London to a well-replenished 
hall in the country, and we have the character of Sir Toby. 
In his companion Sir Andrew we have Slender again under 
a new name, even to the trick of quoting, the main charac- 
teristic of Slender. A stroke or two may he perceived, just 
sufficient to discriminate them, but such strokes, if such 
exist, are few ; so few that there: can hardly be a doubt that 
the poet's original intention, or perhaps a suggestion made 
to him, was that the puritan should he delivered up into the 
hands of Falstaff. FalstafTs historical tera was, however, 
too decidedlv fixed, and this rendered it expedient to invent 
a new name, and perhaps to introduce certain new features 
into the character. 

Nothing is more complete than the ridicule which is 
thrown upon Malvolio, and in him on the puritan character 
in general: but we now proceed to a more particular case 
of puritan delusion, on which it seems that Shakespeare in- 
tended in this place to direct the force of his ridicule, the 
delusion which had been exposed in a serious manner by 
Harsnet in the pamphlet to which we have already referred. 
Malvolio, it will be remembered, is put in a dark cell, and 
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treated as one possessed. This was in accordance with the 
opinion of the puritans, and in justice to them it ought to 
be added not of them only, though they may lie open to 
the charge of having given more countenance to the opinion 
than more sober religionists. Shakespeare in this rose above 
bis age, and on several occasions, but particularly in this 
play, he distinctly attacks the notion of possession, and its 
consequent, exorcism. 

Lessons of this kind are seasonable at all times, but 
there was a particular call for them in 1599, in consequence 
of a remarkable case of the kind which had then just occurred, 
and which produced Harsnet's pamphleton the one side and 
several formal defences on the other. The scene was in 
Lancashire, but parties charged with imposture, of whom 
Darrel and More were the chief, were brought to London, 
and it is evident that it called for so much public notice as 
to become a very proper subject for a dramatist, who, either 
for the attraction of his theatre, or with the higher motive 
of encouraging just views on a practical topic of the time, 
chose to make it the subject of his pen. 

The facts of the particular case were these ; and, however 
we may view them, as to their nature, cause, and origin, 
they must be allowed to be in themselves extraordinary, 
and the whole narrative is well worth perusing: Nicholas 
Starkey, or Starchy, as the name is written in the pamphlets 
relating to this affair, was a gentleman of Lancashire, resid- 
ing at a place called Clewortb, in the parish of Leigh, which 
lie acquired by marriage with the heir of Parr of that place. 
He was the head of a family stilt existing in the county, 
and still a family of distinction, the Starkeys of Huntroyd, 
in the parish of Whalley, where his father then lived. He 
had a son and daughter, named John and Anne, who in 
1595, being then respectively of the ages of ten and nine, 
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were seized with fits, which, if there be no exaggeration, and 
there is no room to suspect any, were alarming, and quite 
sufficient, in an age of less philosophy than the present, to 
induce the belief that it was a more than mortal visitation. 
After they had continued for nine or ten weeks, and the 
violence rather increased than abated, the family had recourse 
to one Edmund Hartley, a person who had great reputation 
in those parts as a " Conjurer." This man, by the promise 
of great reward, undertook to relieve the children, and, as 
Darrel relates the facts, by " the use of certain Popish 
charms and herbs," succeeded in his purpose. At least the 
fits ceased, and did not return for a year and a half, during 
which time Hartley used frequently to visit them, and at length 
at Mr. Starchy 's request became domiciled with him. Butin 
the autumn of I59G the disease returned, and Mr. Starchy 
began to be dissatisfied with Hartley, and resorted to Man- 
chester to consult a physician there. There also he found 
the famous Dr. John Dee, who had lately been appointed 
Warden, whose advice was that they should abandon the 
practices to which they had had recourse, and, setting aside 
all other means of help, should call for some godly preachers, 
with whom they should consult concerning a public or private 
fast. 

They still continued, however, to keep Hartley about 
them ; but at the beginning of 159? the affair became more 
serious, for not only did the fits return to the two children 
of Mr. Starchy, but three other young girls, wards of Mr. 
Starchy, and living in the family with him, namely, Marga- 
ret and Ellinor Hardman, and Elizabeth Holland, the oldest 
of whom was fourteen, were seized in the same manner; 
also Margaret Byrom, of Salford, a poor kinswoman of Mr. 
Starchy, who had come to Cleworth to make merry, was 
seized in like manner; also Jane Ashton, a servant of 
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the family ; and even Hartley himself did not wholly escape 
the infection. Then follows a very remarkahle account of 
the symptoms, unlike, I conceive, to any thing with which 
medical practice in these times is familiar, shouting, dancing, 
singing, laughing in a most violent and inordinate manner, 
throwing themselves into various postures, talking inco- 
herent and ridiculous nonsense; all of which was attributed 
to satanic agency. 

At length it began to be suspected that Hartley had 
bewitched them ; the magistracy interfered : information 
against Hartley, for the use of magical arts, was laid before 
Mr. Hopwood, a neighbouring justice of the peace.* He in 
fact who had been called in to relieve them was now sus- 
pected of being himself the person by wliose means it was 
that they suffered so much. The young girls when brought 
before Mr. Hopwood were speechless, and afterwards said 
that Hartley would not suffer them to speak against him. 
Finally, Hartley was committed to the castle of Lancaster, 
tried on a capital charge at the Lent assizes, 1697, found 
guilty, and to the disgrace of the age and of all parties, exe- 
cuted, with some accidental circumstances which made the 
barbarity more striking. And thus ended the first act of 
the tragedy. 

One of the proofs that the children were possessed by Satan 

* In Dr. Det'i Diary, printed by the Camden Society, from the origins! in 
the Aihmolean Library, there ii no notice of the resort to him of the Starchy* ; 
but there is an incidental confirmation of the truth of the story in the following 
entries: " 1596-7, March 19. I lent Mr. Hopwood Witrui de Pratllgiu 
Demanvm ; " and again, " April 15, I had my Witrui from Mr. Hopwood, 
and lent him Ftagtiiuot Damonum, and Fmta D&tnonun." It is a pity that 
be did not learn more than he seems to hale dooe from these sensible books ; 
I mean particularly ll'ierui; the other two I only conclude from tbt titles that 
they are written in the same spirit. Dr. Dec's character is much in if under, 
stood. At a later period in the same year, and no doubt in connection with 



ll.ii al 



', Dr. Dee lent him • book called Mallfn* Mattjiearvm. 
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was that the children were perfectly quiet for many hours 
together, while their parents were at a play, performed at a 
neighbouring gentleman's house, but were troubled when- 
ever the parents were gone about any godly exercise. So 
that the theatre was attacked by the authors of these pam- 
phlets. 

Early in this year Mr. Starchy acted on the advice given 
by Dr. Dee and by other persons, that he should call in the 
aid of some divines, and he procured one preacher after an- 
other, but no good effect followed till it happened that the 
butler of Dr. Dee suggested that application should be made 
to Mr. Darrel, a puritan minister, who had lately been suc- 
cessful in a similar case, and who after a good deal of impor- 
tunity came to Cleworth from Nottingham, where he resided, 
being accompanied by another puritan minister, Mr. George 
More, pastor of Calk, in Derbyshire. This was on March 
16, 1596-7, a f ew days after the execution of Hartley. Soon 
after the arrival of the two ministers, as they sat at dinner, 
in came Margaret and Ellinor Hardman, with EUcn Holland 
in the guise of players, and bid them welcome : " Forasmuch 
as nobody sent for me, said one, I am come of my own ac- 
cord ;" and when she had said this she was thrown backward 
on a form, and all the three were strangely and grievously 
tormented, their faces disfigured, their bodies swelled, and 
they talked in a wdd and rambling manner about the death 
of Hartley, and the breaking of the rope; saying other 
things which led Darrel to conclude that Hartley had been 
the means of infusing the Devil into these young women, and 
that the Devil had entered into himself. 

In a short time the two ministers began their work. All 
the possessed were led together into a room with the minis- 
ters, when several of them began to scoff and blaspheme ; 
and when the bible was introduced they shouted out in a 



scoffing manner " Bible-bable, Bible-bable," continuing 
cry for some time. This was accompanied by strange 
supernatural whooping, so loud that the house and grc 
shook again. 

Some religious preparation was made that evening, but 
next day they were to proceed formally to the act of 
orcism. The afflicted were brought into a large parlour 
laid on couches, and there was an assemblage of about tl 
persons, including Mr. Dickens the pastor of the place, 
day was spent in prayer, fasting, and preaching ; the affli 
continuing in their fits, and several of them using scurri 
speeches, and speaking blasphemously, calling the 1 
preached as before " Bible-hahle; hewill never have i 
prating, prittle- prattle ;" but towards the close of the da 
of the seven were dispossessed, feeling as they though) 
Devil departing out of them in various shapes ; and th< 
for three or four days after there were symptoms of the i 
md they had to resist the devil in his attempts t 
turn and gain possession of them, yet it appears that 
might from that time be accounted to have recovered. 

This was not the only case of supposed possession reli 
by the interference of the Puritan ministry at that period 
I conceive that the representing Malvobo to be himself 
sesscd was a happy ridicule of these performances, she 
as it did how easy it was to give the character of being 
sessed to any person in whose conduct anything very pe< 
was found, but that this particular case was prominent i 
mind of Shakespeare. The latter conclusion I draw froi 
exact agreement of the time, from the notice which was d 
to it, from its having been the subject of direct attack 
HarHnct, and the opinion appears to receive some conf 
tion from what the Fool in the character of a divine sa 
Malvobo when he is treated as one under Satanic influei 
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"Endeavour thyself to sleep, and leave thy vain bibble- 
babble," exactly the nonsensical word which was in the 
mouth of the possessed in Lancashire, as we have seen ; and 
More, the other divine who, as well as Darrel, published an 
account of this affair, relates the same circumstance : — " When 
we called for a bible, they fell a laughing at it, and said, ' Reach 
them the bibble-babble, bihble-babble :' it went round in their 
mouths from one to another, and continued with many other 
scornings and filthy speeches that we could not bereave them 
of it,"* What company of players can it have been that like 
those in the Induction to The Taming of the Shrew had pre- 
sented themselves at the hall of one of the gentry of Lan- 
cashire, and entertained the company, of whom Mr. Starchy 
was one, for so many hours ? 

And this connection with the affair in the family of the 
Starchys seems to suggest a very possible reason for the 
appearance of a word in this play which has given no small 
trouble to the commentators, — one of the words which, like 
three or four others, appear, like ghosts, once and are seen no 
more. The word to which I allude is Strachy .■ — "The lady 
of the Strachy married the yeoman of the wardrobe." — Act 
ii. so. 5. There is nothing satisfactory upon this word in the 
notes of the Variorum till we come to one by Mr, R. P. 
Knight, who suggests that it is a corrupt form of stratiei, a 
title of magistracy in many states of Italy, derived from the 
Greek orparijyol. But the difficulty ends not there. There 
is the further question why Shakespeare should have here 
used a word so unusual that the meaning of it would not be 
understood by many of the persons who frequented the 
theatres, and which has remained till lately a word not under- 
stood among the professed critics on his writings, when other 
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words, such as Duke, Earl, would have suited the place as 
well; and perhaps it is as reasonable a conjecture as is likely 
to be offered that he introduced it on account of its near re- 
semblance to the name of Starchy, and as a kind of intimation 
early in the play that the audience might expect something on 
what was at the time a topic of no small public interest : in 
the same manner as when in King Lear he turns to a joke the 
names of the spirits in that " Popish imposture," as Harsnet 
calls it, he does not directly connect the names with the trans- 
action, hut he gives the name of Edmund to one of his cha- 
racters, by this means keeping in view of the audience the two 
Edmunds who figure in that affair — Edmund Peckham and 
Father Edmunds, the Jesuit. 

The early writings of Harsnet are remarkable for their 
frequent allusions to the theatre and dramatic affairs. Pos- 
sibly it may one day be found that he is to be numbered 
among the personal friends of Shakespeare.* 

Reverting now to the passage in Manningham's Journal 
respecting the performance of this play in the Hall of the 

* Samuel Harsnet, a native of Colchester, was of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, 
a little after Spenser rind Harvey. In 11109 he became Bishop of Chichester, in 
1G19 of Norwich, and in 1628 Archbishop of York. Echard says of him that 
be was " a learned and judicious divine, and the first perhaps who used the 
noted expression of Conformable Puritan), such as conformed out of policy, 
and dissented in their judgments.' 1 Le Neve, from whom I have this quotation, 
gives many particulars from his will, bnt omits what is by far the most striking 
and important part or it : — "I die in the ancient faith of the true Catholic and 
Apostolic Chun!,, called the 1'rirui! hrc Church, That faith as it was professed by 
the ancient holy Fathers next after the blessed Apostles, the great renowned 
pillars of the same, and signed snd sealed with their blood ; renouncing (torn 
my heart all modern Popish superstitions, as all novelties of Geneva, not ac- 
cordant wilh the maxims of the primitive renowned Church, relying and resting 
my sinful soul upon the atone merits of Christ Jesus, mine only Saviour and most 
blessed Redeemer, to whom be all praise, honour, and glory, world without end. '' 
This was written, aa it were, with his dying hand, the will being made on Febru- 
ary 13, 16:11, and he died in May following. He bequcalhid his library to the 
(own of Colchester. 
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Middle Temple, it will be recollected that he says the plot 
resembled " that of The Comedy of Errors, or Menechmi of 
Plautus," to which, indeed, there is some resemblance ; but 
he goes on to remark that it is " most like and near to that 
in Italian called Inganni." Here was an entirely new and 
unthought of source opened to view, for no one had ever 
thought of referring to the Italian drama for the origin of 
this play, or even for the origin of any of the plays of Shake- 
speare, and it became immediately a point of great interest 
to obtain this Italian Play, and to see how far Manningham 
was borne out in his suggestion, and also to what extent Shake- 
speare might be indebted to this work of the Italian dramatist. 

On referring to the Biolioteca Italiana of Flaym, printed at 
Milan in 1??!, I found that there were two Italian comedies, 
both of a date preceding that of the Twelfth-Night, by two 
different authors, and bearing the same title — GV Inyanni, The 
Cheats. The author of one was Nicolo Secchi, and it was 
printed at Florence in 1562; the author of the other was 
Curzio Gonzaga, and his Inganni was printed at Venice in 
1592. I have also ascertained that there was a third Italian 
comedy having the same title, and but a little later in date 
than the two already named. The author of tins was Do- 
menico Cornaccini, a Florentine, and his Inyanni was printed 
at Venice in 1604. This is after the date of the Twelfth 
Night, and attention to it may be at once dismissed, as it 
contains nothing that has the slightest resemblance to this 
play of Shakespeare. 

Not so, however, the two Ingannis of Secchi and Gonzaga. 
Both these it may seem were read by Shakespeare when he 
was engaged on this play. In both lie found a brother and 
a sister, the latter clothed in man's attire, and bearing to each 
other so near a resemblance aa to produce entertaining em- 
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barrassments, which is the pivot on which the main incidents 
in the serious part of the Twelfth Night turn. The name 
assumed by the lady in disguise in Gonzaga's play is Cetare, 
which will easily he admitted to have suggested the name 
Qsaario in Shakespeare adopted by Viola in her disguise. 
Beyond this, however, the resemblance is not striking. 

But even this slight use made uf it may render the follow- 
ing notice acceptable, as a book now for the first time added 
to Shakespeare's library. 

Gti Inganni Comedia dell' iUustriss. Signer Curtio Gonragt. All' IUoi- 
triai"*. Si eicellenlieg. Signora Donna Mirfisa da E»te. Con Priiiiegio. 
In Venetia, 1599. 

It has the printer's device in the title-page, which is re- 
peated in small at the end, with the words, " In Venetia. 
Appresso Giouan. Antonio Rampazzetto. 1592." 

To each scene is prefixed a wood-cut, representing the 
characters in their proper costume, and the streets of the 
city in which the action takes place. 

Secchi's play I possess, in the edition named by Haym, 
which was also the edition in the Pinelli Library : but it was 
not the first, for the title runs as follows : 

Gl' Inganni Comedin del Signor N. S. Recitdta in Milmo l'tnno 1547, di- 
nnmi alia Moesla del Re Filtppo. Nuouamente posts in lues. Con Li- 
cenza, e Priiiligio- In Fiorema appreiao i Ginnti. H.D.IXII. 

This copy has a remarkable bibliographical peculiarity, for 
at the end is a leaf containing the Registro, with the words, 
" In Fiorenza nella stamperia de Giunti, m.d.lxxxiiii." 

But though this play has the brother and sister resem- 
bling each other, and the sister assuming the attire of the 
man, with the mistakes thence arising, yet Shakespeare can 
hardly be said to have been indebted to it for a single pas- 
sage in the dialogue, or a single situation in the acting. So 
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that the information given us by Manningham would have 
really at last led to nothing worth notice in respect of the 
origin of the Twelfth Night, had not the pursuit of the In- 
ffannis led, by a very fortunate chance, to the knowledge of 
another Italian Play, with a title very like Inganni, which 
beyond question was the Italian play to which Shakespeare 
was chiefly indebted for the plot of the Twelfth Night. 

When seeking for the Jngannis, the Inganni of Gonzaga 

first presented itself to me, in a volume containing a small 

collection of Italian comedies, all printed at Venice, between 

the years 1546 and 1592. The plays were the following; 

and in the following order : 

Gl' Inganni, 1592. 

11 Capitano, del Dolce, 1547. 

II Viluppo, del Parabosco, 1547. 

La Notte, del Parabosco, 1546. 

II Sacrificio, de gli Intronati, 1585. 

The last of these plays consists of a poetical Induction, to 
which only the title, // Sacrificio, belongs: This is suc- 
ceeded by a comedy, the title of which is GCIngaimati. 

And that it was on the model of this play, and not on any 
of the Ingannis, that Shakespeare formed the plan of the 
serious parts of the Twelfth Night, will appear evidently by 
the following analysis of the main parts of the story. 

Fabritio and Lelia, a brother and sister, are separated at 
the sack of Rome, in 1527- Lelia is carried to Modena, 
where resides Flaminio, to whom she had formerly been 
attached. Lelia disguises herself as a boy, and enters his 
service. Flaminio had forgotten Lelia, and was a suitor to 
Isabella, a Modenese lady. Lelia, in her male attire, is 
employed in love-embassies from Flaminio to Isabella. 
Isabella is insensible to the importunities of Flaminio, but 
conceives a violent passion for Lelia, mistaking her for a 
2 o2 
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man. In the third act Fabritio arrives at Modena, when 
mistakes arise owing to the close resemblance there is 
between Fabritio and his sister in her male attire. Ulti- 
mately recognitions take place: the affections of Isabella 
are easily transferred from Lelia to Fabritio, and Flaminio 
takes to his bosom the affectionate and faithful Lelia. 

Now change but the names, and we have here the serious 
part of Twelfth Night. Substitute Orsino for Flaminio, Olivia 
for Isabella, Viola for Lelia, and Sebastian for Fabritio, and 
the preceding analysis would nearly serve for Shakespeare's 
play. We have in the Italian play a subordinate character, 
named Pasquella, to whom Maria corresponds; and in the 
subordinate incidents we find Fabritio mistaken in the street 
for Lelia, by the servant of Isabella, who takes him to her 
mistress's house, exactly as Sebastian is taken for Viola, 
and led to the house of Olivia. 

The English poet has shewn his judgment, in having freed 
the story from the incumbrance of two characters who are 
found in the Italian drama, which too much delights in 
exposing the weaknesses and follies of age. These are Vir- 
ginio, the father of Lelia, and Gherardo, the father of Isa- 
bella. Gherardo makes love to Leila, and is favoured by 
Virginio in his suit. But in another particular a question 
might be raised whether the change which Shakespeare has 
made is for the better. Dr. Johnson remarks that " Viola 
seems to have formed a very deep design with very little 
premeditation; she is thrown by shipwreck on an unknown 
coast, learns that the prince is a bachelor, and resolves to 
supplant the lady whom he courts." This is not quite just 
to Viola, whom every reader admires and loves, but all pre- 
tence for such a remark is precluded in the Italian play, 
where Lelia is represented as having been before known to 
Flaminio, and having been admired by him, and as using 
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what was but a fair stratagem in love. If something is 
gained, however, in one direction, something is lost in an- 
other, it being hard to conceive that if Flaminio and Lelia 
had known each other so well a few years before, the change 
of dress would have been sufficient to conceal her from one 
in daily intercourse with her. The singular position of 
Viola and Orsino produces, perhaps, a stronger interest than 
the more ordinary position in which the two corresponding 
characters appear in the Italian play, and it gives occasion 
for discourses, as the affection grows in the heart of Viola, 
which are of a more peculiar and interesting character than 
those which pass between Flaminio and Lelia; though it 
may be going too far to assert that the dialogue is more en- 
gaging than such dialogue as the genius of Shakespeare 
might have devised, for a forsaken mistress in disguise and 
the noble youth by whom she was forgotten. The dialogue, 
indeed, is not to be compared in any part of the two plays, 
It may be doubted whether Shakespeare is indebted for a 
single expression to his original. The Italian play is mere 
prose : but the serious parts of the English play — those in 
which there is the resemblance to the Italian — is poetry, 
and such poetry as only Shakespeare could have given us. 
There are passages of transcend ant beauty ; those which are 
quoted when we mean to shew by some brief specimen, of 
what the genius of Shakespeare was capable: and there is 
no play which appears to have been finished by him with 
more assiduity and care. 

The underplot in both is a stratagem of the lady's wait- 
ing maid. In the Italian play the object of Pasquella is to 
obtain possession of a rich rosary which belongs to a Spaniard. 
All this gives place to an entirely different set of incidents, 
and these, as far as we know, are wholly of Shakespeare's 
own invention. This is in Shakespeare's manner. We have 
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had occasion to remark the same thing in the Much Ado. 
And here, as there, the second or underplot relates to some 
actual occurrences of the time. Here we have characters 
and incidents, to say nothing of the language, to which the 
Italian could never have reached. The two plots are also 
more skilfully united in the English than in the Italian 
play. 

Of minor correspondencies, the going out of Sebastian 
"to see the reliques of the town," where "reliques" is not 
what we should expect it to mean in this place, the anti- 
quities of it, but the religious reliques, the remains of saints 
and martyrs in their gorgeous shrines, the chief objects of 
curiosity to travellers of the early part of the sixteenth 
century, is from the Italian. A particular inn is pointed 
out in Twelfth Night by the sign it bears. This is from the 
Italian. The name of Fabian given by Shakespeare to one 
of his characters was probably suggested to him by the 
name of Fabia, which Lelia in the Italian play assumed in her 
disguise. Malvolio is a happy adaptation from Male volt i, 
a character in the II Sacrificio. 

A phrase occurring in a long prologue or preface prefixed 
to this play in the Italian appears to me to have suggested 
the title Twelfth Niyht, which has no kind of propriety or 
congruity when looked at in connection with the play: and 
this must have been evident to Shakespeare himself, since 
he adds to it or What You Will. It might be called Twelfth 
Night or by whatever other name. In perusing this pro- 
logue or preface the eye of Shakespeare would fall upon the 
following passage : 

La ftroU « nuoia noo pin per altri tempi viita at letta ne tatao altronde 
caiata chc deila lord industrials luces, onde si cavorno ancho la Notta di IStf. 
fana It lorti nostre, per le ijuati \i porve, chc gl'Intronati vi mordeaaer canto 
in iu <[ue! falto del dichtaratf, c diccste chc gli ha vcvan cotl mala lingua. 
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" The story is new, never seen nor read, and only dipped 
for and taken out of their own industrious noddles as your 
prize-tickets are dipped for and taken out on Twelfth Night, 
by which it appears to you that the Intronati might have 
answered you so much upon this part of the declaration, 
and you had said that they had so bad a tongue." The 
latter part of the sentence is obscure and, possibly, corrupt. 

This Italian comedy, which by a fortunate accident rather 
than design I have been the means of adding to the Shake- 
speare library, and of first introducing to the public as the 
true origin of the plot of this play, to the exclusion of other 
origins which have previously been proposed, has for its 
title in one of the editions — 

C'omeilin del Sncrificio di gli Introuali. Celebrate ne i giuochi d'un Carno- 
uale In Siena. Di noouo corretta, e ristampata. In Venetia I Appreiso 
Francesco Rampaietto. udliii. 

There is no separate title to the lngannati, which follows 
upon the Sacrijicio much as The Taming of the Shrew follows 
upon the Induction : only at the head of the prologue is 
placed " Prologo delli lngannati delli Intronati," 

The seat of of the Academici Intronati or the Thunder- 
ttrvck was at Sienna. It was one of the more celebrated of the 
Italian societies to which names of this peculiar class were 
given. The fundamental rules of the society were six: (1) 
Orare, (2) Studere, (3) Gaudere, (4) Neminem Uedere, (5) Nan 
temere credere, (6} De mundo non curare, as I find them set 
down in a nearly contemporary manuscript in the British 
Museum (Sloane 517). Th e date of its foundation is 1525. 
The Sacrijicio was one of their earliest productions, having 
been performed as early as 1531 at the Carnival at Sienna. 
Haym says that it was printed at Venice in 1537- There is 
another edition, printed also at Venice, by Canalcalitpo in 
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1585. In the library of the British Museum are three edi- 
tions, of the dates 1550, 1554, and 1595. It is included in 
the collection of the plays of the Academy published in 
1611. 

A question which arises out of what has been said of the 
Italian comedies is, whether Shakespeare perused them in 
their original language, or was indebted for his knowledge 
of them to some translation. In the first place, there is no 
reason to suppose that the Sacrijicio or any of the Ingatmis 
were ever translated into English. A French translation 
there was of the Sacrijicio made in 1543 by Charles Stephen, 
the physician ;* but it can hardly be considered as more pro- 
bable that Shakespeare was acquainted with this French 
translation than that he was acquainted with the Italian ori- 
ginal. So that we seem left quite at liberty, if we are not 
compelled, to believe that he did peruse these plays in the 
language in which they were written. I could almost per- 
suade myself that the very volume in which the Sacrijicio 
was first found by me had once been Shakespeare's, and 
that it contained the identical copies of the Inganni of Gon- 
zaga and the Ingannati. or Sacrijicio of the Thunderstruck 
Academicians, which had been used by him. It was at least 
a singular circumstance that they should be found bound 
together in the same volume, and the singularity was en- 
hanced by the circumstance that another of the five comedies 
in the volume was the Viiuppo. in which one of the charac- 
ters is designated in the persotue as Orsino inamorata. 

It has been observed above that the notice of this play by 
Manningham not only opens to view a particular play in the 
dramatic literature of Italy to which Shakespeare was in- 

* Gbiyntut, vol. ti. p. 203. GingDcot aajs lb at Adrian Politi ia supposed 
to be the Bulhm of the Sacrifiiio. and it is placed under his nsme in the Pinelli 
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debted, but that it opened to view also a new field in which 
to hunt for other sources of the plots of Shakespeare. None 
of his plays had, I believe, before been traced to the Italian 
theatre : yet Gosson had said in his Plays Confuted, that 
" Comedies in Latin, French, Italian, and Spanish had been 
thoroughly ransacked to furnish the play-houses in London." 
This was early, but the practice begun might be expected to 
be continued. Yet of professed translations the Supposes 
of Gascoigne, and a tragedy entitled Free-will, mentioned 
by Langbaine, a copy of which was in the curious library of 
Martin of Palgrave, translated by II. C. from the Italian of 
F. N. B., are perhaps all; and ascertained imitations are rare. 
In looking cursorily over lists of Italian plays of the six- 
teenth century, we find Rosamond, Dido, Timon, The Ex- 
tremely Like, The Errors, The Usurers, and The Alchemist, 
which suggest the titles of plays which were exhibited at 
London. 

One remark more, suggested by this notice of Manning- 
ham, and I have done. He speaks of Olivia as a widow. 
She now appears sorrowing not for the loss of a husband but 
of a brother ; and yet the whole construction of the piece by 
which she is placed at the head of a large establishment, living 
in feudal splendour, suits so much better with the character 
of widow than sister, even though the sister may be sup- 
posed heiress to her brother's wealth, and her dignity is so 
much more accordant with the condition of widow than of a 
young spinster, that I cannot but believe that in the original 
conception of the play, and as it was first written, she was, as 
Manningham says she was, a widow mourning for the death 
of her lord. It is evident that this play has been subjected 
to alteration after it has been once finished, for Orsino, who 
is a duke in the two first scenes, becomes only a count for 
the rest of the play ; that is, a change had been made in his 
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title, and the change not carried through. Possibly the 
name Falstaff might at the same time be withdrawn, while 
the character, slightly modified, remained. 

There are many passages in this play not rightly given, by 
the modern editors, and several which seem to require more 
illustration than the commentators afford us. 

I. 2. Dun. 

O I She that hath a heart of that tine frame. 
To pay this debt of love bat to a brother, 
Haw will nhe love, wb-en the rich golden shaft 
Hath killed the flock of all affection! else 
Tbat live in her ; when liter, brain and heart, 
These sovereign thrones, arc oil supplied and tilled, 
tier aweet perfections with one aelf same ting. 

Tlie prejudice which so many editors have manifested 
against the reading of the second folio has led them to reject 
" same." It appears to me to be necessary, unless an au- 
thority can be produced for " self" being used before a sub- 
stantive, and to be understood as if it were " self-same." 
The meaning is that the same king would be seated on the 
three thrones, the liver, the brain, and the heart. Again, if 
we reject " same " we must pronounce perfections thus, per- 
fec-ti-ons; and this gTeatly injures the flow, which con- 
stitutes one of the chief charms of the poetry of Shake- 
speare. Even if we had not the authority of the second 
folio we should be justified in such a case as this in intro- 
ducing the word. The passage can hardly have been written 
in the latter part of it as it has come down to us. 

I. 2. 
Viola. — Who governs here ? 
Captain.- A noble duke in nature, aa in name. 
Viola— What ia bia Dame ? 
Captain. — Oraino. 

Such is the plain and proper way in which this passage 
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stands in the original copies, with which the reader may, if 
he please, compare the sophistications of modern editors. 

It is plain that Shakespeare was acquainted with the anti- 
quity of the Orsini family, which had recently been illustrated 
in a large work, devoted to the subject, by San so vino. 

I. 3. SieTobt. 

Why lei her ejeept as before excepted. 

It is quite clear that the particle as hath dropped out at 
the press. There is no meaning in "before excepted " with 
or without the particle ; it being only a jocose humorous ex- 
pression, suitable to the character of the speaker, who is here 
made to quote a clause of frequent occurrence in deeds of any 
length, just as Slender in The Merry Wives says " In any 
bill, warrant, quittance, or obligation." 
I. 5. Malvolid. 

I !■■'■■' I take these wile men, th»t crow to at these set kind of fools, to be 
no better than the fooU' zan is. 

Mr. Douce says that a fool's zani is the fool's bauble, 
which may be so, but not in this passage. A zani is ex- 
plained by old Cole to mean " a tumbler who procures 
laughter by his mimic gestures ; a jack -pud ding," something 
even subordinate to the fool in the mountebank exhibitions of 
the time; " Fools are bad enough, hut those who listen to 
them are worse." 

The reply of Olivia is in Shakespeare's best manner ; full 
of wit and wisdom — " O ! you are sick of self-love, Malvolio, 
and taste with a distempered appetite. To be generous, 
guiltless, and of free disposition, is to take those things for 
bird-bolts that you deem cannon-bullets. There is no 
slander in an allowed fool, though he do nothing but rail ; 
nor no railing in a known discreet man, though he do no- 
thing but reprove." 
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I. 5. 
Mama.— Will you hoiat nil, Sir ? here liei your wiy. 

Viola. — No, good swabber ; I am to bull here a little longer. Some mol- 
lification for your gisnt, tweet leuiy. 
Olivia.— Tell me your mind. 
VlOLA. — I »DJ » messenger. 

This is one of the intolerable corruptions of the only au- 
thoritative texts which we have of this play, made by some 
former editor and continued from that time till Mr. Collier 
has lately brought back the original reading. The two short 
speeches given to Olivia and Viola are in the folios parts of 
the speech of Viola, who in them evidently appeals to Olivia 
whether she will suffer Maria to turn her out of the house so 
unceremoniously, and claims the privilege of an ambassador 
to be courteously treated, and allowed to deliver his message. 
I. 5. Olivia. 

But we will drmw tbe curtain and shew you the picture. Look you, Sir, 



This is another of the passages which is most grossly cor- 
rupted in the text of the Variorum, and has been rightly re- 
stored both by Mr. Collier and Mr. Knight. The wonder is 
that any one could for a moment have mistaken it, or thought 
that it required the introduction of as before " I was," or 
else that "present" should be turned into "presents,'' 
Olivia is not speaking in print, as if her words were to be 
like the words of a professed orator, but engaged in a lively 
dialogue, and any words more appropriate to the act of un- 
veiling than those which the poet has assigned to her cannot 
he conceived. " This present " is a common phrase, often 
occurring at the close of letters. " We will draw the curtain 
and shew you the picture " is also a recollected phrase ; she 
is speaking in the language of the theatre, or at least of the 
play-books. Thus in Healings' Fatal Contract, 1653, a stage 
direction is " Draw the curtain and shew the pichuv." 
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Those who scruple such an expression as " such a one I 
was this present " would object that it is the " red and 
white," not " beauty," that is " blent," blended, against the 
lines which almost immediately follow : 



They can have nothing of the true spirit of dramatic 
criticism. 

II. 3. VlOI-A. 

How will thia t*dqe ? 

Fudge is a word now obsolete, with a meaning including 
the whole range of ideas from proceed to succeed, both the 
words inclusive. Thus Sandys in his Travels, p. 134 : " But 
the Ethiopian priest, without whom, as they say, the mi- 
racle will not fudge," flic : and Fuller, speaking of Phaer, who 
translated part of Virgil, " The study of the law did not 
fudge well with him, which caused him to change his copy 
and proceed doctor of physic." Worthies, Wales, p. 12. 
Many other instances might be produced. 

II. 4. Duci. 

O I fellow, cone, the soog we had Inst night : — 

Murk it, Csurio ; it ia old and plain : 

The apiniters and the knitters in the sun, 

And the Tree maids that weave their thread with bones, 

Do me to chaunt it , it is silly tooth, 

And dallies with the innocence of lore, 

Like the old aoi. 

Dr. Johnson says, the " old age " is " the ages past, the 
time of simplicity ;" but as this has been disputed it may be 
proper to say that his interpretation is confirmed by what 
goes before, "it is old and plain." The poets have always 
had their golden age of innocence and truth. Googe speaks 
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of " the people in the old age ;" and in the one hundred and 
twenty-seventh of Shakespeare's Sonnets we have — 

In Me old agt black wai not counted fair. 
Or, if it were, it bore not beauty'a nsme. 

Yet, possibly; Shakespeare might lately have been reading the 
following passage in a book printed in 1532 — "Therefore let 
her both learn her book, and beside that to handle wool and 
Has, which are two crafts yet left of that old innocent world, 
both profitable, and keepers of temperance, which things 
especially women ought to have in price." It occurs in 
Richard Hyrde's Translation of " The Instruction of a Christ- 
ian Woman" by Ludovicus Vives. 

II. 4. Viola. 



She 



via I,. 



But let concealment liTie a worm i' the bud 

Feed on her damask cheek : she pined in thought, 

And with a green and yellow melancholy, 

She sat, like Patience on a monument 

Smiling at Grief. 

Thus I should point and regulate a passage which has been 
singled out for especial admiration ever since it was selected 
by Itowe at the beginning of editorial labour on these 
writings, to exemplify the beauties which are profusely 
scattered throughout them ; and deservedly, for nothing more 
tender, more delicate, than the sentiment can be conceived; 
no expression could be more living, more picturesque, more 
just, and, I will add, more intelligible. 

Yet many different interpretations have been given, the 
fault not, 1 think, of the passage itself, but of those who have 
endeavoured, but unsuccessfully, to catch the meaning. 

Some have gone so far as to say that the image could not 
be expressed in sculpture. Why not? Two female figures, 
one representing Grief, which is here equivalent to affliction 
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or soitow, the other Patience, looking calmly down on Grief, 
as if superior to all that she could do ; this would form a 
subject that might be expressed in marble, and might be no 
improper subject for a monument, when the intention was to 
express the noble sentiment of a composed, and quiet, and 
holy spirit in one who survived, when with the dead a thou- 
sand hopes and joys were buried. 

And this is precisely the state of mind of Viola, or that 
which she wished to present to Orsino ; she is Patience thus 
contemplating Grief. 

Then as to the expression "green and yellow melancholy," 
I do not think that this has ever been rightly explained. If 
we would understand it we must go to the fancies of the 
Middle Age period, when particular states of mind were indi- 
cated by particular colours. Blue denoted truth ; crimson, 
cruelty ; white, innocence ; ash colour, repentance ; and then 
also green denoted hopefulness, and yellow, jealousy : so that 
a green and yellow melancholy was a melancholy in which 
there was jealousy, yet hope, which accords exactly with the 
state of mind of Viola, 

There is a line in Young in which we have a similar per- 
sonification, though without the monument, and by that 
omission the poet escapes from being brought to task by the 
question whether his image could be represented by a sculp- 
tor. The line is this : 

Where Disappointment smiles at Hope's career. 

Here Disappointment feels an inward gratification at the 
thought that she shall have another victim, though he thinks 
not so, but goes forth on the wings of Hope. 

II. 5. 
Sib Tobt.— Here cornea the little villain i how now, my nb-ttlb of India. 
This is the reading of the second folio, the first having 
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"mettle of India." Neither phrase has heen justified by 
exhibiting it as used elsewhere by Shakespeare, or by other 
writers, So Far then the two expressions stand upon equal 
grounds. Mr. Collier and Mr. Knight both reject " nettle/' 
as other editors have done before them. To me it appears by 
far the better reading. It coheres far better with the expres- 
sion " the little villain ;" and Maria was about to whip and 
to sting Malvolio, to be a nettle to him. Beside, why should 
the editor of the second folio have made the alteration ? He 
must have had a reason for it, and he lived so near the time 
of the author, that he must have known many things un- 
known to us. " Mettle" of the first folio is not so common 
an orthography as " metal." 

II. 5. 
Fabian. — How he jets under his advanced plumea. 

This word jit is of not unfrequent occurrence precisely in 
the sense in which Shakespeare has used it : " These embas- 
sadors with their train advanced themselves, and jetted so 
much the more loftily and proudly as they perceived the 
Utopians to be barely attired." — Treatise on the Felicity of 
Man, by Sir Richard Barckley, 4to. 1598, f. 126. 



Fabian. — Though our silence be drawn from ui with cabs, jet peace. 

The second folio has cares, which is even less intelligible. 
Dr. Johnson suggests carta, Mr. Tyrwhitt cables ; but if we 
must alter it, I would suggest carl-ropes, on the ground that 
this may be one of the many allusions to passages of Scrip- 
ture which are found in these plays, " Woe unto them that 
draw iniquity with cords of vanity, and sin as it were with a 
cart-rope." Isaiah, v. 18. 
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III. 1. Olivia. 

A cypress nut s bosom 
Hides my foob heart: so let me hear you speak. 

The same prejudice which has been so often noticed 
against the folio of 1632 has excluded the word "poor," 
making the verse hobbling, and almost unpronounceable. 
But to keep up the number of ten syllables, Mr. Malone has 
recourse to the singular expedient of dividing the word 
"hear" in two syllables, so that the line, according to him, 
is to be read thus : 

Hides my heart ; so let me he-ar you speak. 

Why not accept at once the excellent reading of the second 
folio, when even the first lay under the disadvantage of being 
a posthumous work, and here we have no quarto. 

Cypress is an article of female attire, made of very trans- 
parent gauze or lawn. Instances of the use of the word in 
that sense are innumerable. One remarkable instance may 
suffice : 

Now from the East yon issue forth, and we, 

As men which through a cgprtss see 

The ruing sun, do think it two, 

So as you go to church, do think of you. 

But that ye il being gone 

By the church -rites, you are from thenceforth one. 

Donne's Ep'tlhalamium. Poems, p, 111. 

The cypress was worn about the bosom : " Creepe, a 
cypress for a woman's neck." — Palsgrave. It occurs in that 
curious enumeration of articles of female attire in Isaiah, 
in. 18. 

Ill, 2, Sib Toby, 

If thou thou'st him some thrice, it ibsll uot be amiss. 

It has been very generally thought, since Theobald sug- 
gested it, that Shakespeare here pointed at the coarse manner 
in which Sir Edward Coke, then attorney- general, treated 
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Raleigh on his trial ; a thing improbable in itself, since Shake- 
speare, as far as he had a connection with a political party 
at all, belonged to the party to which Raleigh was opposed j 
but now the earlier date of this play is determined it is 
certain there could be no such allusion, unless, indeed, this 
clause was a later addition, which is not probable. That it 
was an insolent and contemptuous form of speech at the 
time needs no proving. 

III. 3. Anthomo. 

For which if I be lapsed id this place, 
I shall pay dear. 

Tin's is the reading of all editions, old and new; and if 
authorities could be produced for the use of lapie in this 
sense, which may perhaps be done, no more is to he said. 
But lapse is generally understood to mean something which 
does not in the least suit this passage, while there was a 
word, latched, very like it, tbie sense of which is consistent. 

Take an example of its use from Golding's Ovid : 

A flaming firebrand from amidst an altar Rhcetus snatch' t 
With which upon the left tide of hia head Charaius lacht 
A blow that craclt't his A u 11. B. xii. 

So in Palsgrave — " If I had latched the pot in time it had 
not fallen to the ground." 

Again, "A sound being made by the clashing of hard things 
together, and latched by the outward ear." Gate of Lan- 
guage, p. 330. 

It appears to be nearly the same word with catch. 

III. 4. Sir Tout. 

(Rcadt) Yonth, whataoeier thou art, thou art but a aenrvy 
fellow. &c. 

This is a ridicule upon the style in which challenges to 
single combat were couched in those days. Duelling was 
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quite a vice of the times, and the duels were often fought 
on the most frivolous occasions. See on this subject Arthur 
Wilson's life of himself in the Desiderata Curiosa, vol. ii. p. 
■ 463. He was engaged in several, and provoked to more- 
Shakespeare lent his aid to the law and the church in repress- 
ing the practice. His weapon was ridicule, and he has wielded 
it most ably, both in this play and in the Merry Wives of 
Windsor, which was written at nearly the same period. 

IV. 1. Clown. 

Vint my full j ! He bus beard that word of lome great man, and now 
ajjplie* it to a fool. 

We have here Shakespeare ridiculing affectations in lan- 
guage- Jonson, in his Volpone, fights by his side in respect 
of this word : " Pray you what news, sirs, vents our cli- 
mate?" — Act ii. Sc. 1. 



transparent aa barricadoei, and (be cliab rrONii 
ii luitroua ii ebony ; ami jet couiplnine.t thou of 

Mr. Collier, Mr. Knight, and many others, read clear- 
stories, understanding the Clown to be speaking of the 
clerestories or upper ranges of windows in the larger 
churches. This appears to me a case of great editorial mis- 
judgment ; for, in the first place, what have clerestories to 
do with the cell in which Malvolio was confined ; and, in 
the second, clerestory was a term in the time of Shakespeare 
of very rare occurrence. 

What Shakespeare wrote was unquestionably " clear 
stones," and if it is said that this is a contradiction, it is 
answered that Shakespeare meant to make the Clown speak 
in that manner, as is manifest in the whole of what he says. 
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Stones are clear just as there is a point of the compass 
which may he called the south-north, or as ebony is lustrous. 

And now what pretence do the original copies afford for 
clear stories ? Why, it is this: while the second folio has, 
what it ought to be, " clear stones," the first folio has " clear 
stores," which has been turned into " stories. The proofs 
are without number that we have no text of Shakespeare 
yet which does him either honour or justice. 

We may next expect to see editors restoring Taylor's 
nonsensical lines — 

Upon a dark light gloomy sunshine day, 
As I in August walked to gather May, 

It wan at noon near ten o'clock at night, 

The sua being set did shine exceeding bright, &c. 

— no doubt through the clerestories of the room in which 
Malvolio was shut up. 

V. 1. Sib Tout. 
Then he's a rogue, and a fasst measures pavin ; I hate a drunken rogue- 
It will hardly be doubted that the precise effect of this 
passage will probably never be understood, and it is well 
that it is so little worth an attempt at explanation. The 
exact meaning seems not to have been understood even 
among Shakespeare's contemporaries, for the second folio 
has instead of " and " " after." But what sense can there 
be in either, or what propriety in comparing the drunken 
surgeon to a dance, which the word " pavin " denotes. 
" Passy- measures " is also generally believed to be a term in 
the art of dancing called passa mezzo. 

It is also to be kept in mind that Sir Toby says this when 
he knows not well what he says, and may therefore be sup- 
posed to speak in such a manner that any attempt of a com- 
mentator to reconcile it to sense is almost ridiculous. 
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However, I shall venture to place the following passage 
from Wilson's Logicke, a book very likely to have fallen in 
Shakespeare's way, which suggests a different meaning of 
" passy measures/' leaving the whole matter in the reader's 
hands : 

Three merie fellowes reason when they are at nale, 

He that drynkes wel, slepes wel ; 

He that slepes wel, sinnes not ; 

He that sinnes not shalbe sired. 

Therefore let us drynk wel, and we shalbe saved. 

Marke the procedyng and yoa shall easily avoide the errour, for although in 
slepe we sinne not, yet by drinkyng we cause synne, and no one man at one 
time both drynketh and slepeth ; therefore, though in slepyng he offended not, 
yet in drynkyng he paueth measure. 

V. 1. Olivia. 

A most exacting frenzy of mine own 
From my remembrance clearly banished his. 

This is the reading of the second folio, so much neglected, 
and nowhere more than in settling the text of this play. 
The common editions, following the first folio, have " ex- 
tracting." " A most exacting frenzy of mine own," a frenzy 
that exacted from me all attention, all my thoughts and 
time ; far better than " extracting," which seems to have got 
in from the " distract " of the line above. 



A WINTER'S TALE. 

The name of this play requires an article, although none 
is given to it in the Variorum. There is perhaps no very 
strong reason for preferring one to the other, but on the 
whole the indefinite article appears to me to express more 
exactly the meaning of the author than the definite, which is 
prefixed in the original editions. 

It is a Tale for Winter, or as in the Book of the Revels, a 
Winter Night's Tale, such a tale as we may conceive to have 
cheered the dreary hours of a winter's night as a family 
crowded round the fire, the storm beating against the case- 
ment, or, as it is ingeniously expressed in the title of one of 
the manuscripts in the library of Martin of Palgrave, written 
in 1 <>05, as if written " of purpose to shorten the lives of long 
winter nights that lie watching in the dark for us." Shake- 
speare alludes to this practice of his times both in Macbeth, 
iii. 4, and King Richard the Second, v. 1 . There are pas- 
sages in the play which plainly allude to it. Such nights are 
probably now but of the things that have been.* 

The opinion has prevailed among the commentators that 
there was some coincidence in respect of the time when this 



* It is n I Ditching picture of the interior of an Englishman'! house which it 
presented in ■ few words by Dr. Henry More in the dedication of hit I'hiluto. 
phieal Poem* to his father. Alexander More, a gentleman of Grantham, in 
Lincolnshire ( " You hate from my childhood tuned mine eari to Spenser's 
rhymes, entertaining us in Winter Nights with that incomparable piece of hi>, 
The Fairy Queen, a poem at richly fraught with divine morality aa fancy." 
This ii something higher than listening even to so wild a tale as Doratlia *nd 
FnUFito, the story of this play ; and 1 am willing to believe from this single cir. 
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play was written and the date of the Twelfth Night. Beyond 
the fact that we find the poet here again attacking the puri- 
tans I do not perceive on what the opinion rests. That, 
however, appears to me to be something. It may seem also 
that the title Twelfth Night may have suggested the title A 
Winter's Tale. There is a slight connection between them, 
and neither of them has any particular and exclusive suita- 
bility to the dramatic piece to wbich it is prefixed. 

This is one of the plays of which we have no earlier edition 
than that of 1623, in the first folio ; neither is there any 
notice of it in the books of the Stationers' Company before 
that year. It is not named by Meres ; and the earliest proof 
of its existence that has been hitherto discovered is in some 
writing of that ridiculous person, Dr. Simon Forman, among 
his papers in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. He there 
states that he was present at the representation of this play 
on May 15, 1611. We have thus an incontrovertible limit 
in one direction.* It appears also from the Book of the 
Bevels that it was performed at Court on the fifth of Novem- 
ber in that year.f 

Mr. Collier in endeavouring to establish his point that A 
Winter's Tale was produced late in the poet's life lays a 
principal stress on these two facts. But nothing can be 
clearer than that the mere fact that Forman witnessed the 
performance in 1611 is no proof whatever that the play had 
not been written and performed many years before. He saw 
also about the same time Macbeth, King Richard the Second, 
and Cymbeline ; and yet no person will I conceive be dis- 



* It ii in No. 208 of the Alhmole Manuscript!. My attention was lint 
drawn to these ootes of Forman by my friend Dr. Bliai (to whom eTery thing 
or this kind at Oiford is perfectly familiar), at the meeting of the British Also- 
ciation at Oxford in the aummer of 1B3S. 

t Bxtractifrom the Account* of the Rcvtb at Court, by Peter Cunningham, 
Bto. 18*9, p. 310. 
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posed to contend that these plays were written and first per- 
formed in 1610 or 1611. The performance at Court in the 
same year proves nothing in respect of date, except that the 
play was written before November Kill. As to anything 
more it is the argument pressed against uiy opinion of the 
early date of The Tempest, and admits of the same refutation. 
We do not know from anything else that Forman has written 
that he was one of those who never visit the theatres except 
on first, nights; but we do know that plays which were 
not new were performed at Court, as hath been shewn in 
detail already ; therefore, that A Winter's Tale was performed 
at Court on November 5, mil, is no proof whatever that it 
was then a new play, nor docs it raise the slightest probability 
in that direction. But there is an obvious reason for this 
play having been chosen for representation at Court on the 
night of the fifth of November, when the holyday had been 
spent in commemoration of the blow aimed at the King's 
anointed head, in the passage, winch is so extremely appro- 
priate to the day, 

If I could find c-.vii.ui |j] c 

Of thousands tbat have struck anointed kings 
And flourished after, I'd not do it ; but tlnee 
Nor brau, nor atone, nor parchment, bean not one, 
Let villain; itself fonwear it- — Act i. Sc. S. 

These words we are sure at least would be received with 
a plaudite .' 

Upon this passage Sir William Blackstone founded an 
argument to prove that A Winter's Tale could not have 
been written in the reign of Elizabeth, inasmuch as she was 
one who had struck, not an anointed king, indeed, but an 
anointed queen, in the person of the Queen of Scots. There 
was, however, something in the passage so grateful to the 
ear of royalty, that the minor consideration would probably 
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be lost in it if the words were repeated before the queen : 
nor does it appear that she ever pleaded guilty to having 
given the command advisedly to put the Queen oF Scots 
to death. So that on the whole there does not appear to be 
much in the remark. 

The internal evidence for date is, indeed, exceedingly 
slight; of which no better proof can be given than the great 
discordancy of the commentators on this point. Chalmers 
comes to the conclusion that it was written in 1G0I : while 
Malone, at three different periods of his life, contended for 
three different and distinct dates, namely, 1594, 160-1, and 
finally 1611. 

Mr. Malone's reason for resting in the latest date is one 
which is also one of the three reasons on which Mr. Collier 
relies. At first view it appears conclusive ; but it ceases to 
be so when brought to the test. The argument is this : — 
Mr. Malone was acquainted with a manuscript journal of 
Sir Henry Herbert, who, about 1622, entered on the office 
of Master of the Revels. In this he found the following 
entry : — " For the King's Players, an old play, called Win- 
ter's Tale, formerly allowed of by Sir George Buck, and 
likewise by me, on Mr. Hemmings his word, that there was 
nothing profane added or reformed, though the allowed 
book was missing : and therefore I returned it without a fee, 
this 19th of August, 1623."* On this Mr. Collier argues, as 
Mr. Malone had done before him, thus : — " Sir George Buc 
was Master of the Revels from October 1610, until May 
1622. Sir George Buc must, therefore, have licensed the 
Winter's Tale between October 1610, when he was ap- 
pointed to his office, and May 1611, when Formnn saw it 
at the Globe." This appears decisive ; hut it only appears 

* BoiweWi A/alone, »ol. Ui. p. W9. 
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bo, for Mr. Chalmers gives a long list of plays, which were 
licensed by Sir George Buck before October 1610, and ap- 
parently on the best authority. It is that of the books of 
the Stationers' Company. They were plays which were 
printed, or which it was intended to print. Thus Sir George 
Buck licensed TheFleire on or before May 6, 1G06; in June 
1607, Chapman's Bussy IMmboise ,- in July 1607, The Mi- 
sery of Enforced Marriage.* If Mr. Chalmers is right in 
all this we have proof that Sir George Buck began to 
license long before October 1610. How long before May 
1606 he exercised this privilege we know not, but we know 
that he had a grant of the reversion of the office of Master 
of the Revels after the death of Edmund Tilney, who then 
held it, in June 1603. The argument, however, for the 
late date of A Winter's Tale, drawn from the date of Sir 
George Buck's appointment to the office is, I submit, un- 
tenable. 

On the whole I should incline very much to Mr. Chal- 
mers' opinion, slight as the indications are, and place this 
play in near succession to Twelfth Night, and not later than 
1601 or 1602, If its having been licensed by Sir George Buck 
compel us to look for a later date, I should place it about 
the time of the Gunpowder Plot, 1 606, (a year in which we 
know that Sir George Buck did license plays), the pas- 
sage about striking anointed kings admitting so easily of 
being construed into an intended allusion to that dreadful 
conspiracy. 

There is even another passage in this play which seems 
directly pointed against the cruel treatment which persons 
called heretics had so frequently met with from spirits in 
the Church possessing neither the gentleness of a Chris- 

iewtn, |i. SOO i wlicre rainy other* art 
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tian nor the humanity of a man. There were persons 
then alive who could remember the fires of Smithfield, when 
Shakespeare put in the mouth of one of his actors the words 
which ought to be written in golden letters : 



If really written with a view to the Gunpowder Plot, and 
if this really were a Fifth of November Play, we may 
understand at once the application of the sentiment, and 
regard our great poet as again using his mighty power in 
aid of justice and benevolence. At the same time the Ro- 
man Catholic Church must not bear all the blame : for in 
this reign there were two persons put to death for what were 
called blasphemous opinions, heresy, and by this same 
cruel mode of death. 

It is a point of little moment whether Bohemia be really 
a maritime country or no; but, as so much has been said 
about the geography of this play, reference may lie made to 
a letter in The Monthly Magazine, for January 1811, p. 528, 
for what is at least an ingenious observation — " In the 
year 1270, the provinces of StirLa and Carniola were depen- 
dent on the crown of Bohemia. The dependencies on a 
large empire are often denominated from the seat of govern- 
ment, so that a vessel sailing to Aquileia or Trieste might, 
in the thirteenth century, be correctly described as bound 
for Bohemia. The shipwreck, therefore, in this play does 
not imply a breach of geography." 

It seems as if we had been in some danger of losing this 
play. In the folio collection there is a blank page follow- 
ing Twelfth Night, as if there the collection of comedies 
ended, and the histories were about to begin : and my 
copy of the first folio actually wants the /Pinter's Tale. 
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the play of King John following immediately on the Twelfth 
Night. 



I proceed to remark on a. few particular passages : 






Why Shepherds' ? It is because there was an opinion 
abroad that the shepherds feeding their flocks by night were 
great observers of the heavenly bodies. I have already re- 
ferred to the old book, entitled The Shepherd's Calendar, a 
translation from the Fren-ch, of which there were many 
editions. There is much in it relating to the sciences, and 
especially astronomy : and the 6rst chapter has this title — 
" A great question asked between the Shepherds touching 
the stars, and an answer made to the same question." 
Again, another chapter is entitled — " How Shepherds, by 
calculation and speculation, know the Twelve Signs in their 
course." And another — " Of divers Impressions that Shep- 
herds see in the night in the air." Hence, " The Shepherds' 
Note." 



No yellow in't; lei 



'Mongst all coloun 



In the remarks on the " green and yellow melancholy" I 
have observed that yellow was the colour denoting jealousy, 
and here is a confirmation of it from Shakespeare himself. 

I annex, in further proof, a singular passage from Bolton's 
Elements of Armouries, 4to. 1610, p. 131. 



are mlgarly appro 



,1 respect cannot be drnjrl, and 
a(ed to special uses, at symbolical 
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a Saint Ge 



rge's 



ft tilt Oi 



his majesties knownc colours ; ytllott 

ladyt and mistresse bent approves and useth ? There is seal 
who doth not affect one colour, and prefer it before another i 



mjili, nu man Kill usurp 



IV. 2. Adtolv/chcb. 
The lark that tibba-ljiika chants. 

This was the approved mode of representing to the eye 
the note of the tark. In the Poeta Lhignarum Tritingtiis, 
1633, in the section on birds and their notes, we have "a 
crow crackleth, a swallow and a sparrow chirp, the lark doth 
sing lira-lira." Probably the birds in the arms of Tyrwhitt, 
the name of one of the commentators, are larks. 

Sylvester's rendering of the passage in Dti Bartas, which 
is quoted in the notes, deserved to have been added for its 
singularity and aptness : 

The pretty lark, climbing the. welkin clear, 
Chnunts with a chear, Hear peer-I neer my deer: 
Then stooping thence, seeming her fall to rcw, 
Adieu, she saitli, adieu, deer deer, adien. 

IV. 3. Perdita. 



Of middle summer, and, I think, tbey are given 
To men of midillc age. 

The word given is here heraldric, and rightly to understand 
this most delightful scene we ought to recollect that the old 
heralds had various systems of blazoning, each colour and 
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metal being designated by a planet, a precious stone, an age 
of man, a flower, an element, a season of the year, at the 
pleasure of the blazoner, and sometimes in a fanciful relation 
to the rank and quality of the person whose arms he was 
describing. This fancy may be traced downwards to the be- 
ginning of the last century, but it has now disappeared, and 
only the French terms are in use. 

Under that system the arms of Clifford, which are now 
described as being, Checkie Or and Azure, a fess Gules, if 
blazoned by the planets would be — Checkie the Sun and 
Jupiter, a fess Mars. If by the ages of man they would be 
— Checkie Adolescency and Puerility, a fess Virility. If 
by flowers — Checkie the Marygold and the Blue Lilly, a 
fess Gillofcr ; and so on. 

Thus an association was formed between certain flowers 
and certain ages of the life of man — certain flowers were^iten, 
in the heraldric phrase, to certain ages. Sir John Feme has 
a large table of these various modes of blazoning {Blazon of 
Gentry, 15H6, p. 16D), from which I extract the part relating 
to men's ages and to flowers : 

Infancy.— The Lilly and White Rose. 

Puerility.— The Blue Lilly. 

Adole«cence.— The Mary Gold. 

Luety Green Youth. — All manner of verdurei or green thing). 

Virility.— Gillofcr .n.,1 Red Rose. 

Grey Hairs.— The Violet. 

Decrepitude.— The Aubifninc. 

If we look closely at the language of Perdita we shall see 
that Shakespeare had in his mind these associations when he 
represented her distributing flowers to the persons of various 
ages who had come to the sheep-shearing, though using the 
licence of a poet when he thought he could improve on the 
disposition. Thus to the young she gives, or rather would 
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give, were the season of the year favourable, for this sheep- 
Bhearing is represented to be in autumn, daffodils, violets, 
primroses, oxlips, the crown-imperial, and the various kinds 
of lillies. To the persons of middle age the marygold is the 
only flower she gives, but she gives with it lavender, mint, 
savory, and marjoram, that is, "all manner of verdures or 
green things." Carnations and gillivers, she says, are for 
persons whose time of life approaches old age; and to the 
two old men she gives rosemary and rue. 

The urbanity of Shakespeare's mind is perhaps nowhere 
more strikingly manifested than in the dialogue between 
Perdita and the two old men who had come to the sheep- 
shearing. She had given them rosemary and rue. These, 
Polixenes says, "well fit their age," Perdita, perceiving 
that she might have reminded them unpleasantly of their 
advanced period of life, says that she should not have pre- 
sented them with the " flowers of winter " were not the 
garden barren of such flowers as belonged to the period 
of life which precedes age, the gillivers. 

The reason which she assigns for not having cultivated 
the "streaked gilliver" is in accordance with her character, 
as one brought up amidst the beauties of Nature, and re- 
garding any art but as a debasement of the productions of 
that Nature which she worshipped. 

Foliikhib. — Wherefore, gentle maiden, 

Do you neglect them ? 
Perdita. — For I hive heard it said. 

There is an art which in their piedness shares 

With great creating Nature. 

This has not been well explained. Attempts to modify 
the form and colours of flowers have made part of the art of 
gardening in all ages. The gilliver was one on which, in 
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Shakespeare's time, these attempts were made. Parkinson, 
who regards such efforts as "the mere fancies of men, 
without any ground of reason or truth," says that if men 
would have lillies or gillivers to be of a scarlet red colour 
they put vermilion or cinnabar between the rind and the 
small heads growing about the root; if they would have 
them blue, azure or bisse ; if yellow, orpiment ; if green, 
verdigris, and thus of any other colour. Upon this explana- 
tion of the words of Perdita the ensuing dialogue is founded, 
in which this part of the art of gardening is defended by Po- 
lixenes. 

The marygold was not the plant now so denominated, but 
the sun-flower. Thus, in Sylvester — 

Canst thou the secret sympathy behold 

Betwixt the bright sun and the marygold, 

And nut consider that ice must no less 

Follow in life the »un of righteousness ? Du Barton, p. 189. 

and Higgins, in his adaptation to the English language of 
Hadrian Junius' Nomenclatoi; puts marygold as the corres- 
pondent English flower to the Heliotropium. Whence Shake- 
speare — 

The msry gold that goes to bed with the sua 
And with him rises weeping. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe that " take " in the fol- 
lowing lines is used in its sense of fascinate. 

D.ffodiii 

That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty. 

Amongst the other merits of this delightful scene it may 
be mentioned that it affords one of the most striking proofs 
that the mythology of the classical countries was deeply 
inwrought in the mind of Shakespeare, in the felicity with 
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which he produces the flowers of Proserpina, and the trans- 
formations of Jupiter, Neptune, and Apollo. It is not that 
he was acquainted with these fables — that he might as easily 
have become as he was with " two-headed Janus " and the 
gait of Juno — but that he was so intimately acquainted with 
them, had them so wrought into the substance of his mind, 
that he produces them in rapid succession in a scene which 
bears such evident marks of having come fresh from off his 
mind. We should not find this if he had not at some period 
of his life paid long attention to the subject. 

IV. 3. Shepherd. 

They call him Doricles ; and boasts himself 
To hare a worthy feeding : bat I have it 
Upon his own report and I believe it ; 
He looks like sooth. 

The modern copies represent correctly the reading of the 
original edition; but, unless we are to suppose that the 
Shepherd was meant to express his meaning somewhat un- 
couthly, it seems as if it should stand thus : 

1 have it but 
Upon his own report ; and I believe it, 
He looks like sooth. 

He looks like truth itself, I therefore believe it, although, 
from the very nature of the situation in which Florizel is 
placed, there must have been room for just suspicion that he 
did not possess the wide and rich tract of pasture-ground of 
which he spoke. In the first line there is an elision of the 
pronoun he before "boasts." 

IV. 3. Clown. 
Clamour your tongues. 

This expression is not well explained ; but, as in words 

2 F 
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like this there is always a temptation to disturb the text, and 
in this particular instance it has been proposed to substitute 
charm, I add that the same phrase is found in John Taylor 
(Works, 1680). It is in that strange mish-mash of words and 
sentences, Sir Gregory Nonsense his netosfrom noplace. 

He thus began ; Cease friendly cutting throats, 
Clamour tbe promulgation of jour toHgutl, 
And yield to Demagorgon'i policy. 
Stop the refulgent method of your moods, Jfco. 



IV. 3. PoLtxe: 



, 1 am sorry, I 



can but ihorten thy life 



There are occasional out-breakings like this in Shake- 
speare for which we know not how to account. Thus 
Hamlefs reason for not executing his purpose on the King 
when the King was at prayer, because by taking him off in 
such a moment his soul would go to heaven, is of the same 
nature. It would have suited the circumstances of the case 
dramatically had Polixenes stopped with dooming the Shep- 
herd to death, and have had more moral propriety. 

But, in fact, the whole speech of the King grates so 
harshly on the ear that it is evident it ought not to have 
been introduced at all in a scene to which it is so exquisitely 
incongruous. That Polixenes should be sorry, displeased, on 
account of his son's choice is natural, but the steps which 
he meant to take in consequence should have been discovered 
in some other scene, and not have so broken in upon and 
disturbed the beautiful harmony of the present. 

The sentiment given to Perdita might be one of the com- 
mon-places of the time, but it comes with all the freshness 
and grace of novelty — 
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For once or twice, 
I was about to speak ; and tell him plainly, 
The self same sun, that shines upon his court, 
Hides not his risage from our cottage, but 
Looks on all alike. 

I have ventured a very slight change in the text. "All" 
in such a connection might easily be lost. 

Both Perdita and Paulina are, perhaps, more individual- 
ized than any other of the female characters in these plays. 



THB END OP THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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